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Errata and Addenda 


Page 5, note 10. Add: Introduction to Justus Menius’s 
Tractate on Christian Domestic Life (1529); Sermon on the 
Duty of Sending Children to School (1530). 


Page 24, line 23. Read: “... 1831. Following the sepa- 
rate organization of the growing German membership into 
St. Matthew’s Church under Dr. C. F. Stohlmann (1838—1868) , 
and as a result of the extension of the Missouri Synod into 
New York beginning with the establishment of Trinity Church 
and School by Rev. Theo. Brohm in 1843, St. Matthew’s Church 
and School were soon drawn into closer relationship with the 
latter body and finally into full membership during the pas- 
torate of J. H. Sieker in 1885. The uninterrupted continuance 
of this school, which was located from 1868 to 1909 at Broome 
and Elizabeth streets and since 1909 at W.145th Street and 
Convent Avenue, makes St. Matthew’s the oldest Lutheran 
School in the United States.” 


Page 129, 6th line from bottom. Read: “. . . Hillsboro. 
The institution was later removed to Springfield and named 
Illinois State University (not the present State University), 
the Lutheran synods in Illinois and the city of Springfield 
contributing one half of the building expense. (The plant was 
purchased by the Missouri Synod in 1874 for the relocation 
of its Practical Theological Seminary.) Upon becoming a sy- 
nodical institution, it was provided... .” 


Page 143, note 14. Add: “The interpretation pupil-days 
(number of pupils times number of days taught) would be 
applicable in many cases but not to the many schools reporting 
the lower figures. 


Page 345, line 8. For Tower read Towner. 


PREFACE 


The commemoration within the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States of the centennial of the Saxon 
immigration of 1838-1839 — which marked the beginning of its de- 
velopment into the largest individual Lutheran body in America — 
offers a most opportune time at which to present to the Lutheran 
Church and to the general public an extensive historical treatment 
of the development of the several Lutheran elementary-school 
systems and of the educational policies and programs of all Lu- 
theran synods which sponsored them. The Missouri Synod 
throughout its history has been most active and most consistent 
in the establishment and maintenance of the Lutheran elementary 
school, which has reached its highest degree of development within 
this body both in the past and in the present. 


As the Missouri Synod at this time is privileged to look back 
upon humble origins a century ago and view with warranted satis- 
faction its phenomenal growth from that time to the present, it must 
and will point to its extensive parochial school system as one of 
the major factors which contributed largely to its external growth 
as well as to its internal strengthening and which made it a body 
ever uniformly confessional in its doctrinal position, consecrated in 
its polities and practises, militant in its program, and thoroughgoing 
in its actions. Such uniformity in profession and practise, among 
the clerical, teaching, and lay forces alike, could be achieved only 
by means of a uniformly basic training through the medium of its 
own Christian parish-schools. 


This history of the development of the several Lutheran school 
systems in the United States over a period of three centuries is the 
result of researches made by the writer in connection with his 
graduate studies at various universities and embodies principally 
a dissertation presented to the faculty of Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, in partial satisfaction of the requirements 
for the Doctor’s degree in Education. The first section (chapters 
I to IV, dealing with the Colonial and early national periods to 
1836) constitutes an expansion of the introductory chapter of the 
doctoral dissertation and was presented to the faculty of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, in partial 
satisfaction of the requirements for the degree of Master of Sacred 
Theology. 

The writer gratefully acknowledges suggestions and criticisms 
received from various persons who have been helpful in the prepa- 
ration of this history. Dr. Quincy A. Kuehner, Dr. Ralph Dornfeld 
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Owen, and Dr. J. Conrad Seegers of the Department of Education 
of Temple University sympathetically and helpfully guided the 
preparation of the doctoral dissertation. Dr. Wayland J. Chase of 
the Department of Education at the University of Wisconsin first 
indicated the possibilities of the subject in connection with a 
primary survey made under his direction a decade ago. Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, curator of the collections of the Lutheran Historical 
Society at Gettysburg Lutheran Seminary, and the late Dr. Charles 
M. Jacobs, president of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia, rendered much appreciated assistance through sug- 
gestions and by placing at the writer’s free disposal the libraries, 
study, and living facilities of their respective institutions. Kindly 
cooperation with regard to their respective synods was received 
from the following: Prof. Carl F. Vogel, last president of the Lu- 
theran Teachers Seminary at Woodville, O., and at present in the 
Department of Education of Capital University, Columbus, for the 
Ohio Synod; Prof. August Engelbrecht, president emeritus of Wart- 
burg Teachers College, Waverly, Iowa, for the Iowa Synod; the 
Rev. J. Bajus, Granite City, Ill., for the Slovak Synod; and Dr.S. 
C. Ylvisaker, president of Bethany College, Mankato, Minn., for 
the Norwegian Synod. Various church officials, pastors, teachers, 
librarians, and others have generously assisted in making available 
numerous records and publications. 

The writer is particularly indebted to Mr. A. C. Stellhorn, Sec- 
retary of Schools of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States, for his most careful reading of the manuscript and 
invaluable criticisms and suggestions as well as for his endeavors 
in promoting the publication of this volume; likewise to the Gen- 
eral Literature Board of the Missouri Synod and the faculty of 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, for their thorough ex- 
amination of the text and the approval given for publication. 
Through the painstaking assistance of the wife of the writer in the 
transcribing of data and preparation of the manuscript the burden 
of this undertaking was materially lightened and the task made 
pleasant and possible of fruition. Above all does the writer rec- 
ognize that the inspiration and strength which cometh from above, 
from the Father of Lights, especially made possible the completion 
of this work, which is designed to show what power His Word and 
the work done in His name can exert in the lives of humble men. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Lutheran Church in the United States has throughout 
the period of its existence fostered the elementary parochial school 
as an important and effective agency for the education of its 
membership in conformity with Christian principles and ideals. 
In the early period, before the institution of public education, some 
four hundred Lutheran elementary schools were established and 
maintained; and as the major Lutheran system came to be 
developed contemporaneously with the public schools, from 1840 to 
the present, nearly three thousand elementary schools came to be 
established in the numerous Lutheran congregations which came 
into being with the influx of large numbers of Lutherans from the 
German and Scandinavian countries abroad. 

Comparatively little has been published about the Lutheran 
schools of the earlier period with the exception of those in Penn- 
sylvania, and the latter only in part. Likewise only generalized 
and incomplete accounts have been written concerning the past and 
present school systems in the several Lutheran synods, usually in 
official publications having limited circulation. There is no con- 
nected history, no comprehensive study, showing the movement as 
a whole, its rise and the course of its development in the various 
synods and States. General histories of education in the United 
States, as also State and Federal educational histories and surveys, 
contain but fragmentary, unimportant, and very general references, 
if any, to Lutheran elementary schools. Consequently the Lu- 
theran elementary-school movement — the major Protestant educa- 
tional undertaking during two centuries — is little known or under- 
stood by the student of education in regard both to its extent and 
to its character and influence. 

Within the Lutheran Church the need for a comprehensive 
history of the development of its elementary-school systems has 
come to be more strongly emphasized in recent years, and recur- 
rent demands have been made for an inclusive historical survey. 
Particularly has this been the case within those synods still actively 
fostering these schools, namely, those constituting the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synodical Conference: the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States, the Joint Wisconsin Synod, the Norwegian, and the 
Slovak synods, and the Negro Missions. General historians and 
educators, however, have also felt a distinctive need for a work 
of this nature, since the publications and documentary and statis- 
tical records of the various Lutheran bodies are often widely 
dispersed, unavailable, or not given due circulation. 

Previous research, as stated, has been scant and incomplete. 
There is a mass of literature, comprising chiefly brief articles in 
periodicals, essays read at conferences and synods, and brief pam- 
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phlets and tracts, all of which give summary treatments of various 
phases of the work of the several school systems, their objectives, 
principles, and policies, but little about their development. His- 
tories of synods as well as of individual congregations likewise give 
the schools only more or less incidental and summary reference. 
There are, however, valuable details — though isolated and incom- 
plete—in such notable works as the Hallesche Nachrichten; 
T. E. Schmauk’s History of the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania; 
A. L. Graebner’s Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in Amerika; 
H. E. Jacobs’s History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States; K. Kretzmann’s “Early Lutherans and Lutheran 
Churches in America” in the Concordia Historical Institute Quar- 
terly, Vols.I-IV; also in various brief documentary extracts and 
treatments in this latter publication concerning various phases of 
the work of the Missouri Synod and the Synodical Conference. 
A brief historical treatment of the schools in the colonial period is 
included in P. E. Kretzmann’s A Brief History of Education; sim- 
ilarly of the Missouri Synod system in Ebenezer, 1847—1922: 
Reviews of the Work of the Missouri Synod during Three Quarters 
of a Century. Numerous essays and papers on Lutheran parochial 
schools and education, read before synodical and District conven- 
tions and conferences, have been published in the Proceedings of 
the bodies composing the Synodical Conference and the American 
Lutheran Church; few of these, however, give adequate historical 
detail. E.Eckhardt’s volume Die Schule (pp. 1-352 of his Homile- 
tisches Reallexikon nebst Index Rerum) gives an exhaustive com- 
pilation of data published in the Proceedings and periodicals of the 
Missouri Synod, covering the period from 1847 to 1913 and includ- 
ing many data on objectives and principles, organization, admin- 
istration, and the curriculum. The Lutheran School Journal, official 
organ of the Missouri Synod since 1865, as also the News Service 
bulletins issued by the Board of Christian Education of the Mis- 
souri Synod, regularly contain articles and extracts of definite his- 
torical value. The bibliography will indicate at a glance the extent 
to which the subject of its elementary schools has been given con- 
sideration within the Lutheran Church. 

A number of studies of actual research character have been 
made in recent years: W. H. Beck’s The Development of the 
Parochial School in the Lutheran Church during the Colonial and 
Early National Period (M. A. thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1929). 
The history of the schools in the first Lutheran synod, the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium, has been given summary treatment in H. W. 
Tyson’s Lutheran Education in Pennsylvania, 1638-1834 (un- 
published M. A. thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1923); likewise 
in greater detail, up to 1800, in C.L.Maurer’s Early Lutheran 
Education in Pennsylvania (Ed. D. thesis, Temple University, 1932) ; 
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this work, however, covers fewer than half of the schools in this 
body before 1834. Six recent scholarly studies on schools in the 
Missouri Synod present various phases of their present organization 
and administration; these are: H. Knopp, Christian Day-schools of 
the Missouri Lutherans (M.A. thesis, George Peabody College) ; 
A. Schmieding, Supply and Demand in Teacher-training in the 
Missouri Synod (M. A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1933); A. Mer- 
kens, The Policies of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri with Regard 
to Elementary Education by Means of Christian Day-schools (M. A. 
thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1934); H.H. Gross, Development 
of the Lutheran Parochial-school System of the Missouri Synod 
(M. A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1934); Theo. Kuehnert, The 
Lutheran One-teacher School (M.S. thesis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1935); Otto Beyers, A Comparative Study of Moral Conduct 
and Judgment of Parochial- and Public-school Pupils (1934); 
W. O. Kraeft, Biblical Information, Moral Judgment, and Doctrinal 
Comprehension in Lutheran Schools (M.S. thesis, Northwestern 
University, 1935). Four of these theses (Schmieding, Merkens, 
Gross, and Kuehnert) have been published in the Lutheran School 
Journal, Vols. 70 to 72 (1934-1937). 

The present study is an endeavor to supply a coordinated and 
objective study, tracing the parallel historical development of some 
twenty Lutheran elementary-school systems and the educational 
policies and programs of all those Lutheran synods which spon- 
sored them at some time during their history. The history of each 
system is presented in its synodical, State, or national aspects rather 
than in its congregational and local aspects, which would be a 
physical impossibility because of the wide scope such a coordinated 
study must assume. More details are presented in regard to in- 
dividual schools or systems in the Colonial period to indicate the 
character of the extensive Lutheran system and to enable com- 
parison with the smaller Quaker, Dutch and German Reformed, 
and Episcopalian systems, which have been given much prominence 
because they happened to be properly written up and widely 
publicized more than a decade ago. Some details concerning the 
congregational aspect of administration are supplied in original 
documentary extracts included in the text, particularly in chapters 
IX and X. 

The source materials used as the basis of this study are chiefly 
taken from the original records of the Proceedings of the many 
Lutheran synods, written in German, English, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, and Slovak, the German language predominating because 
of the influence of immigration. Congregational records were ex- 
tensively consulted for details of administration to illustrate policies 
and practises; synodical and congregational histories were studied 
for important factors and influences which determined similarities 
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and differences in developments; State, national, and educational 
histories and treatises were likewise consulted to determine the 
relationships and attitudes and other public factors which affected 
the schools in various ways. While many valuable data are to be 
found in the unprinted minutes of both pastoral and teachers’ con- 
ferences, the inaccessibility and voluminous character of these 
make it virtually impossible to include many, if any, data from 
such sources. 

The printed collections of synodical records, as also much 
material in the form of books, essays, sermons, periodicals, con- 
gregational and synodical histories, extracts of records, diaries and 
journals, are largely available in the extensive collections of the 
Lutheran Historical Society at the Gettysburg Lutheran Seminary 
and also in the Krauth Memorial Library at the Lutheran Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Mount Airy, Philadelphia (United Lutheran 
Church). The libraries of ‘the several Lutheran theological sem- 
inaries and colleges usually contain valuable materials not avail- 
able in the above collections and are generally quite complete as 
regards their own respective controlling bodies; among these are 
the following: Concordia Theological Seminary (Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Other States), St. Louis, Mo.; The Theological 
Seminary of the Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, Thiens- 
ville (formerly Wauwatosa), Wis.; Capitol University and Sem- 
inary, Columbus, O., and Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 
(The American Lutheran Church); Augustana College and Theo- 
logical Seminary (Swedish Augustana Synod), Rock Island, IIL; 
St. Olaf College (Norwegian Lutheran Church), Northfield, Minn.; 
Bethany College (Norwegian Synod), Mankato, Minn.; Martin 
Luther (Teachers’) College (Joint Wisconsin Synod), New Ulm, 
Minn.; and the Concordia Teachers’ Colleges of the Missouri Synod 
at River Forest (Chicago), Ill., and Seward, Nebr. 

As the present treatment of the subject of Lutheran elementary 
schools concerns itself with their development and administration 
principally on synodical, State-wide, and national bases, with some 
details of congregational administration and promotion for illustra- 
tive purposes, it is evident that there is a distinct need for com- 
prehensive studies of each synodical system giving full details 
concerning all congregational, local, State, and national phases of 
development; for the final application of principles and policies 
making possible the development of the schools individually and 
collectively went on within the individual congregations which were 
primarily responsible for their establishment, maintenance, ad- 
ministration, and results. Only through such an intimate presenta- 
tion will it be possible to arrive at a full understanding of the 
function which the Lutheran elementary schools have performed in 
the history of the Christian Church and of this nation. 
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CHAPTER I 


Lutheran Schools 
in the Colonial and Early National Period 


I. The Lutheran Element in the Colonies 


The history of the Lutheran Church in America is largely 
the story of migrations from the Lutheran countries of Europe; 
for as wars, religious persecutions, and distressing economic 
conditions prevailing over a period of four centuries induced 
ever-increasing numbers of peoples to seek religious liberty, 
political freedom, economic and social opportunities in the 
New World, Lutherans came to settle in the American Colonies 
and States in large numbers and thus gave the Lutheran 
Church an early beginning and an important place in the 
history of the nation. 


Early Settlements. — The first permanent settlement of 
Lutherans was made by Dutch Lutherans, who settled in New 
Netherland in 1623. This settlement was soon augmented by 
German and Scandinavian Lutherans and by 1653 numbered 
150 families, which were organized as two congregations. 

The first independent settlements were effected by the 
Swedes in Delaware and New Jersey in 1638, in the colony 
originally projected by Gustavus Adolphus in 1626. Several 
settlements were soon established: at Fort Christina (Wil- 
mington), Tinicum, Pa., Wicaco (Philadelphia), Swedesboro, 
N.J., Hackensack, N.J., Kingsessing, and Upper Merion 
(Philadelphia County). The Swedish population at the end 
of the century totaled about one thousand enrolled families, 
with many more not enrolled, as estimated by the Swedish 
provost Acrelius in 1751. 

German Lutheran settlers were found in considerable 
numbers in New Netherland, in Delaware, and in New Jersey 
and were served occasionally by Swedish pastors. German 
immigration on a large scale began with the settlement of 
Germantown in 1685, a result of Penn’s visit to Germany and 
his liberal offers to colonists. Pastorius and the people of 
Germantown, however, were principally German Reformed; 
but Lutherans followed in ever-growing numbers, the first 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck lt 
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larger settlement and permanent congregation being estab- 
lished in 1703 at Falckner’s Swamp in Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. Successive waves of immigration brought an 
average of four to five thousand Germans into Pennsylvania 
each year until 1760. In 1747 Governor Thomas reported that 
the Germans composed three fifths of the entire population 
of 125,000. Benjamin Franklin, who expressed the fear that 
“the Palatinate boors” would Germanize the colony, estimated 
their numbers in 1766 as one third of the total population of 
160,000. The first census, of 1790, revealed a German popula- 
tion numbering 160,000, about one third of the total of the 
State. The majority of these were nominally Lutheran, but 
estimated memberships for Lutheran congregations account 
for only a fraction of them.!) Lutherans began settling in 
New Jersey in 1707 and established congregations in German 
Valley, Fox Hill, Lebanon, Amwell, New Germantown, and 
elsewhere.?) 

The settlement of New York by the Palatinates began in 
1708, when Rev. Joshua Kocherthal arrived with 51 Palati- 
nates and settled at Quassaick, near Newburg, where Queen 
Anne had given 2,190 acres of land for that purpose. In 1710 
Kocherthal brought in 2,200 others who had fied the country, 
which was suffering the bitter persecution of Louis XIV, 
settling them on the Hudson at East and West Camp. Further 
settlements were made in the valleys of the Hudson, Mohawk, 
Schoharie, the Swatara, as well as in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and the Carolinas.®) 

Similar persecutions induced the Salzburgers to leave 
Salzburg in Austria in 1684 and to seek a new home in 
Georgia; still larger numbers came when the edict of 1731 
compelled all Protestants to leave that country, and some 1,200 
settled in 1734 in the Ebenezer Colony near Savannah.*) 

Beginning in 1730, an extensive migration of Germans 
from Pennsylvania effected the establishment of many settle- 
ments in Central and Western Maryland, in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, from Hagerstown down into Botetourt 
and Floyd counties; even larger numbers, some 15,000, found 


1) Faust, The German Element in the United States, I, p. 116 ff. 

2) Faust, ibid., I, p. 150 ff. 

3) Cobb, Sanford H., The Story of the Palatinates, pp. 28, 86 ff., 144. 
4) Strobel, P.A., History of the Salzburgers. 
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new homes in Guilford, Randolph, Rowan, Cabarrus, and 
Catawba counties in North Carolina, also in Chesterfield and 
Lancaster counties in South Carolina.®) 

Two attempts at colonization were made in New England, 
at Waldoboro, Me., in 1742, and at Braintree, Mass., in 1739.°) 


Number. — The Lutheran element in the colonies cannot 
be definitely ascertained but may be estimated from the total 
German element in the Colonies. Bancroft estimates that 
this German element composed at the time of the Revolution 
about one twelfth of the total population. Von Bosse, how- 


Table I. Distribution of Lutheran Congregations, 1650 to 1800 1) 


Synop 2) | 1650 | 1700 | 1710 | 1730 | 1750 1775 | 1790 | 1800 
| 
Pennsylvania Ministerium?)| — i 1} 11; 36 79 94) 106 
New York Ministerium _.. : 1 4 -) its 18 20; 21 
North Carolina sees: oe! ie —- — — 1 4 Simeis) 115 
NEAT ANIC ees a Se —| | 4 — Tips l9i 20), 26 
Denml Carolind, pa. tose ale —-| —+ — —| 5 Sia Lie 1s 
West Pennsylvania _.... =| —- —- - APD) 26). 3k 
East Pennsylvania —_ —_| — — 2 Cee One CO 20 
muteshany, (ba.) = se ees ae i ae STN 1 6 8 
Pittsburgh, (Panes eset i 4 Sih 13 
Susquehannah (Pa.) ....... | Sah Ve Sa ee Se dL. 3| 18 
Georg ing ee we ene eee —|> —+| — — 2 2 2 7 
NVSStIV IFoInign 266 sass 23) | ea Ta, Peery Se ee 3 4 
Atlantic-N. Y. (Mo. Syn.)_. 1 1 1 i 1 1 if 1 
TROLLS: oe ees aes | 2 3 Gl 24) 75) 17s 227) 273 
| (25)| (78)|(188) | (239) |(289) * 


1) Tabulation adapted from G. L. Kieffer’s Lutherans in Colonial Days. 


2) The only bodies organized before 1800 were the Pennsylvania Minis- 
terium and the New York Ministerium. The congregations are indicated ac- 
cording to their present synodical affiliation. Five early Swedish congregations, 
not connected with any synod and extinct before 1770, are not included. 


3) The Pennsylvania Ministerium until 1803 included in its membership 
the congregations,in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. 

* Figures in ( ) indicate Kieffer’s original tabulation, which include con- 
gregations in Nova Scotia, Canada, and elsewhere. 


ever, estimates-it at one third, distributed as follows: four 
fifths of the population of New York, two thirds of the popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania, one half that of Maryland, one third 
that of Virginia, and one fifth of the total in the Carolinas and 
Georgia.’) 


5) Bernheim, G.D., History of the German Settlements and Lu- 
theran Church in North and South Carolina, p. 148 ff. 

6) Pohlman, H.N., The German Colony and Lutheran Church in 
Maine. 

7) Von Bosse, Geo., Das deutsche Element in den Vereinigten 
Staaten, p. 60. 
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The majority of the Germans were nominally Lutherans, 
as were the Swedes and a goodly number of the Dutch. 
Many of these, however, were lost to the Church because of 
the lack of proper leadership and of synodical organization 
and missionary endeavor, all of which caused many Lutherans 
to affiliate with those other denominations better represented 
in their communities, particularly with the German Reformed, 
the Dutch Reformed, and the Episcopal congregations. The 
number of Lutheran churches in the Colonies in 1773 is 
estimated at 100, with a confirmed membership of 10,000, in 
1798 at nearly 300 churches, with 20,000 members, and 25 years 
later, in 1823, at 700 congregations with approximately 38,000 
communicant members.’) Their distribution in the several 
Atlantic States is indicated in Table I. 


II. Educational-Religious Attitudes and Policies 


The Lutheran Background. — The influence of the Refor- 
mation upon the development of modern educational prin- 
ciples and systems is a subject which every history of educa- 
tion treats in great detail; for the religious revolution which 
grew out of the Northern Renaissance introduced such mo- 
mentous changes in the spiritual, social, and intellectual life 
of men that its principles and effects have carried over into 
our own day and largely remain one of the foundations on 
which our existing educational and religious institutions rest. 

Among the leading figures in the Reformation, Martin 
Luther and his colaborers, Philip Melanchthon and John 
Bugenhagen, stand out most prominently as the men who not 
only established the Lutheran Church and gave it its distinc- 
tive character and policy, but also initiated the movement for 
universal public education. As the course gf events threw 
the Church and the State together, making the Lutheran 
Church the established Church in a large part of Germany and 
in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, the public schools of these 
countries came under the control of the Church, with the 
result that their character, objectives, and methods were 
shaped principally according to the principles and ideals of 
the Church and therefore directly in line with those of Luther 
and his coworkers. Consequently the parochial schools 


8) Lutheran World Almanac for 1928, p. 278. 
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established by the Lutheran Church in America both in 
Colonial and present times are intimately connected with the 
European movement, and a study of the latter will reveal that 
those factors which shaped the character of the schools abroad 
were likewise the influences which bore directly on the Amer- 
ican institution. 

Emphasis upon education, elementary as well as higher, 
was an inevitable and natural result of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Reformation that men are saved only by faith 
in Christ, without the mediation of priest, ceremony, or 
Church, and that the authority of the Bible is supreme. The 
individual was thus made accountable for his own salvation, 
intelligent assent was essential to belief, and the ability to read 
the Scriptures became a necessity for the development of a 
Christian consciousness and life. Horne thus remarks: ‘“Fol- 
lowing the Reformation, there was a great revival of interest 
in the common schools. When it was judged by Luther and 
his followers that men must save themselves religiously by 
the exercise of faith and private judgment after the reading 
and study of the Bible, it was necessary that men must be 
educated to read, study, and think. Without education the 
new element of individual liberty projected into human so- 
ciety could not have maintained itself.” °) 


Luther and Education. — The stability and development 
of both Church and State depended on the institution and 
support of schools, particularly of such as would attend to the 
complete education of man in religious as well as in secular 
matters. Luther accordingly laid much emphasis on the 
establishment of schools, and by means of public appeals, ad- 
dresses, sermons, and pamphlets he expressed himself exten- 
sively and authoritatively on the subject of educational or- 
ganization and pedagogical principles, endeavoring to awaken 
the state, the public, and the Church to the great need of 
the day.!°) 


9) Horne, H.H., The Philosophy of Education, p. 153. 


10) Luther’s principal educational treatises were the following: 
Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen of All the Cities of Germany on 
Behalf of Christian Schools (1524); the Address to the Christian Nobility 
of the German Nation; a Sermon on the Marriage Relation; the Preface 
to the History of Galeatius Cappella; Saxony School-plan Revision; 
Translation of Some of Aesop’s Fables; Order of the Common Treasury 
for the Congregation at Leisnig; and the German Mass and Order of 
Divine Service. 
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Luther quite naturally laid chief emphasis on the subject 
of religious instruction, in keeping with his conception of the 
function of the Church and the fundamental needs of man. 
Such instruction could not begin too early; it was his con- 
viction that, “if the kingdom of God is to come in power, we 
must begin with children and teach them from the cradle.... 
What would it avail if we possessed and performed all else 
and became perfect saints if we neglect that for which we 
chiefly live, namely, to care for the young? There is no out- 
ward offense that in the sight of God so heavily burdens the 
world and deserves such heavy chastisement as the neglect to 
educate children.” The spiritual development of the individual 
was closely bound up with thorough instruction in the Word 
of God as the basis for a consecrated life and for eternal sal- 
vation. “Above all,” Luther held, as did the Lutheran Church 
after him, “in schools of all kinds the chief and most common 
lesson should be the Scriptures. ... Where the Holy Scrip- 
tures are not the rule, I advise no one to send his child; every- 
thing must perish where God’s Word is not studied unceas- 
ingly. ... The soul can do without everything except the 
Word of God. Without this it suffers need. But when it has 
the Word of God, it needs nothing more but has in the Word 
enough — food, joy, peace, light, art, righteousness, truth, free- 
dom, and every good thing in abundance.” In preparing the 
catechisms and translating the Scriptures so that they could 
be read and understood by all, young and old, Luther gave 
evidence of the depth of his purpose and zeal; and following 
his example, the Lutheran Church since then has always laid 
strong emphasis upon the Christian education of its member- 
ship in school, church, and home. 

Luther’s contribution to the development of educational 
theory and practise was scarcely less notable than his epochal 
achievements in behalf of the Christian religion and practise; 
and writers on the history of education consequently give him 
a place second to none. The establishment of state systems of 
public schools based upon the idea of universal education is 
wholly due to the Reformation, Paul Monroe holds; “the 
modern practise is undoubtedly an outgrowth of the principles 
involved in the Reformation.” Cubberley likewise states that 
“the modern elementary vernacular school may be said to be 
essentially a product of the Protestant Reformation.” Painter 
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aptly summarizes Luther’s educational endeavors as being the 
following: 


“1. In his writings, as in the principles of Protestant- 
ism, Luther laid the foundation of an educational system 
which begins with the popular school and ends with the 
university. 

“2. He set up as the noble ideal of education a Chris- 
tian man, fitted through instruction and discipline to dis- 
charge the duties of every relation of life. 


“3. He exhibited the necessity of schools both for 
the Church and the State and emphasized the dignity and 
worth of the teacher’s vocation. 


“4, With resistless energy he impressed upon parents, 
ministers, and civil officers their obligation to educate the 
young. 

“5. He brought about a reorganization of schools, in- 
troducing graded instruction, an improved course of study, 
and rational methods. 


“6. In his appreciation of nature and of child-life he 
laid the foundation for educational science. 


“T, He made great improvements in method; he 
sought to adapt instruction to the capacity of children, 
to make learning pleasant, to awaken mind through skil- 
ful questioning, to study things as well as words, and to 
temper discipline with love. 


“8, With a wise understanding of the relation of 
virtue and intelligence to the general good he advocated 
compulsory education on the part of the State.” 1) 


Lutheranism and Education. — The close relationship of 
education and religion, of church and school, has been the 
dominant idea behind the schools that were established by the 
Lutheran Church from Luther’s day to the present; and this 
ingrained principle is responsible for the unwavering tenacity 
with which the Church has held to its doctrinal position and 
polity during the past four hundred years and likewise ex- 


11) F.V.N. Painter, Luther on Education, p.167. (1889; Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1928, 282 pages.) — An excellent modern 
restatement of Lutheran principles and their application to present-day 
Lutheran elementary education is to be found in The Meaning of a Lu- 
theran Education, by A. C. Stellhorn, Secretary of Schools of the Ev. 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States (St.Louis, 1928, 
32 pages). May be ordered through Concordia Publishing House at the 
nominal sum of 10 cents.—A scholarly presentation of “Luther’s Sig- 
nificance for Education” was supplied by Dr. A.R. Wentz as a contribu- 
tion to the quadricentennial of the Lutheran Catechism in the Lutheran 
World Almanac for 1927—1928, pp. 64—77. 
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plains why parochial schools are maintained up to the present 
time, though many forces and trends in modern education 
militate against the system. If the Church intended to educate 
its children in spiritual matters, it could do so only by under- 
taking also their general education and development; religion 
was not a subject to be added to the others, but was to pervade 
and permeate all; the teaching of all branches thus devolved 
upon the Church to the same extent and degree and made the 
school a vital part of the program of each church. 

The far-reaching influence of the Reformation enabled the 
Lutheran Church to establish itself in many countries of 
Europe, principally in Germany, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden; rulers of these countries favored the Lutherans, and 
because of their interest and participation in the Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation, the churches in these countries 
turned to them for protection and aid. Laws were passed 
making the Lutheran Church the State Church. With the ac- 
ceptance of the Augsburg Confession in 1530 the Church was 
established in Germany; the diet at Vesteras in 1527 made it 
the national Church of Sweden and Finland; the diet of 
Copenhagen in 1536 declared Lutheranism the religion of the 
Danish kingdom, which also included Norway and Iceland; 
and since that time the position of the Lutheran Church be- 
came more and more firmly established, so that 50 per cent. 
of the population of Germany and 99 per cent. of the Scan- 
dinavians and Finns are reckoned as Lutherans. 

As the State Church the Lutheran Church in these 
countries was under the patronage of the various states; the 
support of the congregations and the construction of buildings 
were provided for out of the state taxes, and the affairs of 
the Church were governed by a state department. The estab- 
lishment of schools went hand in hand with the establishment 
of churches; each parish had its school, and the pastor was 
usually its supervisor. Wherever school boards existed, 
whether local or state, the pastors and clergy in general were 
represented and were more or less in control of things. Edu- 
cation thus came to be primarily the concern of the Church; 
principles and methods, objectives and policies, all were 
shaped in accordance with those of the Church itself. The 
religious element in education accordingly came to be domi- 
nant; and the teachers in the schools came to occupy a posi- 
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tion in the Church which was hardly less important than that 
of the ministry. There were few other schools; the Lutheran 
school was supreme, and the members of each parish sent their 
children to the parish-school as a matter of course. 


The Educational Program. — The character of the school 
systems and their organization, methods, and curricula were 
carefully detailed and prescribed in the many Schulordnungen 
which were drawn up for each state and locality. Beginning 
with the Schulordnungen written by Luther, Melanchthon, 
and Bugenhagen, various churchmen, educators within the 
Church, and state rulers combined to write more and more 
extensive codes as conditions made this necessary. In these 
codes we see the basis of all that determined the character 
of the Lutheran schools in America, since they were gen- 
erally included, in part or substance, in the constitutions of 
congregations, as will be more fully indicated later on.'2) 

The educational principles of the Lutheran Church, based 
largely on those of Luther and his followers, were obviously 
all the more strengthened and developed as a result of the 
Church’s control of the schools in the countries of Northern 
Europe. The Church thus came to have a very definite edu- 
cational policy, as is evidenced by the fact that education has 
always flourished in those countries where the Lutheran 
Church was firmly established; the educational systems of 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries, from the common 
school to the universities, bear testimony to this fact; so, too, 
the small percent of illiteracy obtaining in these countries.!%) 
The expansion of the Church involved the expansion of its 
school system, and as its members emigrated to foreign lands, 


12) For examples of early Lutheran Schulordnungen cf. Brieg, “The 
Lutheran Schuleordnung of 1581”; “Melanchthon’s Saxony Plan” (1527); 
“The Schulmethode of Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha of 1642.” 
Quoted in detail in Cubberley, E.P., Readings in the History of Educa- 
tion, pp. 245—255. Complete plans for all states during three centuries 
are reproduced in Vornbaum, R., Die Evangelischen Schulordnungen des 
16., 17., 18. Jahrhunderts. 3 vols., Guetersloh, 1860—1864. 


13) Illiteracy in the Protestant countries of Europe, even prior to 
the World War, averaged less than one per cent. In the strongly Lu- 
theran countries, such as Prussia, other parts of Germany, Sweden, and 
Denmark, the percentage ranged from 0.02 to 0.2; in the Netherlands, 0.8; 
England, 1.8; United States, 6.1. On the other hand, very high per- 
centages of illiteracy were recorded for non-Protestant countries: 
Italy, 37.0; Spain, 45.8; Mexico, 70.7; Brazil, 85.2. Lutheran Finland 
had about 3 per cent. illiteracy, while Russia in general had about: 
80 per cent. 
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both church and school were transplanted at the same time. 
Missionary agencies which supported these churches usually 
also supplied them with schoolmasters and funds for schools, 
and their interest in the schools can be seen, for example, from 
the extensive reports which Muehlenberg sent to the Francke 
institutions at Halle or the Helmstedt and Urlsperger reports, 
as referred to below. 

When the Lutheran immigrants in America came to build 
schools, they therefore established them according to the 
principles and traditions and customs of their native lands and 
particularly those of their Church, which in many cases were 
all the more precious to them because of the political in- 
tolerance and oppression which drove many to these shores. 
The dominant doctrine of the Church regarding individual 
responsibility for salvation — which necessitated a thorough 
knowledge of the Scriptures and ability to read them and made 
education a vital necessity for the masses as well as the élite, 
for women and girls as well as for men and boys — inculcated 
in its members an attitude toward education which made it 
an essential part of the work of every congregation or parish. 
A school was therefore built alongside of each church or con- 
ducted in the church itself; very frequently the school was 
built first; and if no teacher was at hand, the pastor himself 
became the teacher, to which work each one was obligated in 
his call and is often so even today. The Lutheran Church 
in America thus came to establish an extensive system of 
schools in the Colonies,“4) and it continues to establish them 
to the present day, holding steadfastly to principles and policies 
which remain virtually unchanged since they were laid down 
by Luther and his followers at the time of the Reformation. 


IiI. Schools among the Swedes in Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania 


Lutheran education in America began with the Swedes, 
who had established a number of settlements in Delaware, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Colonization of the 


14) The Lutheran school systems established in the original Colonies 
and States before the enactment of public-school laws comprised without 
doubt the largest and most extensive system operated on a purely paro- 
chial basis within a particular denomination, more than 400 schools 
having been established and maintained during this early period. Details 
are given at the end of chapter II. 
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Swedes had been planned by Gustavus Adolphus as early 
as 1626 but was delayed by his participation in the Thirty 
Years’ War and by his untimely death in 1632. The colony 
left Sweden in 1638 under Peter Minnewit (Minuit), who had 
been the first governor of New Netherland. With the arrival 
of the Rev. Reorus Torkillus in the following year the estab- 
lishment of churches began, the first of which was built at 
Fort Christina (Wilmington). The Rev. John Campanius es- 
tablished a congregation at Tinicum, Pa., in 1646, with others 
following in later years. 

Education was fostered by the Swedish congregations 
from the very beginning in accordance with the provisions 
made by the Swedish queen, in the original grant of 1640, 
that “the patrons of the colony shall be obliged to support at 
all times as many ministers and schoolmasters as the number 
of inhabitants shall seem to require.” The instructions to 
Governor Printz, the first governor, given at Stockholm in 
1642, accordingly included that he was “to urge instruction 
and virtuous education of the young.” ) 

The Swedish colonists had thus come with a distinctive 
educational mission, which concerned not only their own chil- 
dren, but also those of the aborigines around them; they were 
to Christianize the Indians, and to this end education became 
an essential duty. Campanius, as early as 1648, translated 
Luther’s Small Catechism into the “Virginian” Indian tongue, 
a translation which antedated that of John Eliot by more than 
a decade, though it was not printed until later; !°) and he also 
prepared the first known vocabulary of the language of the 
Delaware Indians and made rules for learning their dialect. 
While Campanius’s own period of service was very short, the 
work was continued by others; and after the Catechism was 
printed in 1696, it was distributed in fairly large numbers for 
the purpose of converting and educating the Indians. 

The Swedish government itself did little to provide for 
the education of the colonists. The city of Amsterdam, how- 
ever, in 1656 offered to provide settlers on the Delaware 
River with a “proper person for schoolmaster who shall also 


15) Acrelius, Israel, The History of New Sweden, p. 39. 


16) “Should not Campanius rather than John Eliot be called in 
Bancroft’s words ‘the morning star of missionary enterprise’?” Powell, 
Hist. of Education in Delaware, p. 13. 
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read the Holy Scriptures and set the Psalms”; it also offered 
to pay the salary of a schoolmaster and accordingly sent Evert 
Pieterson to South River; the latter in 1657 reported that he 
found twenty Swedish families and had begun to keep school 
with twenty-five children, apparently, however, for but a few 
years, since in 1664 he was reported as engaged in New 
Amsterdam."") 


Early Efforts.— Reorus Torkillus, the first pastor of the 
colony at Fort Christina, in 1640, is mentioned as a “teacher 
of youths’; and his successor, who had formerly been a 
teacher in an orphanage in Stockholm, reported in 1646 that 
he conducted daily instruction at Tinicum. Lars Loock was 
pastor and schoolmaster at Tinicum in 1664, and during his 
pastorate the congregation unsuccessfully sought to call 
Abelius Zetskoorn, pastor and teacher in the Dutch congre- 
gation at Tinicum, to serve as their schoolmaster, indicating 
perhaps that the school was sufficiently large to require the 
services of a full-time teacher. 

The early educational efforts of the Swedes were com- 
paratively weak and unfruitful; for the congregations were 
widely scattered, there was a want of books, and the lack of 
schoolmasters made it necessary that the pastors take over 
the work of instructing the young. Attempts were made to 
secure teachers and books from the mother country; but no 
assistance was given the colonists for many years. Rev. Eric 
Bjork, writing to his superiors in Sweden in 1697, com- 
plained that 

“The schools were irregular and that this state of things 

was not to be wondered at; for their ministers, particu- 

larly the last, were old and infirm and could not pay 
proper attention to the education of the youth.... I can- 
not mention without astonishment, but to the honor of 
these people, that we hardly found here three Swedish 
books; but they were anxious for the improvement of 
their children that they lent them to one another so that 

they can all read tolerably well.” 18) 

Charles Springer, the schoolmaster at Wicaco, a few years 
before had sent a plea to Sweden for ministers as well as 
books; after some years of delay Charles XI presented them 


17) Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, pp. 356, 378, 
A401, 563. 


18) Clay, G. C., Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware, p. 66 f. 
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with the desired books, which included Bibles, sermons, 
manuals, handbooks and spiritual meditations, catechisms, and 
four hundred a-b-c books. These were distributed to all house- 
holds and special thank-offerings were solicited for them — 
a “Vanothen piece,” or six shillings, for a Bible, one shilling 
for Swebillius’s Catechism, and threepence for an a-b-c book.!’) 

Not until 1700 was more activity shown in the matter of 
education, and we accordingly hear of the presence and work 
of several schoolmasters in the various congregations which 
had in the mean time been established. The Christina (Wil- 
mington) congregation had two schoolmasters during the pas- 
torate of Bjork: Hans Stalt, who taught “on the Jersey side 
and later read on Sundays for the people in a postil,’ and 
Swen Colsburg, who taught on the Christina side, where a 
school was opened in 1699 in the house of one Peter Mounson. 
The erection of a schoolhouse was begun in the following year, 
but its completion was delayed, and the school was continued 
in the home of Joran Anderson, which was vacated for the 
purpose. Colsburg faced many difficulties because of “sick- 
ness and other causes, particularly that some inconsiderate 
persons neglected to keep their children steadily at school, 
though they were diligently and thoroughly taught; and so 
things did not proceed as they ought, and the teacher got little 
for his pains.” The teacher’s salary consisted of free board 
and land for cultivation, and in this wise Colsburg taught until 
his death in 1710.2°) No successor was available, and the con- 
gregation in 1716 sought to induce Arvid Hernbohm to leave 
the school at Wicaco, to which he had come three years before, 
to take charge of its school; however, the latter declined the 
call and continued his work in his own school until he was 
given a license to preach. Another teacher was finally secured 
for the Christina school in 1717 in the person of John Gioding, 
who had formerly taught in the Swedish school in Tranhook. 
The school was then continued in the house of Johan Gustafs- 
son, who also offered to furnish board and together with four 
others agreed to pay the schoolmaster 30 shillings for each 
child, while the rest of the congregation “was at liberty to 
agree on the terms the best they can.” 


19) Burr, A., Records of Holy Trinity Old Swedes Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del., 1697—1793, p. 14. 


20) Ibid., pp. 69, 122, 134. 
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The First Lutheran Schools. — The careful and traditional 
conduct of the Lutheran school is seen in the fact that the 
school was opened with a service attended by the pastor and 
parents; after singing and prayers the pastor examined the 
children as to their proficiency and recommended them to 
Mr. Gioding. The formal closing exercise, held in the follow- 
ing year, were conducted in this manner, as recorded: 

“The pastor opened the exercises with a godly prayer 
and appropriate remarks, after which Mr. Gioding, in his 
praiseworthy manner, . .. asked questions regarding the 
most important Christian doctrines, requiring proof from 
Holy Scripture, to which questions, to the surprise and 
gratification of all, they answered promptly and boldly and 
so quickly confirmed their answers by a text from Holy 
Scripture that all the company present could not refrain 
from glorifying God with tears of joy and gladness for 
their children’s quick memory and attainments and the 
schoolmaster’s diligence and circumspection, who all that, 
only by conversation and without any book, had impressed 
upon the memories of the children; and that there had 
been no fault in teaching them reading, the pastor proved 
by having them read portions of psalms selected by him 
and found to his great satisfaction that they could read 
Swedish well. ... 

“When all was gone through with, the pastor con- 
cluded the examination with a children’s hymn and a 
blessing on the children, whereupon all separated toward 
evening with mutual pleasure and congratulations.” 2!) 


This description of one of the first Lutheran schools of 
which there is a detailed record may illustrate in a simple 
manner the character of the work generally observed in Lu- 
theran schools. The public opening and closing exercises, the 
catechizations, the supervision of the pastor and congregation, 
the religious foundation and spirit,—all are characteristic 
of the schools conducted not only in that early day but 
throughout their history in all Lutheran bodies, even to the 
present day. 

Similar schools were to be found in the neighboring 
parishes. At Wicaco (Philadelphia), Charles Christopher 
Springer began his work as teacher in 1693. Springer, who 
had been an attaché of the Swedish minister in England, had 
been kidnaped and sold into bondage to an American planter 


21) Ibid., pp. 245, 261. 
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in Virginia. After his term of service he made his way to his 
kin on the Delaware, where he because of his scholarly attain- 
ments became the correspondent of the colonists and directed 
appeals for assistance to the Swedish government. He thus 
came to serve as schoolmaster, supplied the congregation with 
reading services, and also became active in teaching the In- 
dians.”2) John Club served as teacher in this school after 1708 
and was succeeded in 1713 by Arvid Hernbohm; Olaf Malander 
and Gabriel Naesmann taught here in 1737 and 1743, respec- 
tively. The school at Raccoon (Swedesboro, N.J.) was 
taught by one Brunjan in 1696. Acrelius also mentions one 
Lenmayer and Joachim Reinicke, but little is known of them 
and their work. 


The Language Problem. — The major difficulty confront- 
ing the Swedes was the same one which continually affected 
the Lutheran schools during the following two centuries, 
namely, the problem of securing a sufficient number of qual- 
ified teachers and keeping them in the schools. For more 
than fifty years the Swedish schools had had no regular 
teachers. The pastors, according to the Lutheran call, were 
expected to teach as much as conditions permitted and as was 
necessary; but the Swedish pastors, of high-church attitude 
and from aristocratic families, were not given to teaching 
and usually did not care to remain long in a lowly “colonial” 
congregation, the result of which was that the schools were 
very much neglected, just as the congregations were poorly 
supplied. Acrelius, for example, complained that, “while the 
pastors were expected to teach, and often did, many failed 
to do so, performed their work quite perfunctorily and sought 
to gain as soon as possible a more pleasant charge in the father- 
land.” Most of the schoolmasters after a few years of teach- 
ing came to conduct reading services; and the need for pastors 
as well as personal ambition soon caused them to seek license 
to preach and ordination to the ministry. While most of them 
continued in the dual role of pastor and teacher, even as did 
other pastors, the press of work made it quite difficult to 
devote adequate time to work in the school. 


22) Clay, op. cit., p.59. Letters to Sweden reproduced in Acrelius, 
op. cit., p. 198. — “It will be remembered that at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia to the Swedish schoolhouse was awarded the first 
prize.” Roth, G., Handbook of Lutheranism. Philadelphia, 1891, p. 192. 
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The establishment and support of schools therefore began 
to lag. In 1722 it is reported that the Swedes decided to in- 
struct their children themselves in their mother tongue after 
they had learned to read English, for which purpose they were 
sent to the “English” (Episcopal) schools in the communities. 
This practise was continued until the coming of Acrelius as 
provost in 1749. Acrelius sought to revive the schools, in 
accordance with his instructions that, “as soon after his arrival 
in America as he had opportunity to become acquainted with 
local circumstances, he should consider ways and means of 
establishing schools for the children in each congregation.” 
He accordingly secured the services of Nils Forsberg, a stu- 
dent of the University of Lund, who had lately arrived from 
Goetheberg and offered his services. Acrelius urged upon 
the congregations the need of preserving their Swedish tongue 
and with it their distinctive church organization; but he met 
with only partial response. Since the families were quite 
scattered, it was considered impracticable to conduct a com- 
mon school for all; therefore Forsberg was received into their 
houses and took up his abode in turn with one and the other 
and thus instructed the children of the neighborhood; during 
the winter he taught in private homes and during the summer 
near the church. Forsberg began to ail and found that the 
school yielded him a poor support; he gave it up for a time 
but made another attempt in 1758. Since but a few children 
were sent to him, the work was again discontinued, which 
marked the end of the school at Christina. 

In the absence of schools, house instruction was resorted 
to, even by Acrelius himself, and both young and old were 
encouraged to come together for such purposes. Concerning 
such instruction Acrelius records that — 

“it could not be avoided that they had sometimes to be 

allowed to explain themselves in English, as their thoughts 

thus came most easily. The young were afterwards taken 
by themselves to read their parts of Christian doctrine 
either in Swedish or in English; for from the want of 

Swedish schools the young learn mostly in English, until 

they become more intelligent, and then they use the 

Swedish catechism.” 2) 


Acrelius saw the need of preaching in both languages 


23) Acrelius, op. cit., p. 303. 
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and realized that the churches would ultimately have to change 
altogether from Swedish to English. In his comments on the 
language situation among them at his time he remarks: 

“The Swedes formerly dwelt more closely together, 
used their language more among themselves and daily at 
home in their houses; hence it happens that the old among 
our people do not speak English well, can hardly read an 
English book, or clearly understand English preaching; 
and, in a word, they hate in their hearts everything that 
is English. ... Some of the young people have learned 
both languages and bring up their children in the same 
manner, as they speak Swedish in their homes and let the 
children take their chance of learning English outside the 
house. Many others have through marriage mingled with 
the English, when neither father nor mother spoke any- 
thing in the house but what all could understand; or the 
parents thought it a shame that the child could not speak 
the common language when they came among strangers, 
and therefore so accustomed them to English that they 
would not afterwards willingly express themselves in 
Swedish. ... From this comes such a confusion as can 
scarcely be described.” *4) 


Provost Wrangel, who succeeded Acrelius and was quite 
conversant with the English and German languages, accord- 
ingly made greater efforts in the direction of English instruc- 
tion. In his English sermon to the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
Convention of 1760, as recorded by Muehlenberg, “the Rev. 
Provost set forth how necessary it was that Luther’s Shorter 
Catechism should be printed anew and translated into better 
English for the young, who understand neither Swedish nor 
German.” Wrangel at once set to work to carry out his 
demand, and it was reported to the convention of 1762 that 
“Dr. Wrangel has started an English school in one of his con- 
gregations in which the Lutheran catechism is taught in an 
English translation.” 5) 


The Decline. — There is no record of any further educa- 
tional work among the Swedes. Wrangel was recalled after 
a few years, when the German congregations in Pennsylvania 
sought to secure his appointment as an independent pastor, 


24) Ibid., p.360. For a detailed treatment of the problem cf. Weng, 
Armin, “The Language Problem in the Swedish Churches on the Dela- 
ware.” Lutheran Church Quarterly, July, 1930, pp. 249—260. 


25) Documentary History, Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
p. 62. 


Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 2 
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and in 1789 the Swedish government served notice on the 
congregations in America that in the future they could no 
longer expect help from Sweden, alleging that, whereas “the 
purpose, the Swedish tongue,” had come to an end, it was but 
just that in the future also the disbursements in Sweden 
should be discontinued. Wrangel had also supplied the vacant 
Episcopal congregations in the region with English services 
and attracted many to his own English services. When he 
left them, the Swedes therefore quickly drifted into the 
Episcopal congregations. Even today the “Old Swedes Church” 
in Wilmington and Philadelphia are Episcopal congregations. 
The decline of the churches and schools thus went on 
rapidly; the transition to English, the growth of the English 
schools, and the union of the Swedish churches with the 
Episcopal combined to cause the Swedes to abandon their 
schools a decade before the Revolution. The failure to provide 
adequately for the education of the people in the mother 
tongue as well as in English, the lack of Swedish and, later, 
‘of English Lutheran literature for the edification and self- 
education of the people, and the absence of provisions for the 
training of a native ministry combined with other factors to 
cause the Swedes to drift farther and farther from Lutheran- 
ism and to give up in time altogether the heritage received 
from their forefathers. The loss of these congregations to the 
Lutheran Church clearly showed the close relationship which 
both language and education have always borne to the progress 
and future of the Church. It undoubtedly served as a warning 
example to their German neighbors to be more zealous in the 
establishment and maintenance of their schools if they hoped 
to preserve their Church and their distinctive religious char- 
acter. The greater progress of the Church among the latter 
was in a significant measure due to the interest and zeal which 
they showed in the matter of education, even though, as it 
shall be pointed out below, they, too, made the mistake in 
neglecting to give proper and timely care to the transition in 
language, which was both natural and inevitable.*) 


26) In view of the national interest in the Swedish settlement en- 
gendered by the tercentenary celebrations held in Philadelphia and else- 
where during 1938, the following statement regarding its historical sig- 
nificance should prove worthy of note: 

“By resolution which the Honorable C.Hale Sipe submitted to the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature a bill was recently and unanimously 
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IV. Schools among the Dutch and Germans in New York 


Dutch Lutherans on Manhattan. — The first Dutch Lu- 
theran congregation on Manhattan in New York began its 
work shortly after 1623, but did not come to establish a per- 
manent organization until 1648. A school could not be opened 
for more than a century, since the opposition of the Dutch 
Reformed Church made it difficult to maintain even a separate 
church, and the children were forced by law to attend the 
Reformed church-school. 

Stuyvesant and the Dutch ministers were disposed to 
maintain the autocracy of the Reformed Church; in 1655 they 
forbade even Lutheran services in private houses and in 1659 
sent the Lutheran pastor Gutwasser back to Holland. Although 
the English governors after 1664 permitted this congregation 
to be served by its own pastor, no separate school was tol- 
erated, and the Lutherans were compelled for almost a century 


passed by that body stressing the service of the Swedish Lutheran 
pioneers who started the Colony of New Sweden, the first settlement in 
Pennsylvania, and erected the first state house in that commonwealth. 
These early Lutherans are to be rescued from the neglect and oblivion 
to which unsympathetic historians have relegated them. 

“Senator Sipe calls attention to the fact that ‘the texts of American 
history ... with but few exceptions ignore the Colony of New Sweden,... 
at the same time devoting much space to the first settlements in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and others of the thirteen original states.’ He points 
out that ‘the Colony of New Sweden had a number of excellencies which, 
in the language of Shakespeare, ‘plead like angels trumpet-tongued 
against the deep damnation’ of ignoring the high spots of its glorious 
history, . . . among such excellencies being (1) the establishing and 
carrying out of a just Indian policy, (2) the absence of slavery therein, 
(3) the planting of the precious principle of religious liberty in a place 
where, in the providence of Almighty God, it was destined to enjoy an 
uninterrupted growth from the time of its planting, thus hastening the 
dawn of the day when it became the most cherished and sacred principle 
of our American Commonwealth. 

“Senator Sipe induced the Senate to notify American publishers 
that the State would refuse any text-book ‘which ignored the ships 
Kalmar Nyckel (Key of Kalmar) and Fogel Grip that brought the first 
settlers of Pennsylvania; which ignores the establishment at Tinicum 
of the first permanent seat of government in Pennsylvania; which ig- 
nores the first State-house in Pennsylvania; which ignores the able and 
admirable Governor of New Sweden John Printz, who established the 
first permanent seat of government in Pennsylvania; and which ignores 
the fact that the Colony of New Sweden planted the precious principle 
of religious liberty in Pennsylvania soil.’ 

“The Lutheran Church owes Mr. Sipe a vote of thanks. We ought 
to have a standing committee in the Church that could cooperate with 
fair-minded legislators in rescuing other great chapters of Lutheran in- 
fluence upon America from wilful or unintentional neglect.” 


Walther League Messenger, June, 1937, p. 617 
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to unite with the Dutch Reformed Church in maintaining a 
school; even as late as 1730 the Reformed schoolmasters in 
the colony were forbidden to teach the children the Lutheran 
catechism.?) The close relationships that existed between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed in America throughout the 
Colonial period, resulting in the establishment of many 
“union” churches and schools, thus seems to have been 
initiated in connection with the very first school established 
in the Colonies. While the early Swedish Lutheran schools 
were virtually contemporaneous with the first Dutch Reformed 
school, this joint action forced upon the Dutch Lutherans on 
Manhattan gives some warrant for making the statement that 
the Lutheran congregation on Manhattan participated in the 
development of the first Dutch school. As the change to 
British rule gave the congregation the freedom to organize 
itself independently, a separate school was later opened, 
establishing an educational policy still maintained by this 
congregation 2°) in the operation of its elementary school over 
a period of two (or three) centuries. 

A small congregation had also established itself at Albany 
almost as early as the one on Manhattan; it suffered much in 
the same way, so that there is no evidence that a separate 
school was ever maintained. 


The Palatinates. — The first independent schools in New 
York were those among the Palatinates, who came into the 
colony in 1708 and 1710 under the leadership of Josua Kocher- 
thal. The first and smaller group had settled at Quassaick, 
near Newburgh, on a large tract of 2,190 acres granted by 
Queen Anne; the 1710 immigration included some 2,200 
people, who located in the valleys of the Hudson, Mohawk, 
Schoharie, and Swatara rivers and established congregations at 
West Camp, East Camp (Rhinebeck), Loonenburg (Athens), 
Germantown, and Schoharie. Schools were established at the 
same time. At West Camp a log schoolhouse was built in 
1710, with Johan Melchior Dauzweber as “schoolkeep” (Schul- 
halter );29) the school at East Camp was opened in the follow- 


27). Graebner, A. Li: op.-cit., p. 179; 

28) The present St. Matthew’s Lutheran School (Missouri Synod), 
145th Street, New York. 

29) Ketner, Two-hundredth Anniversary of St. Paul’s Ev. Luth 
Church, West Camp, N.Y. 
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ing year;*”) at Berne (Rensselaerville) in 1712,3!) and at Scho- 
harie in 1714. 

In the absence of sufficient ministers and schoolmasters 
the Palatinates appealed at various times to the Society for 
the Promotion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and numerous 
petitions were sent in their behalf between 1712 and 1750. 
This Society, however, refused consistently to support schools 
in another denomination, but did send a few missionaries to 
preach to them. Rev. John Haeger, in seeking aid from the 
Society, stated: “I have been several times resolved to make 
my humble application . . . about some encouragement for 
a schoolmaster to teach my children English and German, and 
this would contribute a great deal to propagating the Gospel 
and in time turn them into English and good members; and 
I will hope the Honorable Society will take it into considera- 
tion.” **) That his petition was successful is evident from his 
’ acknowledgment, in 1711, of the receipt of materials to com- 
plete the “Palatine schoolhouse.” *°) 


Other Schools. — The congregation at Newburgh, which 
established a school at the very outset in 1708, was able to 
maintain it for a number of decades through the income from 
its royal grant until many of the German settlers moved away 
to more fertile fields, and in consequence of false reports and 
misrepresentations George II in 1752 decreed that this land 
should be used for the sole benefit of an Anglican minister and 
schoolmaster. John A. Hartwick, two years later, established 
another colony at Newburgh, having purchased a large tract 
of land for the purpose. Settlers in the new colony were 
pledged ‘‘to contribute according to ability to the erection and 
maintenance of churches, parsonages, and schoolhouses and 
to send their children and servants to the school and to cate- 
chetical instruction until they were ready for confirmation.” *) 
It was in this new settlement that Hartwig in 1797 opened 
the first Lutheran theological seminary in America. 

In the Dutch Lutheran congregation at Athens, settled in 


30) Nicum, J., Geschichte des New York-Ministeriums, p. 39. 
31) Traver, C. H., History of St. Paul’s, Berne, N.Y. 


32) Kemp, W. W., Support of Schools in Colonial New York by the 
SeeG BOP. p. LoA ft. 


33) reer Records of New York, p. 1877. 
34) Nicum, op. cit., p. 103. 
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1703, three brothers by the name of Van Loon in 1727 gave 
forty acres of land in perpetual lease for the support of a 
schoolmaster and minister. Further immigration as well as 
natural growth brought about the establishment of other con- 
gregations and schools, at Stone Arabia (1729), Churchtown 
(1730), Loonenburg (1736), Manheim (1742), Sharon (1745), 
Brunswick (1746), Wurtemburg (1756), Melrose (1766), West 
Sand Lake (1776). Little is known concerning these schools, 
their duration, and their work. The teacher at Loonenburg 
remained but a few years; for in 1743 it was reported that the 
schoolhouse had been rented out as a dwelling and that the 
pastor, Berkenmeyer, was instructing the children in his home 
three times a week for five months in the year. Johan Arbeiter 
is mentioned as the teacher of St. Paul’s School at Schoharie 
until 1755, and he was followed by Andreas Laux. John Cast- 
dorf, a native of Goettingen, was for twelve years “the faithful | 
school-teacher at Beaverdam and below the Helleberg.” Both 
men worked under Pastor Peter Sommer..**) 


Difficulties and Obstacles. — Several factors interfered 
seriously with the progress of the schools during the middle 
of the century. The recurring wars with the Indians and with 
the French caused many of the settlers to flee from that sec- 
tion and curtailed all public activity over extended periods. 
Likewise, under the Colonial government of the province of 
New York the Lutheran churches could not in many instances 
hold property in their own right; the land on which their 
churches, parsonages, and schoolhouses were located was 
theirs merely by sufferance on the part of patrons who could 
dispossess them at will. Consequently, before the Revolution 
changed matters, there was much uncertainty, which pre- 
vented proper organization and joint undertakings, so that 
the Lutheran school movement in New York suffered much 
and never came to flourish as it did in other Lutheran settle- 
ments. The Revolution itself, with New York as a constant 
battle-ground, likewise put an end to educational endeavors, 
and few, if any, of the schools survived the war. The Gilead 
church-school in Brunswick, Rensellaer County, was prob- 
ably the only one outside of Manhattan which reopened after 


35) Belfour, Ed., Historical Sketch of St. Paul’s Ev. Luth. Church 
in Schoharie. 
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the war and continued its existence; °°) the Manhattan school 
was in operation again by 1790. 

The constant uncertainty and interference, together with 
the continual lack of pastors and teachers, caused many Lu- 
therans to unite with the Dutch and German Reformed 
churches, which enjoyed more privileges from the Colonial 
government; “union” churches became quite common in these 
settlements, the same pastors serving both congregations and 
the children attending the same school.) This unionistic 
policy as well as the influence of the school upon the children 
more and more tended to wean the Lutherans away from 
their own churches, even as it caused warring factions and 
much dissension. Muehlenberg,—who at this time was the 
leading spirit in the Lutheran Church and had brought about 
the organization and unification of the churches in Pennsyl- 
vania, — together with his father-in-law, the noted Conrad 
Weiser, came to New York to investigate matters and to settle 
the difficulties in some of the congregations. Wherever he 
came, he urged the establishment of schools and stressed their 
worth. 


The Oldest Permanent School. — The old congregation on 
Manhattan, Trinity Church, did not succeed in opening a per- 
manent school until 1753, when a school-building was erected 
during the pastorate of John A. Weygand. It is not recorded 
who the first teacher was, though attempts have been made 
to connect the noted Philip Embury, the founder of the first 
Methodist church in America, with this office, since he was 
a schoolmaster and a member of this congregation.**) The 


36) Barnett, J. N., History of Gilead Evang. Luth. Church, Centre 
Brounswick, Nay. poco. 

37) Cobb, Sanford, The Story of the Palatinates, p. 28 f. 

38) Philip Embury, a German-Irish immigrant and descendant of 
refugee Palatinates who had been settled in Ireland, taught from 1761 
to 1766 in the “New School House next door to the Lutheran Minister.” 
He as well as his cousin Barbara Heck, who is also closely associated 
with early Methodism, were communicant members in Trinity Church 
from 1758 to 1765, as disclosed by the records of the congregation, on 
the basis of which a writer in the Methodist Review for May and June, 
1929, concludes that Philip Embury (Emmerich?) was the Lutheran 
schoolmaster. If Embury taught in this school between 1760 and 1765, 
he either succeeded the “worthless schoolmaster” referred to above or 
in the opinion of Pastor Weygand was the undesirable “heretical” indi- 
vidual who later became a Methodist. — A detailed account of the history 
and records is given in K. Kretzmann’s “A Lutheran School-teacher the 
Founder of the First Methodist Church in America (?),” in Concordia 
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school stood on lower Broadway and Exchange Place, to which 
site the congregation had moved from its original location on 
the present site of Trinity Episcopal Church at Wall Street. 
In 1750 the Dutch and German elements in the congregation 
separated, and it was in the German congregation, now called 
Christ Church, that the new school was opened in 1753. The 
school carried on under many difficulties. The pastor in 1762 
reported to the Pennsylvania Ministerium, of which he was 
a member, that “the German school is badly managed by 
reason of a worthless schoolmaster.” There were several 
interruptions, particularly during the Revolution, when all 
schools in the city were closed; but after the war the 
two congregations reunited under Muehlenberg’s son-in-law, 
Dr. John C. Kunze, and the school was revived; in 1794 
George Strebeck, a ministerial student studying under Kunze, 
taught “reading and arithmetic in English.” In 1801 the 
church, together with ten others in the city, received a part 
of the State appropriation to be used for the education of poor 
children. The school flourished under Kunze, who had been 
on the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania and was now 
also a professor of Semitics in King’s College (Columbia). 
Dr. Kunze was therefore naturally active in the promotion of 
education during his pastorate from 1784 to 1807. The school 
also flourished under Dr. Frederick C. Schaeffer, whose pas- 
torate extended from 1814 to 1831. After a period of decline 
the school was revived in 1843, when Rev. Theo. Brohm took 
charge of the congregation and school and after the organiza- 
tion of the Missouri Synod brought them into membership 
with this body, since which time the school has continued 
uninterruptedly to the present day, as mentioned above. 

The unification of the churches in New York was brought 
about through the organization of the Ministerium of New 
York in 1786, at which time there were nearly forty Lutheran 
congregations, but only nine pastors to serve them. 

The Ministerialordnung adopted in 1794 made little men- 


Historical Institute Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 3 (Oct., 1929), pp. 66—69. — 
A photographic reproduction in this last-named publication shows that 
on the same page of the church record (for 1766) listing Embury’s and 
Heck’s names there are entered the names of two Roosevelts, Lutheran 
progenitors of Presidents Theodore and Franklin Roosevelt. Cf. K. Kretz- 
mann’s “The Lutheran Ancestry of President F. D. Roosevelt,” Vol. VI, 2 
(Oct., 1933), pp. 65—73. 
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tion of schools except to stipulate that licensed candidates for 
the ministry were obligated to “conduct instruction regularly 
and to visit the schools,” in accordance with the general prac- 
tise in the Church that candidates were required to serve as 
school-teachers and thus gain practical experience until they 
were ordained. It was also stipulated that reports on the 
condition of the schools were to be handed in at each conven- 
tion; however, no parochial reports were printed before 1822, 
and after that date no schools were included in the published 
data until 1829, when 9 schools were reported to the conven- 
tion of the General Synod. There was no intensive effort to 
establish or maintain schools, not only because of a dearth 
of pastors, but also because general use was made of other 
educational facilities, since the schools of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and of the Reformed churches were 
readily accessible and often jointly maintained. Not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when German immigration 
into the State set in on a large scale, did the school movement 
in New York begin to flourish and assume significant pro- 
portions. 


CHAPTERALL 


Lutheran Schools 


in the Colonial and Early National Period 
(Continued) 


V. Schools among the Germans in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Maryland 


1. PENNSYLVANIA 


First Settlements and Schools.— The early history of 
education in Pennsylvania presents a distinct illustration of 
the many varied types of education and educational facilities 
that came to be developed in the original Colonies and States 
before the rise of public-school systems. In no other colony 
or state was the population of a more heterogeneous character 
than in Pennsylvania, where the tolerant attitude and liberal 
principles of the Quaker government had attracted a great 
diversity of peoples, who represented many nationalities. 
English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Swedes, Finns, Dutch, Ger- 
mans — all together formed a mixture of peoples who differed 
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from one another in various ways: in language, in customs, 
in creeds, in ideals, and in aspirations, all of which were strong 
factors tending to segregate the people into individual com- 
munities and groups and each of which sponsored its own type 
of church-school for its own particular needs and ends. While 
representing various creeds and nationalities, virtually all 
were Protestant in faith and made efforts looking toward the 
establishment of schools as part of their church organizations. 
Since no one group or denomination was in a majority, as in 
New England, where the Puritan Calvinists had a complete 
monopolistic control of both Church and State, Pennsylvania 
naturally developed a policy of leaving education to private 
and parochial effort, with no assistance or control on the part 
of the government. 

The heavy immigration of German Lutherans made Penn- 
sylvania the most fertile field for the development of the 
parochial school.!) Both in respect to language and religion 
the population of the central Colonies was quite heterogeneous, 
and at that time it was both natural and in the interest of 
freedom that the parochial school was relied upon in general 
for the education of the children. Consequently all denomi- 
nations, the Lutherans, Quakers, Reformed, Presbyterians, 
Moravians, Mennonites, and others, maintained schools in con- 
nection with their churches and supported them until long 
after the turn of the century and rise of the public-school 
system. 

The first Lutherans to settle in Pennsylvania located in 
and around Germantown under the leadership of the Pietists 
and Mystics, Francis Daniel Pastorius (originally a Lutheran), 
John Kelpius, Daniel Falckner, John G. Sellig, and Henrich 
B. Koster, who in 1694 erected a log hut in which they con- 
ducted a school for the children of Germantown and vicinity. 
Falckner organized the first Lutheran congregation at New 


1) The Lutheran school movement in Pennsylvania is given its most 
complete and detailed treatment in C. L. Maurer’s Early Lutheran Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania (Ed.D. thesis, Temple University, 1932), which 
carries the development of the early schools through to 1800 and in- 
cludes somewhat more than one half of the total number of Lutheran 
schools established in the State prior to enactment of public-school 
legislation. — Details concerning the union Lutheran-German Reformed 
schools were originally presented in the comprehensive study by F.G. 
Livingood, Eighteenth-century Reformed Church-schools (Ed.D. thesis, 
Harvard, 1930). 
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Hanover, Montgomery County, in 1703; a school was estab- 
lished a few years later, was maintained for over a century, 
and was served by such noted early teachers as J. F. Vigera, 
J. Nicholas Kurtz, and John Jacob Loeser. 

Settlements of the Lutherans were found in Philadelphia, 
New Hanover, New Providence, and principally in Northamp- 
ton, Lehigh, Berks, Lancaster, and York counties, some 
twenty-seven congregations being listed by 1740. With few 
exceptions schools were established almost simultaneously 
with the churches. While the congregations were suffering 
from a lack of duly qualified ministers, they were to some ex- 
tent at least supplied with schoolmasters, each shipload of 
immigrants bringing a few. Some of these schoolmasters were 
not always men of good character, nor did they possess the 
proper qualifications; but they at least helped to supply a 
measure of instruction and in the absence of pastors generally 
conducted reading services, functioned as sextons and or- 
ganists, and officiated at funerals. However, in view of the 
considerable number of nominal Lutherans in Pennsylvania 
the number of congregations and schools was woefully inade- 
quate to meet the demands and needs. 


Muehlenberg and the Schools. — Representatives of these 
congregations in 1734 addressed an appeal for help to Dr. Zie- 
genhagen, pastor of the Lutheran Royal Chapel in London, 
who forwarded the petition to Germany, where it was given 
wide circulation. Other appeals for pastors and teachers were 
made to Francke at Halle, to Fresenius at Darmstadt, and to 
the Swedes in Delaware and New Jersey. After some delay 
the authorities at Halle agreed to call and ordain a man to go 
to Pennsylvania, and their choice fell upon one who had been 
educated in their own famed institution, namely, Henry 
Melchior Muehlenberg. Muehlenberg arrived at Charleston, 
S.C., in 1742, and after a brief visit with the Salzburgers in 
the Ebenezer settlement in Georgia he proceeded to Pennsy]l- 
vania to begin his work. Here he at first experienced some 
difficulty in gaining the confidence of the people, which was 
due less to personal matters than to a general misunderstand- 
ing regarding his call and duties. Besides establishing new 
congregations, he undertook to organize properly those that 
already existed; and his extensive visits and journeys opened 
his eyes to the dire need for schools. 
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Not being able to take care of all the schools he found it 
necessary to establish or to assist in securing enough satis- 
factory teachers, Muehlenberg appealed to Francke at Halle 
to send him a number of assistants, both pastors and teachers. 
The appeal resulted in the sending of Rev. Peter Brunnholtz 
and Teachers John N. Kurtz and John H. Schaum, who arrived 
in 1745. Schaum took charge of St. Michael’s School in Phil- 
adelphia, and Kurtz went to New Hanover to assist J. F. 
Vigera, whom Muehlenberg had brought there from the 
Ebenezer School in Georgia. 

The annual reports of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
which was organized in 1748, give some details concerning the 
development of its educational work. The lack of men and 
means, however, is particularly noticeable and indicates the 
chief obstacles that lay in the way of growth. At the meeting 
of the synod in 1753 the pastors complained that “the schools 
are in a very poor state because able and faithful teachers 
are scarce, salaries utterly insufficient, the members too widely 
scattered and in most cases poor, roads are too bad in winter, 
and the children are too urgently needed on the farms in 
summer.” 2) 


The Pennsylvania Germans. — The influx of German im- 
migrants became very heavy after 1740, so that by 1747 Gover- 
nor Thomas reported their number to be three fifths of the 
entire population of 124,000 in Pennsylvania; and as the num- 
ber continued to increase, fears were expressed by the English 
citizenry that they would Germanize the colony. Benjamin 
Franklin, as a result of this attitude, in 1753 advocated 
measures of repression and special education; he strongly 
criticized the Germans for holding on “stubbornly” to their 
native language and charged them with ignorance for doing so. 
Yet he had to make the admission: 

“They behave, however, submissively enough at pres- 
ent to the civil government, which, I wish, they may con- 
tinue to do; for I remember when they modestly declined 
intermeddling in our elections. But now they come in 
droves and carry all before them, except in one or two 
counties. 

“Few of their children in the country learn English. 
They import many books from Germany; and of the six 


2) Hallesche Nachrichten; quoted by A. L. Graebner, Geschichte 
der Lutherischen Kirche in Amerika, p. 496. 
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printing-houses in the province two are entirely German, 
two half German, half English, and but two entirely 
English. They have one German newspaper and one half 
German. Advertisements intended to be general are now 
printed in Dutch and English. The signs in our streets 
have inscriptions in both languages, and in some places in 
German only. They begin of late to make all their bond 
and other legal instruments in their own language, which 
(though, I think, it ought not to be) are allowed good in 
our courts, where the German business so increases that 
there is continued need of interpreters; and I suppose in 
a few years they will also be necessary in the Assembly 
to tell one half of our legislators what the other half say. 

“In short, unless the stream of their importation 
could be turned from this to other Colonies, they will 
soon so outnumber us that all the advantages we have will 
not in my opinion be able to preserve our language, and 
even our government will become precarious. ... Yet 
I am not entirely for refusing to admit them into our 
Colonies. All that seems to me necessary is to distribute 
them more equally, mix them with the English, establish 
English schools, where they are now too thickly settled.... 
I say, I am not against the admission of Germans in 
general, for they have their virtues. Their industry and 
frugality are exemplary. They are excellent husbandmen 
and contribute greatly to the improvement of a country.’”) 


Shortly after 1750 an attempt was accordingly made to 
supply the poverty-stricken Germans with free schools as well 
as to introduce English instruction and to begin the process 
of Anglicizing them. This was done in connection with the 
Charity School Movement initiated by the German Reformed 
pastor Michael Schlatter with the help of the London Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, whose in- 
terest had been secured through the advocacy of Provost Wil- 
liam Smith of the College at Philadelphia (University of Penn- 
sylvania) “in order that the Germans might more readily 
acquire the English language and manners and that they might 
be enabled to make use of ‘English privileges.’ ” 

Twelve charity schools were accordingly established be- 
tween 1754 and 1763, with one or two Lutherans in each com- 
munity serving as trustees. Such leaders as Muehlenberg, and 
Schlatter for the Reformed, lent enthusiastic support to the 
movement and helped to establish some of the schools, believ- 


3) Woody, Thomas, The Educational Views of Benjamin Franklin, 
Dili. 
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ing that it would be well for their people not only to acquire 
an education in their own mother tongue and thus safeguard 
their language and the language of the Church but also to gain 
a necessary knowledge of English to be able to better fulfil 
their obligations of citizenship; and in order that the enter- 
prise would be properly made known and supported, they 
sponsored the publication of a German newspaper by the 
trustees. However, the Germans soon came to see that selfish 
motives actuated the promoters and that the movement in- 
volved the integrity of their language and nationality; they 
consequently lost interest in, and zeal for, such schools and 
came to oppose the movement, spurred on especially by the 
attacks of the famed printer Christopher Saur, who cam- 
paigned against it in his German paper on the ground that the 
real purpose of the schools had not been truthfully stated. 
As a result the movement languished, and after ten years of 
operation the attempt to continue them was abandoned. 


The Effects of the Revolution.— The progress of the 
schools before the Revolution was decidedly slow for the 
various reasons and conditions stated. Some 40 schools, with 
1,400 to 1,500 enrolled pupils, can be definitely identified as 
being in existence in Pennsylvania at the time the war broke 
out, and it is probable that there were others. The War for 
Independence, however, caused education everywhere to suffer 
seriously. Many of the rural and parochial schools were forced 
to close; others continued a more or less intermittent exis- 
tence; and those in the cities were often likewise affected. 
There was not, however, a general breakdown in parochial 
education in the larger congregations, as at Philadelphia, York, 
Hanover, Lancaster, Providence, Reading, and elsewhere. The 
greatest disturbance was felt in the country congregations, 
where many of the less prominent schoolmasters enlisted in 
the army. 

To what extent Lutheran schools suffered cannot be fully 
determined. The disastrous effects of the war, however, may 
be inferred from the fact that the Protocol of the Conventions 
of the Ministerium makes virtually no mention of schools and 
education during the period from the outbreak of the war until 
1793, in which year again reports are given concerning schools, 
which reveal renewed interest in education. The establish- 
ment of the Federal Government in 1789 brought to an end the 
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period of uncertainty and dissatisfaction which followed the 
war, and people could again give more thought and support 
to the matter of education. The adoption of State constitutions 
brought the question of public education more generally before 
the people; and while the early provisions for education which 
were adopted at the time were concerned only with the edu- 
cation of the poor, they sharpened local and national con- 
sciousness to the need of wider extension of educational 
facilities in general, with the result that an era of much edu- 
cational activity followed. 


Growth in Number. — The report of the Ministerium for 
1793 lists 55 schools within the 68 congregations; not all, how- 
ever, were reported. Thus the 1796 report makes mention of 
“some extra schools (Ueberschulen)‘) in various congrega- 
tions” without enumerating them. In the reports for 1795 
frequent mention is made of the fact that “many parents prefer 
to send their children to English schools,” that “the tendency 
toward English is very strong,” indicating a hindrance to the 
growth of “German” schools in various congregations. Con- 
sequently the use and teaching of English was gradually in- 
troduced, beginning in the larger cities. Adequate provision, 
however, was not made for the transition to English, which, 
as is shown below, proved quite detrimental to both school 
and church. 

At the close of the century there were more than one hun- 
dred schools under the supervision of the Ministerium. The 
number of schools largely exceeded the number of pastors 
and parishes. In 1793, 24 pastors serving 68 congregations 
within their extensive parishes reported 55 schools, some in- 
dividuals reporting as many as 7 or 8 and one even 11 schools. 
The minutes for 1802 show 79 schools. By including 27 schools 
that were not included in this report, we have a total of 106 
schools for this year. When we sum up the number of schools 
at the close of the century, an approximation is all that can 
be made. By the use of every available information it is safe 
to assume that there were at least 130 schools under the super- 
vision of the Lutheran Church. Since some of the schools 
were open only in the winter, the number of pupils varied; 


4) Whether these schools were elementary or higher (weber: 
above?) schools cannot be definitely determined; however, the official 
translation of the Protocol designates them as “smaller schools.” 
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but it is safe to assume that at least five thousand pupils re- 
ceived instruction in these church-schools at the close of the 
century.®) 

The total number and distribution of schools in Penn- 
sylvania established up to 1800 is indicated in Table II, which 
includes all that were established since the initiation of the 
work at the beginning of the century. The growth before 1800 
took place chiefly in the more densely populated region in the 
eastern and south central parts of the State, while the ex- 
pansion of the schools after 1800, as detailed in a later chapter, 
was chiefly toward the western sections of the State, which 
were rapidly being opened up for settlement and attracted 
large numbers of settlers from the East as well as from Europe. 


Table II. Distribution by Counties of Lutheran Schools in Pennsylvania, 


1700—1800 * 

County Schools County Schoois 
Berksrge cin Set tie eee 25 Cumberland atras 9 e 3 
NOt yee, as ena tae 15 Alleghany: se 22a ers cee =k oe 2 
Lehigh arte eer noe oe ee 13 Bucks s-tres tain sa ote 2 
Montgomery) 2e eee ee 11 Franklines astro rue 2 
Northumberland 22.2. 9 Westmoreland 52-252. 2% = 2 
Philadelphig te 2. oe 9 ACLATTIS eee ee tee hea 1 
Lebanon’ tac oe 8 Bedford sepesati hitter 2 ed a 
Northampton fA es 8 CON tet ee ese nce a 
Dauphine es eee eee 5 Payette eee eee ees al 
Schuylkill (soe) 3 era 5 Hiintinet on, rete eee ee ui 
Chester 2tes Uh oe ore eee 4 Montoetsies te ie whe, 1 
daancaster «4 eas on oe 4 SOMeCrset ee es a ees a 


Total number, 134 


* On the basis of Maurer’s Early Lutheran Schools in Pennsylvania 


The growth of the system after 1800 is indicated in 
Table III, according to the minutes and reports of the Min- 
isterium. 


Table III. Growth of Lutheran Schools in Pennsylvania, 1800—1820 


Year Schools Year Schools 
1803: 2S ss. 2 eee 0-106)" = * AGS ee eee oe 164 

B04) eet ed ee 89 8 i WEES A ee ee ee 139 

SUD eee ee 3st he 93 WS Uy ete tee ets Pee os Swe copes 172 

1806") Be ee 121 LO LG ce eeey ee: a AS 149 

SOY ods abe oR ee ee 95 8 BY (Pic Se iene A ale 165 

SOS ween n 4 te ere ee ut AOL Sete eee bn Be ae 177 

ASLO cee oath Cth Le 108 Be od Uo Ries aed: Canaan BA DLs 

iP. 20 Be cee ake he eer ee 144 OO eae ee dole ee 206 (240) * 


* More probable number 


The above figures are incomplete since the number of 


5) Maurer, op.cit., p.198f. P.E.Kretzmann, “The Christian Day- 
schools of America,” in A Brief History of Education, p. 111 f. 
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schools was not indicated each year and absentees often failed 
to submit reports to the annual convention, as was usually 
stated in the reports. The fluctuations and apparent losses or 
slight increases are only due to this fact, so that there were in 
reality more schools each year than recorded. As Maurer def- 
initely records 106 schools for 1802 (the terminus of his com- 
pilation) , as compared with 80 reported, so, too, a comparison 
of the reports for 1819 and 1820 reveals that some 30 schools 
were reported in 1819 by men who failed to report them in 
1820, thus bringing the total for 1820 to approximately 240. 

A statement in the report for 1813 calls attention to other 
schools assisting in the congregational work: 

“It is also necessary to state that there are many more 

German schools in our country than are given here. Only 
those given here are congregational schools, which are 
under the immediate control of the congregation. But 
there are very many other German schools which neigh- 
boring farmers have established among themselves and of 
which they themselves have control. For this reason the 
latter are not found in the above enumeration.”’ §) 

These neighborhood schools (“subscription” schools, com- 
monly called “pay-schools”) apparently had no direct connec- 
tion with the congregational schools, though in many instances 
congregations were active in fostering such schools for chil- 
dren who lived at too great a distance to attend conveniently 
the school conducted either in the church-building or on the 
churchyard. 

2. NEW JERSEY 

There are but few records of regular schools among the 
Lutherans in New Jersey. In the Raritan region there was 
a school in 1730, with one Musselbach as teacher. The school 
in the Cohansey (Salem County) congregation was begun in 
1745 by Schoolmaster Loeser. After 1748 the work was car- 
ried on by Michael Dielshoefer, J. Kuhlemann, and Wilhelm 
Ilgen until 1809. Most of the New Jersey congregations were 
served by neighboring German pastors from Pennsylvania, and 
the Swedish pastors in the region also conducted German 
services for these people. Lack of pastors and teachers was 
responsible for the slow and meager growth of schools, and 
the reports of the pastors to the Pennsylvania Ministerium 


6) Documentary History, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, p. 451. 
Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 3 
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show that education was largely neglected. In addition to the 
Cohansey school a school was reported for the Greenwich, 
Warren County, congregation in 1793; but not until the Ger- 
man immigration set in after 1820 was there any extensive 
growth of schools. Then various German congregations in the 
State established parish-schools, as is indicated below. 


3. MARYLAND 


Settlements and Schools. — The first Lutherans to settle 
in Maryland were Swedes, who constituted an outpost of the 
large Swedish settlements that had begun on the Delaware 
River. They came in 1645, only eleven years after the found- 
ing of the Swedish colony, and settled in what is now Cecil 
County; four years later they built the first Lutheran church 
in what is now Maryland. However, though there were some 
three hundred Lutheran families in that locality by 1660, the 
settlement was not permanent; there are no records to in- 
dicate whether or not this large congregation maintained a 
school, though it is most probable that it did.”) 

The migration of German Lutherans into Central Mary- 
land went on contemporaneously with the settlement of Penn-. 
sylvania, having received a strong impetus from the liberal 
offers of land made by Lord Baltimore to attract settlers into 
his domains. The Monocacy settlement in Frederick County 
in 1732 marked the beginning of both church and educational 
activity, with Schoolmaster Crecelius functioning in both 
capacities for the Lutherans, as Thomas Schley did for the 
Reformed, until David Candler, formerly schoolmaster at 
Conewago, assumed pastoral charge of the Monocacy parish 
in 1743. A separate congregation soon developed in Frederick 
City, where a school was also established and continued until 
1836, Schoolmaster Theodore Haux serving as teacher from 
1753 to-1794.8) 

With Frederick City as a center, congregations and schools 
developed in the following decades in Frederick and Carroll 
counties, in Middletown, Taneytown, Tom’s Creek, Man- 
chester; these were established principally through the efforts 


7) Wentz, Abdel Ross, History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Maryland, 1820—1920. Together with a Brief Sketch of Each Con- 
gregation of the Synod, p.11. 

8) Hennighausen, L. P., Early German Settlements in Western 
Maryland. 
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of Charles Wildbahn, a schoolmaster from Winchester, whom 
Muehlenberg had licensed to perform ministerial acts.) 

The Conococheague settlement in Western Maryland, in 
Washington County, began only a few years later, and several 
congregations and schools came to be established, as at 
Hagerstown, Funkstown, Boonsboro (Ringgolds), Emmitts- 
burg, Greencastle, Leitersburg. Though congregational re- 
cords occasionally refer to the Schulmeister, few of them give 
the names of such men. Among the teachers in these schools 
specific mention is made of Crecelius and Wildbahn, as men- 
tioned above; at Hagerstown (St. John’s), John Adam Weiss 
(1794), Schulmeister Arnold (1796), Schulmeister Hackman 
(1806) , George Weiss, Heinrich Ruetschler or Richter (1812), 
Schulmeister Rickseeker (1823), Mr. Eberhardt (1824); at 
Funkstown, John George Jung or Young (1773-1806); at Lei- 
tersburg (Bart’s or Beard’s Church), Adam Miller (1774) and 
Michael Boor (1786); the pastor, Johan Ruthrauf, specifically 
designated himself “teacher [pastor] and schoolmaster” (1798). 
Young, who was also a minister, in a letter written in 1786, 
refers to “regular” schoolmasters in several of the above 
schools but does not mention any of them by name. 

The third important center of Lutheranism was Baltimore, 
with a settlement beginning shortly after the town was laid 
out in 1730; the congregation, however, was without the 
services of a regular pastor or schoolmaster until 1755. Moritz 
Woerschler was the first schoolmaster, and he initiated the 
educational work, which Zion Congregation continued until 
recent years on an ever-widening scale.!°) 


Extent of System. — The early educational work in Mary- 
land is much obscured by the incompleteness of existing 
records. Few pastors were available, and it is quite probable 
and generally supposed that the schoolmasters within the con- 
gregations served in both capacities. Seventeen congregations 
were established before 1775, but there is no definite record 
that all of them maintained schools, though it is most likely 
that they did; and it was not until well toward the end of 
the century that the educational work received more definite 


9) Wentz, A. R., op. cit., p. 34 f. 

10) Zion School, which later included also a high school, was 
attended in 1869 by 776 pupils, 480 boys and 296 girls. The school con- 
tinued in operation until 1895. 
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and complete development, since most of the schoolmasters 
mentioned taught at this time. 

The Maryland congregations were less numerous and 
more scattered than those in Pennsylvania; consequently the 
number of schools was considerably smaller. Until 1820 these 
schools were included in the Pennsylvania Ministerium reports 
because of the close association of both fields. The Maryland 
and Virginia Synod was given separate organization in 1820. 
Its first report in 1821 listed 39 schools, of which 24 were in 
Maryland, distributed as indicated in Table IV. As is shown 
later, all of these schools continued until the public-school law 
of 1836 put a quick cessation to such school endeavor. 


Table IV. Distribution of Schools in Maryland, 1821 


Baltimores parish, <2. ce es 2 ee eee RS 1 
Manchester parish (Baltimore County) 4 
REGCETICKtO Wil » suis Sec D 2k le i Pe ie can ee ec ee Oe al 
Woodsborough parish (Frederick County) _... 5 
Middletowh ‘parish (250s 2) Gk SI ae rs ee, ot 4 
Hagerstown-Funkstown parish 5) 
Uniontown parish. 2 lees: ee ee ee ROE eee ers 4 

Totalavumber,of schools 28.4. sabe Oe yee 24 


VI. Schools among the Germans in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia 


1. VIRGINIA 

Twenty destitute German families, which had landed on 
the Virginia coast in 1717 and as indentured servants of Gov- 
ernor Spottswood had spent eight years of hard service in the 
iron works at Germanna, settled in 1725 in Spottsylvania 
(Madison) County and established Hebron Congregation. The 
first German Lutheran school was at once begun by John 
Casper Stoever. The latter, in 1734, went to Germany to raise 
funds for the erection of suitable buildings, a church, a par- 
sonage, with schoolrooms, and a library. The collection of 
some $10,000 enabled the settlement to acquire a sizable plan- 
tation and to set apart land for the support of both pastor and 
schoolmaster. This. made it possible to maintain the school 
with some interruptions, when a satisfactory schoolmaster was 
not available, for well over a century. 

As the offers of Lord Baltimore had attracted large num- 
bers of Germans from Pennsylvania to Central and Western 
Maryland, so also the liberal inducements of Lord Fairfax 
caused many to settle in Virginia. The latter, in 1732, ceded 
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a tract of 25,000 acres to Jost Hite and Jacob Van Meter on 
condition that they would settle two hundred German fam- 
ilies on the tract. The desire of the governor to have his 
western possessions occupied brought many other Germans 
not only from Pennsylvania but also from Maryland, New 
Jersey, and New York, the majority of whom established them- 
selves in the beautiful and fertile Shenandoah Valley and in 
various valleys at the headwaters of the Potomac and Shen- 
andoah rivers.!!) 


Schoolmasters and Schools. — Congregations and schools 
came to be established in various communities, among the 
earlier of which were those at Strasburg (Staufferstadt) in 
1747, Woodstock (Muellerstadt) in 1748, Winchester in 1753, 
Harrisonburg (Friedens) in 1749, McGaheysville (Peaked 
Mountain) in 1763, Lovettsville (Loudon County) in 1765, 
Shepherdstown (W. Va.) in 1775. But few of the early school- 
masters are definitely known, only the following names being 
disclosed in congregational records: at Peaked Mountain, 
Gottfried Leonhardt (1762), Charles Schmidt (1785) ; in Rock- 
ingham County (McGaheysville?), Thomas Opps (1761); at 
Winchester, Anthon Ludi (1764) and Carl F. Wildbahn (1762), 
Miss Streit (1785); at Madison, John Schwarbach and Jacob 
Frank (1775) (Paul Henkel, who was reared in this congre- 
gation, states in his diary that in his youth, in the 1760’s, they 
were taught “by a German woman named Catherina Alein 
Thomas, who could read, write, and cipher well, so that we 
in short time learned to read German’); Frederick Shad 
(1800), Robert Utz (1838) ; at Woodstock, Jacob Frank (1775), 
Jacob Mayer. (1782), Peter Weber (1785), and Schullehrer 
Berger (1783) in Shenandoah County, Kramle at Shepherds- 
town (1766); at Martinsburg, Herr Silber (1790), Schul- 
meister Bernhard (1795); at Strasburg, Heinrich Simund 
(1778) and Schulmeister Hachmann (1795). 

In the period after the Revolution there was further 
growth and extension of educational activity, with schools 
being established in the congregations farther south. John 
G. Butler was active in this work in Wythe County, John 
William Meyer in Botetourt County, Aug. Spindler and the 


11) Cassell, C. W., Finck, W. J., Henkel, Elon O., History of the 
Lutheran Church in Virginia and East Tennessee, chap. 1.— Wayland, 
J. W., The German Element of the Shenandoah Valley, Va. 
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Henkels in Augusta County. The New Market parish-school 
was started in 1805, with Andreas Spitzer as teacher. In many 
instances entries in congregational records merely mention 
the word Schulmeister without giving the name of the man 
holding the office. It is quite probable that men referred to 
in early synodical reports as Vorleser (readers) in the con- 
gregations and who were especially authorized to perform 
various functions in them were teachers in the schools. Thus 
the 1809 Virginia conference report lists the following: Hein- 
rich Borner (Powellsfort, Shenandoah County); Johannes 
Perst and Daniel Schaefer (Emanuel, Augusta Co.); Cor- 
nelius Carpenter (Culpepper, Madison Co.), Johannes Zend- 
meier (Montgomery Co.); Henrich Rupfert (Davidsburg, 
Shenandoah Co.). 

The work of Paul Henkel of New Market and the en- 
deavors of his brothers Ambrosius and Solomon are particu- 
larly worthy of mention, since their activity in producing in 
their printery in New Market numerous schoolbooks, primers, 
readers, catechisms, hymn-books, and devotional literature, 
most of which was written and illustrated by themselves,!’) 
did much to stimulate interest in, and promote the growth of, 
existing as well as new schools. Paul and Solomon Henkel 
also taught school at various places. In 1799 Paul Henkel 
writes of his teaching the children of relatives in Pendleton 
County; his brother John taught the school in Madison in 
1801; and they at various times taught school in their homes. 
Solomon Henkel later became the founder of the New Market 
Academy. 

The Virginia Conference.— At a special conference of 
these congregations, held in the schoolhouse in Winchester in 
1793, much emphasis was laid upon the matter of education 
of the children in their German schools, and the reports for 
the ensuing years contain urgent appeals to the parents to 
send their children to the church-schools, which provided not 
only for their temporal but above all for their spiritual and 
religious development. Similarly many appeals were made 
to keep up the schools on account of their direct bearing upon 
the work of the Church, the language of worship and literature 
of the Church, as is recounted in a subsequent chapter on the 


12) Their home-made press and cuts are at present owned by Duke 
University and are on display in the university library. 
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language problems in Lutheran education. The resolutions of 
the Virginia Conference were identical with those of their 
Pennsylvania brethren. At the convention of 1815 every 
preacher was urged and admonished to let it be his concern 
to make provisions in all his congregations that a regular 
German school be held by men having the proper ability. In 
case he could not get a proper schoolmaster, he himself was 
to teach school at least three months in the year; and if such 
schools could not be held in some of his congregations, it 
should be his duty to see to it that instruction be given, as 
often and as much as possible, by the pastor himself or by 
deacons and elders or some other capable man, in order that 
the adolescent youth would receive some measure of instruc- 
tion in reading and writing. 

When the Maryland-Virginia Synod was organized in 1820, 
the report indicated that 18 schools were in operation for that 
year in the indicated parishes. Most of these schools continued 
for another two decades, as will be seen, until the establish- 
ment of public schools put a quick end to their work. 


Table V. Distribution of Schools in Virginia, 1820 


DHEDNeCrOStOW Nie. sane oe st DERRICK ESCO oe 2 eee ee, 1 
PeatlIMSDUrge tee eee be Py 2 Woodstock 
Roudons County) 24!) 2 Cu ee CNWWAWIOMK CER fo = mnt te he 5 
Madison County i222 300) 2. 3 Shenandoah 
Wisthex County, faut: tia rae Z 
Total, 18 
2. GEORGIA 


The Salzburgers. — The settlement of Georgia by the Salz- 
burgers, who were driven from Austria by extended persecu- 
tions, began in 1684; the lack of records makes it impossible, 
however, to determine whether a school was founded at this 
early date. The edict of 1731, which compelled all Protestants 
to leave the Province of Salzburg, brought a large addition 
to the colony, which under the personal direction of Governor 
Oglethorpe located in 1734 twenty-five miles north of Sa- 
vannah in a settlement which they called Ebenezer (“Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us’). Ebenezer was a Christian- 
socialistic settlement, and the attempt of its inhabitants to in- 
troduce silk culture into North America constitutes one of the 
most fascinating tales of early Colonial endeavor.) 


13) The voluminous Urlsperger Nachrichten and Ackerwerk Gottes, 
comprising some 10,000 pages of notes and observations in the form of 
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The Ebenezer parish, with Bolzius and Gronau as pastors, 
at once (in 1734) opened a school and engaged a teacher, who 
instructed the children in the secular branches, while the 
pastors taught Bible history and gave catechetical instruction. 
A second school was soon built in the country, and a similar 
arrangement was made regarding instruction. John F. Vigera, 
who later became famous as a teacher in the Philadelphia 
and New Hanover schools, was the first regular teacher; how- 
ever, he taught only a few years, since Muehlenberg, who 
visited the parish in 1743, induced him to go to Pennsylvania, 
where good teachers were sorely needed. 

A third school was erected in 1754, when many other 
Germans settled in this region, — an overflow of the migration 
of Pennsylvanians into the Carolinas, — and established settle- 
ments at Yosen, Abberhorn, and Josephstown. One Paulitsch 
was teacher in this school, and Ortmann and an Englishman 
named Bishop at first taught in the other schools and were 
later succeeded by Neidlinger, Wirtsch, Lockner, Portz, and 
an Englishman by the name of Henry Hamilton.") 

Three schools were thus established by 1755, named, re- 
spectively, Cross School, Paradise School, and Garden School. 
It was reported in 1764 that they were in good condition, that 
the schoolmasters conducted themselves as became Christians 
in such an important station, and that one was salaried by the 
Society for the Promotion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts and 
the other two by the congregations.) 

The Ebenezer Institutions. — Special instruction was given 
to adults each afternoon from two to three o’clock to enable 
them to obtain the rudiments of learning. A school was also 


the printed diaries and reports of the pastors, contain a wealth of infor- 
mation on a phase of Colonial life which has so far been utterly neglected 
by secular historians; their translation and publication by State or 
national historical societies would be a worthy contribution to the his- 
tory of early American life. 

14) One of the early products of the Ebenezer schools was John 
Adam Treutlen, the first Governor of the State of Georgia. Treutlen 
attended the school in 1744, was confirmed in 1747, after which he was 
educated by Dr. Mayer, the physician of the colony, and given a thorough 
education. He served as deacon in the congregation from 1764 to 1782, 
as justice of the peace of the parish, became active in political affairs, 
and was elected governor in 1777. During the occupation of Georgia by 
the British he was assassinated by Tories in 1782 and thus became a mar- 
tyr to the cause of American independence. Finck, W. J., Lutheran 
Landmarks and Pioneers in America, p.179 f. 


15) Urlsperger Nachrichten, Ackerwerk Gottes, Vol. III, pp. 203, 268; 
Vol. IV, p. 20. 
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begun for Negro children in 1752; and since the Salzburgers, 
like most Germans, were determined opponents of slavery, 
they planned to buy a large number of slave children with 
funds sent by European friends and benefactors and to educate 
them in their own schools before liberating them. The orphan 
asylum maintained in the settlement is considered the Be: of 
such Protestant institutions in America. 

The work of instruction was carried on until the end of 
the century. However, the Revolution caused a serious inter- 
ruption of activity, since much of the property lying near Sa- 
vannah was destroyed by the English troops. Pastor Berg- 
man, who took charge in 1785, endeavored to revive the school 
at Ebenezer and engaged a young German schoolmaster by the 
name of Bernhardt, who, however, had to be dismissed after 
two years. A man by the name of Probst occupied the posi- 
tion until 1796; he was succeeded by G. Ernst, with whom the 
school terminated at the end of the century, for the member- 
ship had gradually drifted away to other regions and into other 
churches, and much of the property which had been destroyed 
was not rebuilt and came into the hands of the Church of 
England. While the Lutheran congregations were later re- 
established, the schools were not revived.'®) 


3. THE CAROLINAS * 


Extensive Immigration. — Although extensive immigra- 
tion from Pennsylvania and the North had brought thousands 
of Germans into the Carolinas by 1750, the establishment of 
churches and schools was held back for some thirty years be- 
cause of the total lack of pastors and teachers. Churches came 
to be established in Rowan County near Mount Pleasant 
(Zion, 1747), Irish Settlement (China Grove, 1747), Salisbury 
(St. John’s near Concord, 1747); Guilford County (Friedens, 
Gibsonville, 1771), Lau’s (1773); Forsythe County (Rural 
Hall, 1785); Davidson County (Bethany, 1791; Swicegood’s, 
1787); Albemarle County (Bear Creek, 1788); Alamance 
County (St. Paul’s, 1795). Strong settlements had also been 
made between 1750 and 1770 in Catawba and Lincoln counties 


16) Strobel, P. M., The Salzburgers and Their Descendants, p. 222. 

* Cf. Bernheim, G. D., A History of the German Settlements and 
the Lutheran Church in North and South Carolina (1872).— Bernheim, 
G. D., Cox, G. H., The History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod and 
Ministerium of North Carolina (1902). 
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farther to the west; but the organization of churches here as 
in the above counties was delayed for many years, although 
services were held as circumstances permitted. 

The Northern States absorbed the limited numbers of 
trained men who came from abroad, and few of these were 
willing to leave their charges to venture into the unsettled 
and distant regions. Congregations elsewhere were therefore 
left without spiritual ministration and had to depend for many 
years upon the occasional services of wandering ministers, 
with consequent disruptions and defections from the Church. 
Thus Nussmann described conditions in 1787: 

“For the want of instructors and school-teachers it 

[the Church] has become completely degenerate. .. . 

Thousands of homes with numerous children, but widely 

scattered, are forgetting Christianity. Their children 

know still less of it, and the next generation will be veri- 


table heathen. There are no teachers there capable of 
instruction, and those which are there destroy more than 


they build up... .” 1”) 

Numerous appeals of the settlers to their brethren in the 
North were of no avail. A meeting of the representatives of 
various congregations was held in 1771, and two lay members 
were delegated to go to Hanover, Germany, and to London to 
seek help in securing a number of ministers and teachers. 

In compliance with their plea the Helmstedt Mission So- 
ciety, under the direction of Dr. Velthusen of the Helmstedt 
University, sent over in 1773 Adolph Nussmann as pastor and 
John Gottfried Arends (Arndt) as schoolmaster. Nussmann 
took charge of St. John’s Congregation in Cabarrus County, 
and Arends taught at Organ Church in Rowan County, of 
which he after a few years also became pastor, no doubt con- 
tinuing as teacher. 

Nussmann engaged George Friesland as teacher for 
St. John’s School and in 1780 drafted a lengthy and detailed 
Schulordnung for the regulation of the teacher. This regula- 
tion, part of the congregational constitution, provided that the 
winter school be conducted from October 1 to March 1, and 
a summer-school was also to be held. For the support of the 
schoolmaster the congregation obligated itself to furnish and 


17) Boyd, W. K., and Krummel, C. A., “German Tracts Concerning 
the Lutheran Church in North Carolina during the Eighteenth Century.” 
(Translations from the original.) North Carolina Historical Review, 
(Jan.-April, 1930, pp. 81—148, 229—282), p. 94. 
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cultivate in turn twelve acres of land with additional pastures 
and promised also an annual salary, and the school fees were 
to be used for the maintenance and improvement of the school 
property. , 

Three schools were established by Nussmann. The main 
school was taught by Friesland, which in 1783 was attended by 
seventy-two children; the other two were attended by thirty- 
six and twenty children, respectively.'®) 


Carolina Schoolmasters.— Christian Bernhardt, the school- 
master at Ebenezer in Georgia, came to North Carolina in 
1787, was licensed to preach, and organized and served several 
congregations in Rowan and Guilford counties. There is no 
definite record, however, that he established or taught schools, 
though it is quite probable. The Helmstedt Mission Society 
sent two other ministers in 1788 in the persons of Arnold 
Roschen and Charles Storch in response to the petition of 
Nussmann, who had requested that a school-teacher be sent 
and had promised to give part of his own salary for that pur- 
pose. In his report to the society made in the following year 
Storch stated that he had established a German school in Salis- 
bury “so that the youth might accustom themselves to a purer 

erman language,” and he expected that year to confirm about 
fifty children, who evidently had attended his school.’) 

Names and accounts of the teachers have not been fully 
preserved. Arndt appears to have been the only one who 
came from Germany. Velthusen wrote in 1787 that 

“We have never been willing to send over untrained 
school-teachers. Their transportation charges would be 
no cheaper, and every educated minister could recruit 
them, even more satisfactorily, from his own community 
if we supply them with the maximum number of books 
necessary for such purposes.” 2°) 

The many shipments of books, which included school texts 
and various books on elementary pedagogy,*!) would indicate 
that teachers from abroad were not depended upon and were 
difficult to secure and that men in the congregations were 
prepared through the use of such books to teach in the schools. 


18) Boyd and Krummel, op. cit., p. 144 f. 
19) Ibid., p. 240. 


20) Ibid., p.128. Arend’s certificate permitting him to teach is re- 
produced by Bernheim-Cox, p. 15. 


21) Boyd, op. cit., p. 130 f. 
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How many of the congregations mentioned above main- 
tained schools cannot be determined. It is traditional that 
schools were usually established. While pastors were dif- 
ficult to secure, some individuals in the settlement were able 
to teach and also conduct reading services. The historian 
Bernheim, like others, therefore holds that such schools were 
generally in existence in the Carolina congregations even be- 
fore they became definitely organized toward the end of the 
century. Furthermore, while the Carolinas, like other States, 
were far backward in the matter of elementary education, the 
Germans were decidedly against slavery; their strong ambi- 
tions for their economic and social welfare quite certainly in- 
cluded education, as is sufficiently evidenced. 

In addition to the schools mentioned, there was a school 
at Lau’s Church in Alamance County in 1800, which accord- 
ing to a record was conducted by John Scherer, who was 
licensed as a catechete; and from Paul Henkel’s attempt in 
1801 to secure his brother John from Virginia as schoolmaster 
for the congregations on Abbott’s Creek in Rowan (Davidson) 
County we may infer that one or more schools were located 
there. Henkel in 1811 further mentions John Beck of Beck’s 
Church in Davidson County as “an officer who served the 
church with industry and according to the good gifts given him 
by the Lord in teaching the youth, with instruction in sing- 
ing, etc.” Michael Rueckert is referred to as the “German 
schoolmaster” at Buffalo Creek, and mention was also made of 
one Metz, ‘“a German man from Europe who is giving the 
Germans much service in teaching in the German schools.” 

Similarly Jacob Grieson, who was licensed for some years 
by the synod as a catechist, is mentioned by Henkel in 1803 
as being a teacher in his son Philip Henkel’s congregations at 
Lincolnton, of whom he stated: “The good man made such 
good use of every opportunity that he now became a most 
useful man for admonition and as a teacher for the youth, and 
it is hoped that he will devote himself entirely to teaching 
[preaching].” 2) 

Most of these men are later mentioned in the synodical 
records as being pastors of numerous congregations, it being 
a common practise that men having gained experience and the 


22) Henkel, Paul, Diaries (Tagebuch) 1800 to 1804, 1811. (By cour- 
tesy of his descendant, Dr. Casper Miller, New Market, Va.) 
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confidence of the people through their school-work were in 
time admitted as licensed or ordained pastors. Consequently, 
as the schools lost their teachers, their permanency was 
jeopardized, and the lack of the sort of men the congregations 
demanded made it difficult to carry on the work. 


The Corpus Evangelicum. — Conditions in South Carolina 
were very similar to those in North Carolina, and little, if any, 
assistance was secured from brethren in Pennsylvania or in 
Germany. Of the fifteen German congregations in the State 
in 1787 which organized themselves into the Corpus Evan- 
gelicum nine were Lutheran. These congregations were 
situated chiefly in Chesterfield and Lancaster counties, ex- 
tending from Orangeburg to Lexington and Newberry, at 
Charleston (1734), Cameron (1735), Lexington (1750), Ehr- 
ardt (1750), Chapin (1760), Pomaria (1761), High Hill (1770), 
Sandy Run (1778), White Rock (1788), Leesville (1782), 
Chapin, Piney Woods (1793). The loss of practically all rec- 
ords makes it impossible to determine definitely which of these 
congregations maintained schools; their existence, however, 
may be inferred from statements in the constitution of the 
Corpus Evangelicum, which provided in its third article that 
among the affairs coming under the superintendence of the 
body there was to be the “establishment and regulation of 
churches and schools where there are none at present and 
the improvement of such as are in existence.” The pastors 
were enjoined in the eleventh article to visit the schools reg- 
ularly and to prevail upon the parents to send their children 
faithfully to them. This body also resolved to “make applica- 
tion by letter to our brethren in the faith in Europe to con- 
sider our weak state and especially to supply us with min- 
isters and schoolmasters.”’ *?) 

It is quite probable also that a school was maintained by 
the Lutherans in Charleston, where a congregation had been 
established in 1734; for in 1788 this congregation together with 
the Reformed members sent twenty guineas to Velthusen at 
Helmstedt to “send them copies of their religious text-books, 
to be used in the instruction of their youth, in which their 
joint pastor, Mr. Faber, is now successfully engaged.” ~) 


The North Carolina Synod. — The North Carolina Synod 
was organized in 1803 with 15 congregations, while the number 


23) Bernheim, op. cit., p.292f. .. 24) Boyd, op. cit., p. 120. 
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in South Carolina had by this time increased to 16. Growth 
continued during the next decade, and new attempts were 
made to carry on the work of the schools. In 1811 the synod 
numbered 26 congregations, and two years later 19 others 
joined the body; however, in these 45 congregations there 
were fewer than ten schools and still fewer in South Carolina. 
Some schools and churches were supported jointly with the 
German Reformed congregations, as also in Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania; and since neighborhood schools were exceptional 
in these States, it is quite probable that there were a number 
of schools, as tradition has it. And even where there were no 
schools, the prescribed course of catechumenal instruction 
preparatory to confirmation,* given by the pastor or licensed 
catechist, constituted a measure of instruction in reading and 
writing and memorization which was perhaps adequate in 
a section where few people ever attained more and the ma- 
jority even less. 

The plan of the synod, adopted in 1811, to establish schools 
for poor children to be supported by voluntary donations from 
the members of the church, with instruction to be given in 
German and English, failed to materialize because of lack 
of funds. In 1814 and 1815 the synod again resolved that each 
pastor “shall make it his duty to establish German schools in 
his congregations”; but it was found that nothing could be 
done in the matter because most pastors served many charges 
and traveled great distances. It was proposed that general 
collections be taken to train young men in the congregations as 
teachers; and collections were taken but were too meager to 
carry out the plan. Similarly in 1816 it was reported that 
“because of the general poverty we could not accept the propo- 
sition to assume the cost of having an ambitious young man 
educated to teach school according to the Lancastrian method.” 

In the absence of schools the synod in 1815 recommended 
the establishment of Sunday-schools. The Hopewell church 
near Winston-Salem had already established one in 1807, the 
first Sunday-school on record in the State of North Carolina.”°) 


* The extent of the pastor’s instructional work can be gathered, for 
example, from the compilation of Pastor Storch’s official ministrations 
over a period of twenty-four years in 7 congregations, during which he 
“instructed and admitted to the Lord’s Table [i. e., confirmed] 950 
persons.” 

25) Bernheim-Cox, op. cit., pp. 78, 110. 
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By the following year most congregations reported the be- 
ginning of such schools. These schools were open to all who 
desired to learn to read German and were maintained chiefly 
for such elementary school-work as Sunday-schools originally 
were; the Catechism, however, was the chief text-book. Pastor 
Philip Henkel of Lincolnton thus reported that during 1816 
260 children had been taught to read in the schools in his 
seven congregations. Pastor Schober of Stokes County also 
reported that boys and girls up to the age of twelve years were 
taught to read and that teachers had been secured from Salem 
(a strong German Moravian community). The schools, it was 
stated, were very popular, as in most congregations in the 
section. The teaching function of the Sunday-school, however, 
became more and more important, and no further attempts 
were made to maintain regular schools. 


SUMMARY: SCHOOLS IN THE EARLY PERICD 

The extent of the Lutheran elementary-school system dur- 
ing the Colonial and early national period is indicated in 
Table VI. This table reveals that there were 139 schools in 
operation in 1798 and that by 1820 the number included 342 
and more. The records definitely indicate that many more 
schools were established during the total period from 1640 to 
1820; for many schools were opened, conducted over a period 
of years as conditions determined, and closed again. 

The total number of schools actually established through- 
out the period must therefore have exceeded 400, a fact of 
which American educational historians have so far been quite 
oblivious. 

Though the schools in the New England States were 
definitely under church direction and control, even when 
operated as “town” schools, the Lutheran schools comprised 
without doubt the largest and most extensive system operated 
on a purely parochial basis within a particular denomination.*°) 


26) The early schools in the Calvinistic New England States, notably 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, were practically throughout this period 
definitely under church direction and control but not under the juris- 
diction of any congregations as such. The difference in general adminis- 
tration, however, did not change their essential character, and it is quite 
erroneous to hold that they constituted the beginning of the American 
public-school system. The Massachusetts law of 1647, which enjoined 
upon the settlements (congregations in effect) the maintenance of pri- 
mary and grammar schools, is popularly held to represent “the very 
foundation-stone upon which our public-school systems have been con- 
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Table VI. Development of Lutheran Schools in the Colonial 
and Early Period, 1640 to 1820 
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1) Estimates, Luth. World Almanac, 1921, p. 564. Kieffer, Lutherans in 
Colonial Days. 

2) Schools in existence at date given; not including schools founded 
and closed. 

3) Organization of Pennsylvania Ministerium. 

4) Organization of New York_Ministerium. 

X Statistical reports not published over a period of years. 

* Estimates on basis of preceding and following records. 

+ Beginning of work. 


structed” (Cubberley, Public Education in the U.S., p.18). This idea 
ignores various important facts, as set forth by E.M. Knight, as follows: 

“Instead of being a foundation-stone upon which the American 
school system has been constructed, as is so often claimed for this law, 
it seems rather to have been an effort to restrict the influence of Cath- 
olics and adherents to the English Church and to impose the Puritan 
creed upon this first generation of native-born New Englanders. . 

“It has been claimed that here are the beginnings of those secular 
features which now characterize the American school system. In no 
American sense, however, does this appear to be a provision for public 
schools. The authority asserted was that of a Puritan congregation, 
which was identical with the State but was more powerful than it... . 
The control of the schools established under this law was ecclesiastical 
and not secular; the teachers were ministers or were approved by the 
ministers under the strictest vigilance as to orthodoxy, and the materials 
of instruction were religious. 

“Probably nowhere in Colonial education is the sectarian or re- 
ligious motive for schools more clearly exhibited than in this act, which 
grew out of the extreme religious consciousness of Calvinism. It is 
difficult to see in it the beginnings of free, compulsory, and secular 
schools.” (Knight, E. M., Education in the United States, Boston, 1929, 


pp. 85, 105.) 
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CHAPTER? It 


The Organization and Administration 
of the Early Schools 


I. Congregational Regulations and Control 


Pennsylvania Codes. — The congregational character of 
the Lutheran churches placed all matters of school practise 
and administration directly and primarily under the control 
of each congregation. 

The noted Benjamin Rush, in an essay written in 1789 
concerning the Pennsylvania Germans, stated: 

“All the different sects among them are particularly 
attentive to the religious education of their children and 
to the establishment and support of the Christian religion. 
For this purpose they settle as much as possible together 
and make the erection of a schoolhouse and a place of 
worship the first object of their care. They commit the 
education and instruction of their children in a peculiar 
manner to the ministers and officers of their churches; 
hence they grow up with biases in favor of public worship 
and the obligation of Christianity.” !) 


Constitutions which were drawn up for the regulation of 
the congregation with few exceptions included articles govern- 
ing the administration of the school. Separate school regula- 
tions or codes were frequently drafted, patterned after the 
Schulordnungen common in Germany since Luther’s day. 
Since most of the early pastors were graduates of German 
universities, these Schulordnungen as drawn up for each State 
or parish were well known and quite generally followed.) 
That such codes were generally used is evident from the state- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Ministerium, made in 1762 regarding 
the school at Lancaster, to the effect that “it is to be regretted 
that the lack of a proper code of rules interferes with its 
efficiency.” The earliest code on record is the Tulpehocken 


1) Schmauk, T. E., “Account of the Life and Manners of the German 
Inhabitants of Pennsylvania.” Pennsylvania German Society, Vol. XIX, 
D1 (0. 

2) Cf. “The Prussian School Code of 1763” and “The Silesian School 
Code of 1765,” reproduced in Cubberley, E. P., Readings in the History of 
Education, pp. 458—472. — The complete codes for all German states from 
the Reformation through the 18th century are reproduced in full in 
Vormbaum, R., Die Evangelischen Schulordnungen des 16., 17., 18. Jahr- 
hunderts. 3 vols. Guetersloh, 1860—1864. 


Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 4 
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School Code of 1743, in force in the schools of Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, which in thirteen brief articles provided for the 
supervision of the school by the pastors and deacons and set 
forth the curriculum as well as disciplinary regulations. 
A more complete code was that drafted by Muehlenberg in 
1750 for the school at Trappe, Montgomery County, Pennsy]l- 
vania, which embraced some twenty articles regarding his re- 
muneration and duties. This code is as follows: 


“1. We [the vestry] unanimously pledge ourselves to 
see that our schoolhouse is at all times provided with 
a competent and faithful Evangelical Lutheran school- 
master. 

“2. The schoolmaster, before being engaged, shall be 
examined by the pastor or in his absence by his substitute. 

‘3. After being duly declared competent by the pastor, 
he shall be regularly presented and introduced to the con- 
gregation. 

“4, The schoolmaster shall regularly instruct the chil- 
dren according to the instruction and method appended to 
these articles.” (This is unfortunately missing as the pages 
immediately following these rules are torn out.) 

“}. He shall manifest the same fidelity, in teaching 
children of neighbors and of other denominations as 
those of our own Church, to the prescribed method of 
instruction. 

“6. He shall, whenever possible, teach six hours every 
day and in short days at least five hours, at noon give 
the children not more than one hour recess, during which 
time as well as school-hours see that the children do not 
misbehave and especially that they do not fight, quarrel, 
swear, or use improper language, and, if found guilty of 
these things, earnestly reprove them or use other disci- 
plinary measures if necessary. 

“7. Not the slightest oath or any idle talk shall be 
heard in or out of school on the part of the schoolmaster, 
his wife, or children, so that the little ones be not offended 
and made partakers of like grievous sins as well as God’s 
righteous judgment. 

“8. The schoolmaster shall exercise proper discipline 
over the children, give them directions how they should 
enter and leave the schoolhouse, admonish them to behave 
in a Christianlike and becoming way on the street if they 
would live as Christian children and not as Indians. 

‘9. The schoolmaster shall not entertain any com- 
plaints from parents or employers, but shall direct them to 
the pastor and vestry, when: their complaints shall be 
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properly heard and investigated. Neither schoolmaster, 
wife, nor children shall accost any one rudely in the 
schoolhouse, much less begin to quarrel or resort to angry 
words or blows. 

“10. On Saturday the schoolmaster shall instruct only 
in the morning and in the afternoon shall clean the church 
and, when divine service is to be held, shall open and 
close the shutters at the proper time, cover the altar, lead 
in the singing, play the organ, and [be] ready to assist 
the pastor whenever it may be necessary. 

“11. The schoolmaster shall not open the schoolhouse 
for any but the regular preacher of our united congrega- 
tions and their representatives and by no means give the 
keys to disorderly ‘vagabonds.’ 


“12. If the schoolmaster has any complaints to make, 
he shall modestly submit them to the pastor and vestry 
and look for their help and advice but never act as his 
own judge, much less side with others to the injury and 
detriment of the church and congregation. 

“The school master is then required to bind himself 
to the observance of the rules ‘with hand and seal’ in 
a formula which follows. As remuneration of his ser- 
vices as schoolmaster and organist the following is stipu- 
lated: 


“1. He shall charge for every pupil semiannually 
seven shillings and sixpence in money and one half bushel 
of grain. 

“2. He shall occupy the schoolhouse in quiet posses- 
sion and have firewood. 

“3. He shall have the right to cultivate and use as 
much of the three acres of the church and school land 
as may be indicated and permitted by the vestry. 


“4. He shall receive the collections taken up on the 
two high festivals of the year, viz., Easter and Whitsunday, 
for organ-playing. 

“>. At church weddings he shall take up the collec- 
tion with the ‘Klinglsack’ and have the same for playing 
the organ. 


“6. He shall enter the names of baptized children in 
the church record regularly and neatly, for which he shall 
receive a ‘gratial’ from those who are not poor and are 
willing and able to pay. 

“7. He may also receive a small portion of the interest 
accruing to the congregation, but only if the greatest 
necessity demands and if the church shall have capital 
invested at the time. 

“These terms are made on condition of absolute con- 
formity to the rules and prescribed methods of instruc- 
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tion. If he should prove unfaithful, he is to receive two 

or three months’ notice to vacate the schoolhouse and is 

cautioned that, if compelled to do so by the Christian 
authority of the land, any trouble that he might occasion 

shall be at his own peril.” 3) 

The Southern Schools. — The rules in force at Ebenezer 
in Georgia were included in the General Constitution adopted 
in 1734; they provided that the elders of the congregation 
were to supervise the work of the pastors and schoolmasters, 
to see that the schoolmasters received their stipulated salaries 
semiannually, and to collect for this purpose the contributions 
of the congregations and tuition-fees from parents propor- 
tionate to their means.*) 

One of the more complete church and school codes is 
that drawn up about 1775 by Pastor Nussmann for St. John’s 
Congregation at Dutch Buffalo Creek, Cabarrus County, 
North Carolina. This detailed the appointment and exami- 
nation of the schoolmaster by the church council, the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the supervision of the school by the pastor, 
the term of the school in winter and in summer, promotions, 
support, obligations, and duties of members toward school 
and of teachers toward pupils, school, and church, in the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

“Art. 3. The pastor’s special duty shall be ... 5) to 
care for the education and instruction of the children and 
the catechumens and therefore with the church council, 
the parents, and guardians to adopt such measures as 
may promote the salvation of the young. 


“Art. 7. Of the School. The care for the instruction 
of the young is one of the essential duties of an Evan- 
gelical congregation. That we have such ignorant and 
corrupt congregations comes primarily from the corrupt 
state of the schools. Whoever therefore thinks of estab- 
lishing a congregation for Christ must begin with the 
children. The blessing of an improved school system will 
soon manifest itself, for the parents learn with the chil- 
dren; and, on the other hand, from a corrupt school sys- 
tem nothing else can come but a general corruption among 
young and old, as we, alas, behold with our eyes, since 


3) Kretschmann, S. T., The Old Trappe Church, p.47. The many 
codes in force in the Pennsylvania schools are reproduced in detail in 
Maurer’s Early Lutheran Education in Pennsylvania; similarly, for the 
German Reformed, as well as Lutheran-Reformed “union” schools, in 
Livingood’s Eighteenth-century Reformed Church-schools. 


4) Strobel, op. cit., pp. 94—97. 
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everybody confesses that after death of the old people 
from Germany the whole Evangelical religion must go 
to ruin. Therefore we resolve in the fear of God: 

“1) That our special care shall be directed to the 
improvement of the school system and that we will shrink 
from no labor and expense to raise our children out of 
corrupt ignorance. And since 

“2) Very much depends upon the person of the 
schoolmaster, the appointment and deposition of a school- 
teacher shall be arranged by the entire church council, so 
that it is not allowed to every inexperienced person to 
introduce into the congregation drunken, dissolute, quar- 
relsome, ignorant school-teachers; but it shall be man- 
aged under the direction of the pastors, so that only those 
whom they recognize as competent shall be designated to 
keep school at the place where the need of the congrega- 
tion requires it. 

3) The person who shall be employed to conduct 
school must be brought before the church council and 
examined and have testimonials of his competence and 
good character. 


“4) At each church a school shall be conducted 
always, in winter and summer, the schoolmaster of which 
is able to read, write, reckon, and lead the singing in the 
church. 

5) The instruction of the young in Christianity must 
by no means be left to the discretion of the schoolmaster, 
but the pastor prescribes to the schoolmaster from week 
to week what he shall take up in it each time and in what 
order he shall do it. 

“6) After the school has continued a year, the young 
shall be divided into three classes. Each class has as- 
signments which it must know and will not be advanced 
to a higher without the previous knowledge of the pastor 
or his approval. 

“7T) All parents shall obligate themselves by promise 
to send their children regularly to school. The church 
council, however, will keep a list of the young and care- 
fully note which children are absent, whereby the age 
of the children and the monthly school list shall be con- 
sulted. 


“8) Besides this, reading schools shall be conducted in 
the congregations during the winter from the first of 
October till the first of March, which shall be frequently 
visited by the pastor and prepared for the catechizations 
on Sundays, which shall be so arranged that the entire 
Catechism may be gone through twice a year in the 
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church and that in all the schools of the congregation 
and in all catechizations the same Catechism be used. 

9) Since also the schoolmaster cannot fulfil his office 
with joy and must resort to all sorts of ways to earn 
money and competent schoolmasters never will be ob- 
tained unless they are assured of their support, the con- 
gregation shall see to it that it purchases and owns a piece 
of land not far from the church and clears and cultivates 
about twelve acres of land for the schoolmaster by the 
members of the congregation in turn and at the right 
time, together with a good piece of pasture; and in addi- 
tion it shall promise an annual salary and then send to 
him through the whole year as many children as it wishes 
and shall deem necessary or useful. 

“10) All this which the congregation promises to the 
schoolmaster shall be summed up in a writing in which 
also the schoolmaster promises fidelity and diligence in 
his office, obedience to the pastor, the church council and 
this church order, subscribed by both parties and pre- 
served by the pastor in the archives of the congregation. 

“Art. 20. The church council shall... 2) care for the 
young, keeping an accurate list of them as to what per- 
tains to their age and other circumstances and also to their 
employments. ... 

“4) Observe the conduct of the pastor and the school- 
master. 

“5) Care for their support and collect it quarterly in 
the-yearese. 

“8) Keep up steadfastly the whole church order, as 
far as possible, and the school system. 

“App. 6. This church and school order shall be read 
publicly every Fourth of July, on which day our church 
was dedicated; and if it should be prevented then, this 
reading shall take place on another occasion; and this 
shall be announced the Sunday before in order that every 
one may remember his duty and nobody may plead 
ignorance as an excuse.” °) 


Constitutional Provisions.— Detailed Schulordnungen like 
the above were not always included in the congregational 
records or made part of the constitution. Where such was not 
the case, the congregational constitution contained various 
statements providing for the supervision of the school on the 
part of the pastor and deacons and for its maintenance on 


5) Kirchen- und Schulordnung der St. Johannis-Gemeinde, Cabar- 
rus County, N.C. (ca.1775). Translated by Dr. A.C. Voigt (MSS.). 
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the part of the members. Typical of many such old consti- 
tutions examined by the writer is the following extract from 
the records of Winter’s Church (St. Luke’s) at New Wind- 
sor, Md.: 


“Art.1. Of the Ministers: ...4) The children espe- 
cially are recommended to the care of the regular min- 
ister, both publicly and privately, in churches and in 
schools; he is to be the inspector of the regular teachers 
in order that the children may be well versed in the 
“Word of God, our Lutheran Catechism, and other doc- 
trinal works therefrom extracted and be guided to the 
following of Christ. 

‘“5) The ministers and teachers in churches and in 
schools who faithfully perform their labors according to 
their ability and the grace which is given them by God 
shall, according to the command of Christ and His Word, 
receive from the congregation as a compensation of their 
services a sufficient salary and benevolent assistance 
(1 Cor. 9:14), so that they may discharge their office in 
a becoming manner and not be compelled to entangle 
themselves with worldly business but attend to their office, 
21 im. 2:4. 

“Art. II. Of Government in the Congregation: The 
duties of elders and deacons are: 

‘“1) To keep and preserve order in the congregation; 
to appoint preachers with the consent of the congregations, 
to establish schools, and to provide for the appointment 
of able teachers. 

‘“2) To see... that the necessary land be purchased 
with the consent of the congregation, that churches and 
school-buildings be erected, finished, and their cost be 
paid by contributions of the congregation; that the ground 
and buildings be applied to no other than the aforesaid 
DULDOSE: Vaan. 

“3) That the Protestant doctrine and Christian mo- 
rality be propagated in churches and in schools by able 
and exemplary teachers and that all property accruing to 
church and school be applied and secured to the best 
interest of the congregation. ... 

“4) No accusation shall be received against the min- 
ister, teachers, elders, and deacons but under two or three 
reliable witnesses. ... 

“Art. III. Of the Members of the Congregation: The 
duties of a member are: ... 

“5) To give his voluntary contributions, whether 
small or large, towards the support of the church, school, 
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and the teachers, through love and according to his means, 
as long as necessary.” °) 


The most simple type of regulation, as frequently found 
in congregational constitutions, is the following, as drawn up 
in 1786 for the Lovettsville, Virginia, congregation: ”) 

“Second: Each member of the congregation shall give 
his voluntary contribution, according to his ability, to the 
preacher and to the schoolmaster. Otherwise he cannot 


be considered a member and shall absolutely not be 
served either by the preacher or by the schoolmaster. 


“Third: Concerning the erection of a church or school- 
house — that is, when it is necessary, each member of 
the congregation shall contribute thereto according to his 
ability. a. 

“Sixth: It has been resolved that, whenever one who 
is a member desires to make a subscription, the same 
shall announce himself in the schoolhouse and there enter 
his name or have it done for him in order that those put 
in charge need not as heretofore run about the country- 
side.” 

The most complete codes for the regulations of schools 
were those drawn up by St. Michael’s-Zion Congregation in 
Philadelphia. The parish bounds of this congregation included 
the entire city, and several branch schools had been estab- 
lished, as many as 9 schools in 1786, with 946 pupils, and in 
1796 there were three main schools, one for boys, one for 
girls, and one for poor children, as well as several smaller 
schools. This congregation accordingly adopted various school 
regulations, e.g., in 1768, 1786, 1796, 1799, 1806, and 1817, 
modified and enlarged with the expansion of its system to 
nine schools. The 1796 regulations 8) are the most complete 
in existence within the Church and became the model after 
which many others were patterned and which were adopted 
by numerous congregations in following years (since the 
Philadelphia school had already in 1752 been named the 
“model school” by the Ministerium). Both of these were 


6) Kirchenordnung (adopted May 31, 1784) in the Kirchenbuch der 
Ev.-Luth. Gem., vorzu Winter's Church genannt, Maryland, in Frederick 
County, Jan. 1, 1783. 

7) Kirchenordnung (March 25, 1786), New Jerusalem Church, 
Lovettsville, Loudoun Co., Va. 

8) Schulplan der deutschlutherischen St. Michaels- und Zions- 
Gemeinde, Philadelphia, 1796; 12 pages. Einrichtung der Schulen in der 
Deutschen Lutherischen Gemeinde in und bey der Stadt Philadelphia, 
1796; 8 pages. 
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printed and distributed among the members and parents. The 
first of these covered in detail the following articles: 

I. The Duties of the School Board: 6 articles govern- 
ing membership, meetings, duties, committees. 

II. Instruction in the Schools: 9 articles regulating 
language, subjects, and course of study, hours, examina- 
tions, promotions, and vacations. 

III. Regulations Governing All Teachers: 6 articles 
concerning their qualifications, examinations, election, and 
relation to school board. 

IV. The Special Duties of the First Teacher: 3 ar- 


ticles. 

V. The Special Duties of the Second Teacher: 3 ar- 
ticles. 

VI. Regulations Governing the Admission of Pupils: 
4 articles. 


VII. Discipline and Order: 8 articles. 


The similarity in the regulations in the existing school 
codes, whether brief or detailed, show that there was a rather 
general agreement among Lutherans in the various Colonies 
and States concerning the conduct, control, and work of the 
school. Local conditions, economic, geographic, and others, 
naturally caused modifications suited to particular problems 
and needs; but the contacts of pastors at conferences and the 
interests and resolutions of synodical bodies gave some basic 
degree of uniformity of purpose, aims, and conduct, even 
though methods and the curriculum were largely dependent 
upon the type and ability of the schoolmaster employed. 

In summary therefore the following provisions prevailed: 
The church council, board of trustees, or school committee 
had control of the school property, provided for its main- 
tenance, called and examined teachers, determined the sub- 
jects to be taught and the books to be used, visited and in- 
spected the school, supervised its operation, and set the salary 
of the teacher, tuition-fees, length of school-day and term. 


The Union Schools. — Since many of the schools were 
union schools, conducted jointly with the German Reformed, 
who often united with the Lutherans in maintaining a joint 
house of worship, school, and burial-ground,. special provision 
was in such cases made for control and maintenance of the 
property. Though the congregations in such cases were served 
by separate pastors, the school was commonly conducted for 
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both by one teacher, who was either Lutheran or German 
Reformed, according to the majority of membership, or after 
a specified period of years or upon joint agreement Lutheran 
and German Reformed teachers alternated, with the pastors 
of both congregations exercising supervision and seeing to it 
that the teacher used the respective catechisms for the re- 
ligious instruction of the children of each congregation. Sepa- 
rate schools, however, were in some cases maintained even in 
cases where congregations jointly owned and used the same 
church-buildings. 

The following agreements are typical of such arrange- 
ments concerning union Lutheran-Reformed schools. A very 
simple type is that of the Peaked Mountain Church in Rock- 
ingham Co., Va., made October 31, 1769, which read: 


“We have established it as a union church, in the use 
of which the Lutherans and their descendants shall have 
equal share. But since it is necessary to keep in repair 
the church and schoolhouse and support the minister and 
schoolmaster, therefore we have drawn up this writing 
that each member sign his name to the same and thereby 
certify that he will support the minister and schoolmaster 
and help to keep in repair the church and schoolhouse as 
far as lies in his ability. Should, however, one or another 
withdraw himself from such Christian work (which we 
would not suppose a Christian would do), we have unit- 
edly concluded that such a one shall not be looked upon 
as a member of our congregation.” ®) 


A more detailed contract, or formal agreement, between 
a Lutheran and a Reformed congregation is that drawn up 
in 1796 for Frieden’s Church school in Schuylkill County, Pa., 
which reads as follows: 


“W.In the election of a pastor, schoolmaster, or dea- 
con it shall not be permitted a member of the Reformed 
congregation to have a vote for a Lutheran officer; and, 
vice versa, for the Reformed officers no Lutheran shall 
have a vote. Each side shall retain its own rights and 
liberties to hold its own elections; but each side shall 
exercise diligence that no person or teachers shall be 
chosen who may be errorists in doctrine or of questionable 
moral character. ... 

“XIV. The schoolmaster who desires to reside on the 
property of this Evangelical Lutheran church must recog- 
nize and confess the doctrine of that great man of God 


9) Wells, G. F., Parish Education in Colonial Virginia, p. 28. 
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Martin Luther as his own and be able to teach well in 
German reading, writing, and reckoning [arithmetic]. 
He shall diligently instruct the children in the Lutheran 
Catechism and the Holy Scriptures as they are in the 
Bible. He shall diligently sing with the children at school 
such hymns as are used in the public services of worship 
in the church; and as a primal matter of Christianity he 
shall teach the children to pray to the Triune God in the 
name of Jesus, so that the religion of Jesus may be begun, 
continued, and maintained to the end of the days. 


“XV. Though this schoolhouse is built on Lutheran 
ground, yet the schoolmaster shall, for pay, teach also the 
children of the Reformed side to read and so forth; and 
if the parents so desire, he shall let these children use 
their own catechism and shall exercise the same diligence 
and labor at such children as he owes to the congregation 
itself. In this he shall keep the children on equality 
before him that he be not respecter of persons in the 
school. 

“XVI. The schoolmaster who is chosen hereafter to 
serve here must be, and also remain, a true friend of 
the Christian religion and morality, so that he may at all 
times prove himself by his conduct and example a true 
servant of God and the beloved congregation and that 
our tender youth may be led and brought into true faith 
and through his teaching to true Christian lives also; and 
he may as a friend of God in the Last Day, when King 
Jesus comes to judge the quick and the dead, be able to 
say: Behold, my Lord, here are they whom Thou gavest 
me for instruction. I brought them all through Thy doc- 
trine and grace to Thee, and it is not my fault if any of 
these be lost.” 1%) 


II. The Influence and Work of the Conferences and Synods 


The Pennsylvania Ministerium. — The lack of a central 


organization and the individualistic character of the Lutheran 
churches and schools handicapped the schools in their de- 
velopment and expansion and made impossible any uniformity 
in standards and administration. With the organization of the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium in 1748 and its consideration of “the 
condition of the schools” at its annual conventions, at which 
pastors reported individually regarding them, some measure 
of direction was given to the work. 


Supervision on the part of the Ministerium, or synod, 


10) Weller, H. A., Frieden’s Church at the Little Schuylkill, 1898, 
3. 
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was not excluded because of congregational control; how- 
ever, such supervision was more or less advisory, and the 
synod could not undertake to dictate to the congregation what 
it must or must not do in regard to its school. 


In view of the fact that the synods laid down definite 
requirements concerning the qualifications of pastors and 
catechists and teachers and exercised great care in admitting 
men into these offices, it is apparent that they in this manner 
also indirectly exercised some measure of control over the © 
schools and determined who was to teach in them as well 
as what was to be taught, particularly in the matter of re- 
ligious instruction. 


The concern of the Pennsylvania Ministerium in regard 
to the schools within its field, as has been shown above, is 
evidenced in its annual reports, which give some reference 
to the work of the schools. The Ministerium, for example, in 
1752 resolved that “wherever necessary, schools shall be or- 
ganized according to the excellent model of the Philadelphia 
congregation. Instruction for children shall be held by the 
ministers here and there in the congregations, where necessity 
requires, at opportune times and under convenient circum- 
stances.” 

In 1760 the Ministerium considered various questions as 
to methods of instruction and recommended that 


“the same catechism should be used in all the united con- 
gregations. The schools in the towns should be diligently 
visited by the preacher. In the country, provision should 
be made for private devotional exercises of children and 
servants. ... Above all, the youth should be objects of 
most diligent labor; they ought to be spared from too 
much memorizing, and in memorizing a thought the object 
should be that it be well analyzed and made clear to their 
weak intellectual powers and be so brought to them that 
it will fill not only the memory, but also the other powers 
of the soul with pleasure and with life. [Complaint was 
made that in the large and widely scattered country con- 
gregations and filials little time, opportunity, and ability 
remained for this work, etc.] ... The remark was casu- 
ally made that the children in school should not be taught 
spelling and reading from the Testament or Bible, espe- 
cially if they were scolded or punished in learning, be- 
cause this occasioned an aversion [to] and contempt 
towards the holy Word of God, so that, as they grow 
older, they evidence a dread [of] and repugnance towards 
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it, as we notice in our daily experience with young and 
old. Schoolmasters, catechists, and teachers must take 
care that the Bible is presented to the children as the 


highest treasure and most precious gem. ... There are 
other convenient and useful books to be found in which 
the children may learn to spell and read. ... We ought 


also be supplied with small books in which divine work- 
ings of grace on little children are recorded; for good, 
edifying, and easily understood examples most readily 
impress the tender hearts of children. ... How useful 
such little tracts ... would be in our schools! If nothing 
is accomplished with the children, the best opportunity 
is lost.” 14) 


This same convention, meeting in Philadelphia, to show 
its zeal and concern for the work of the schools as well as to 
study the work of its “model school,” in a body attended the 
examinations in the local school, as recorded in the minutes: 


“In the afternoon all the preachers came together in 
the church for the public school examination, to which 
not only all the preachers, resident and non-resident 
elders and deacons who were present but also the parents 
of the children had been publicly invited the day before. 
There was an unusually large number of schoolchildren, 
who had been led in each class two by two and had been 
seated in suitable order by their schoolmaster Hofner. 
The examination was opened with singing and prayer by 
the schoolchildren. The higher classes were examined by 
the preachers, especially by the non-resident Germans; 
but the schoolmaster examined the lower classes, the 
examination being interspersed with the singing of beau- 
tiful hymns. When this was finished, the schoolmaster 
eatechized all the schoolchildren in order of their classes, 
in which the children were so hearty and ready, also in 
repeating the best proof-texts, that all the non-resident 
preachers, elders, and deacons present were not a little 
astonished and listened with the greatest satisfaction. 
Finally Mr. Kurtz, Jr., came before the altar, made an 
edifying address to the children, and closed with prayer; 
and at last the exercises ended with singing and the dis- 
tribution of pretzels.” !) 


Regulations were from time to time adopted concerning 


the qualifications of pastors and catechists and indirectly for 
teachers.) By setting standards for their training and exer- 


11) Documentary History, p. 53 f. 
12) Documentary History, p. 65 f. 
ae lLOid ee pps io. 60; Lab,.110,. 240% 201, 
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cising great care in the admission of men to office, the body 
was able to exert considerable influence in keeping the work 
of the schools on a satisfactory level. Congregations appealed 
to the body when in need of pastors and teachers, and its 
officers made suitable recommendations and served as an 
agency through which teachers could be secured.4) The 
Ministerialordnungen, or constitutions, adopted by the synods, 
as in Pennsylvania in 1792 and 1813, and in New York in 1794, 
made brief reference to the supervision of schools by pastors 
and catechists and enjoined upon them the necessity of “keep- 
ing a school if there is no teacher in his congregation.” 


The Southern Bodies. — We previously mentioned the 
provisions made in the constitution of the Corpus Evangelicum 
of South Carolina in 1788 concerning the establishment and 
visitation of schools, as also those made by the North Carolina 
Synod. The mother synod, the Pennsylvania Ministerium, in 
1793 authorized the organization of special or district confer- 
ences to enable pastors to meet more frequently, and stipu- 
lated as one of their objects “the promotion of the welfare 
of the respective congregations and of the German schools 
within the District.” 5) The Virginia Conference, organized the 
same year, accordingly resolved that year that it should make 
“the devising of ways and means for the improvement of our 
young people and children in knowledge and piety a promi- 
nent aim,” and its resolutions during the following years give 
evidence of its interest and zeal in behalf of the schools and 
work of the teachers. Action in one synod was commonly fol- 
lowed by similar action in others, since delegates and visitors 
from the various conferences and synods attended one an- 
other’s sessions and printed copies of the protocol were sent 
to all the pastors, a policy which has been followed in Lu- 
theran circles to the present day. 


Opposition to Public Interference. — When attempts were 
made in Pennsylvania to enact legislation providing for a gen- 
eral system of tax-supported schools, opposition was very 
strong on the part of the Lutheran Church as well as of other 
church-bodies, because of the secularization such educational 
control would bring with it. In view of the distinctive re- 


14) Ibid., p.117. 
15) Ibid., p. 258. 
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ligious character of the Lutheran schools it was natural that 
no support would be given on the part of the Church to any 
movement which threatened the future and character and very 
existence of one of its major institutions. The Ministerium 
accordingly took the position in 1796 that “the design of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly to establish free schools throughout 
the State would very much injure the German schools, espe- 
cially in regard to the religion taught in them, and would very 
likely destroy them.” It drew up a petition, addressed to the 
General Assembly, in opposition to the measure, and one 
hundred and fifty copies were ordered printed and distributed 
among the various congregations for signatures.!®) Four years 
later, in opposition to the Logan Bill advocating secularization 
of the schools, the York Volksberichter, which was edited by 
Pastor Goering,—who together with Helmuth and the younger 
Muehlenberg had drafted the 1796 petition, — opposed the 
proposed school system on the ground that parents would have 
no opportunity to give a religious education to their children 
and that the compulsory support of non-denominational schools 
would not only be an infringement upon religious freedom but 
also a great burden.) Such opposition was evidenced again 
when the Ministerium in 1808 petitioned the Assembly in pro- 
test against a bill advocating taxation of their churches, school- 
houses, and other property. 

As the school movement came more and more to be 
threatened with extinction as the result of the Anglicization 
of the people and the church, as also because of the increasing 
establishment of neighborhood “subscription” schools and 
demand for public schools, the synods in all the States began 
to show much more direct concern for, and activity in behalf 
of, their schools. A vigorous program was particularly pur- 
sued in connection with the language question affecting the 
“German” schools, which, as is detailed below, brought all 
synods together in a wide-spread, though belated, attempt 
to preserve the schools and through the schools the language, 
literature, customs, and traditions of the Lutheran Church. 


16) Documentary History, p. 284 ff. The wording of this petition is 
unknown, since there is no copy of it in the original protocol and no 
other copy has been found. 

17) Knauss, Social Conditions among the Pennsylvania Germans, 
orn dad: 
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III. The Schoolmasters and the Schools 


Inasmuch as the Lutheran school was considered an 
auxiliary of the church and each teacher was “to teach in the 
congregation nothing, publicly or privately but what harmo- 
nizes with the Word of God and the Confessions of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church and to this end to study them dili- 
gently,” as was already set forth by Muehlenberg,'8) the office 
of schoolmaster was closely associated with that of the pastor 
and made auxiliary to it. The call of the pastor included the 
office (ministry) of teaching, and the call of a teacher made 
the teacher an assistant to the pastor in charge. 

The charge of the pastor to look after the welfare of the 
young laid upon him the duty and obligation of instruction, 
not only in religious matters, but also in secular knowledge 
essential to Christian living. With few exceptions therefore 
the ministers spent much of their time in the schoolroom, par- 
ticularly when teachers were not available or when the con- 
gregation was not financially able to support one. The fact 
that the pastors were supposed to be active in the work of 
their schools is evident from the reports which they were 
expected to make at the annual conference and from the 
efforts and resolutions of these bodies to have all pastors 
establish schools in their congregations and to teach these 
themselves if no schoolmasters were available. 

Since the pastors generally called themselves Lehrer 
rather than Pastor, the term Lehrer (teacher) was seldom 
applied to the school-teachers; the latter were usually there- 
fore designated as Schulmeister, Schuldiener or Schulhalter; 
only in the later period was the term Schullehrer employed. 

The sacred character of the work of the teacher of a paro- 
chial school is well exemplified in the following formula, or 
pledge, to be made by the schoolmaster at his public instal- 
lation, as prescribed in the constitution of St. John’s Church, 
Cabarrus County, N. C.: 

“I, who by the grace of God have been called as the 
schoolmaster in the Evangelical congregation here, testify 
hereby before God to the church council and the rest of 
the congregation that I will strictly fulfil my duty as 


schoolmaster as God shall give me strength, and I will 
live according to the local church order.” 


18) Hallesche Nachrichten, p. 135. 
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Most of the schoolmasters, as was previously pointed out, 
had come from Germany and had a fair degree of training 
for their work; and since most of the early pastors were 
products of German universities, their abilities were quite 
satisfactory, so much so that the standards set for the Lu- 
theran ministry made it very difficult to secure an adequate 
number of qualified men and kept many from fulfilling this 
office as they did in other denominations. Their training, 
however, certainly helped to raise the level of the schools, 
so that the teachers of a parochial school in the Middle Col- 
onies and States were usually good and rendered service 
which for the time was reasonably satisfactory.!9) There were, 
however, numerous school-teachers among the immigrants 
who attempted to pass themselves as pastors and to serve in 
both capacities; and others were charged with drunkenness 
and immorality, causing much strife and casting discredit 
upon the schools, concerning which various complaints were 
made to the ministerium and other bodies. Frequently men 
whose qualifications for the ministry were not satisfactory 
were recommended as teachers.) 


The Catechists.— Many of the early teachers had the 
status of “catechists,” a term indicating and emphasizing the 
religious character of their work as well as their office as 
assistants to the pastors, able to give catechetical instruction 
to both adults and children. Muehlenberg already recom- 
mended the establishment of an institution “in which cate- 
chists could be trained who would be capable and willing to 
teach school during the week and to deliver a discourse on 
the Lord’s Day.” In the absence and in the event of a scarcity 
of ministers many such men supplied congregations and con- 
ducted schools, visited the sick, and officiated at funerals; and 
as more teachers were engaged, men whose ambitions were 
not toward the ministry, as was the case with many, the cate- 
chists were given a higher status and considered “licensed”’ 
preachers; they were, however, still expected to teach school; 
thus the constitution of the Pennsylvania Ministerium of 1792 
enjoined the catechists, in addition to their other duties, to 


19) Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, p. 34. 


20) Spaeth, Documentary History, p. 187. Many of the Hessian 
soldiers who deserted the British army are believed to have sought posi- 
tions as teachers. Some proved themselves capable and good men. 


Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 5 
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keep a school if there was no teacher in their congregation.2!) 
Similar regulations were made by the North Carolina Synod 
in its constitution of 1803, and by the Virginia Conference 
in 1807, the office serving as a training period and as the first 
step toward final ordination to the ministry. 


General Duties. — Aside from their teaching duties, 
schoolmasters were usually obligated to perform various func- 
tions in the church, particularly as sextons, as organists, or 
as cantors, for which they received a stipulated salary to aug- 
ment their meager income. They were expected to keep the 
records of the congregation ”2) and commonly served as lay 
readers in congregations served only occasionally by visiting 
preachers, officiated at funerals, and less frequently performed 
marriages, and also baptized children when necessary.”) 


Support. — Salaries varied, and incomes were derived 
from various sources. Congregations usually promised only 
a small salary, from two to twenty-five pounds a year, to be 
augmented by tuition-fees, donations of food, fuel, and clothing. 
Schoolmasters in the country congregations were, as a rule, 
provided with a house and land for tillage, frequently occupy- 
ing part of the schoolhouse. Collections were taken at various 
times during the year, particularly at church festivals, for 
the support of the schoolmasters.”*) 


School Terms. — A school term varied from three to ten 
months. In the rural schools it was in some instances divided 
into summer and winter terms, with older children attending 
in winter and the younger ones in summer when the older 
ones were needed on the farms. Usually the schools were con- 
ducted in the winter months only, so that in summer both 
teachers and pupils could till the land. It was common custom 
in Lutheran schools to terminate the school-year with the 
confirmation exercises on Palm Sunday or Easter;*) and 


21) Documentary History, p. 251. 

22) According to a resolution of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
1793. Documentary History, p. 264. 

23) Ibid., p. 74. 

24) Detailed regulations as in force in Pennsylvania are described 
by Maurer, op. cit., chapters IX, X. 

25) Public examinations on Easter Monday or Tuesday were intro- 
duced at a very early date. Attention is directed to such an examination 
in Philadelphia in 1760, as recounted above in Note 12.— The distribution 
of large pretzels, as mentioned in this report, became a custom observed 
in German Lutheran schools until well into the present century; the 
writer can recall this having been done in the Milwaukee schools as 
late as 1905. 
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since the school began after the harvest, in late October or 
in November, a term of from five to six months was the 
average in rural schools, with two to four additional months 
in the cities. 


The Curriculum.—The subjects to be taught were usually 
the same as those in other schools of the time, special emphasis 
being laid upon instruction in Catechism, recitation of the 
Scriptures, memorization and singing of hymns, reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. While German was the common 
medium of instruction, since the teaching of German was con- 
sidered one of the primary objectives of the school, English 
was also taught, but not as a general rule until after 1790, 
when more insistent demands were made for such instruction, 
as will be pointed out in greater detail later. 

Text-books were not in common use, with the exception 
of catechisms, Bibles, and devotional books, which had been 
brought along or were imported from Europe. Christopher 
Saur and Benjamin Franklin issued several German readers, 
and later such publishers as Billmeyer in Germantown, 
Zentner in Philadelphia, and the Henkels in New Market, 
Virginia, issued several German a-b-c books of various grades, 
containing reading and spelling exercises, portions of the 
Catechism, multiplication-tables and geographic notes. 


CHAPTER IV 
Endeavors to Extend and Preserve the Schools 


I. The Language Problem in Lutheran Education 


Among the political, social, and economic changes brought 
about by the Revolution was the movement to unify the 
nation in a bond of common language, traditions, customs, and 
mode of life. The rising generation among the Germans was 
naturally adapting itself more and more to the spirit and 
demands of the times and the use of German as medium 
of daily conversation as well as worship was rapidly being 
discarded among them. As previously among the Swedes, so, 
too, now among the Germans the matter of language was 
coming to interfere with the peace and progress of both the 
churches and the schools. 
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English Language. — The synodical reports on the condi- 
tion of the schools beginning with 1795 call attention to the 
growing demand for, and use of, English in the schools. In 
the Philadelphia schools, it is reported, “the preference for 
English is very strong”; in Frederick, Maryland, the com- 
plaint was made that “many parents prefer to send their 
children to English schools”; in Hanover “the tendency 
towards English is very strong.” The reports for the follow- 
ing year show that many other schools were located in cities, 
where people had much closer contact with their English- 
speaking neighbors.) 

The German newspapers after 1790 gave much space to 
the language question, which was being argued and discussed 
everywhere. Articles, editorials, and communications com- 
bined to lament the fact that most young people of German 
extraction read the English newspapers; that too many con- 
sidered the German language too coarse and consequently 
a hundred times preferred to talk poor English rather than 
good German. Others, again, questioned the advisability of 
attempting to preserve the German language in America; that, 
since existing conditions did not enable them to speak English 
well and caused them to be called dunces, they would do 
better to forget their own tongue and make English their only 
language. 

Still others attacked the Germans for not teaching English 
in their schools. Thus the Philadelphische Correspondenz, 
a German newspaper of the time, in 1796 published a num- 
ber of communications criticizing the Philadelphia Lutheran 
schools not only because of their external weaknesses, as 
crowded conditions and unwieldy classes, but especially be- 
cause there was “too much parrotlike memorizing, singing, 
and praying in the schools” and because “the curriculum con- 
sisted only of religion, German reading, writing, and arith- 
metic.” 2) 

While the introduction of English into the schools was 
accepted as a matter of necessity to meet the insistent demands 
of the members of the church as well as to curb public criti- 
cisms, the congregations and synodical bodies did not at all 


1) Documentary History, pp. 279, 285. 
2) Knauss, G. O., Social Conditions among the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans in the Eighteenth Century, p. 83. 
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favor the introduction of the English language into the ser- 
vices of the church. They realized the need of English for 
the affairs of daily life, for communication, and for business 
transactions; for the matter of worship, however, the language 
of the fathers was considered not only more appropriate and 
beautiful but altogether essential towards preserving the char- 
acter of the church, its doctrines, and its literature. The sacri- 
fice of their traditions and history, of their literary and devo- 
tional treasures, meant a submerging of the individuality of 
which they were so proud. Local, State, and national parties 
arose to seek the perpetuation of the German language, Ger- 
man literature, “the German character,’ and German educa- 
tion, displaying strong prejudices against the changes which 
a new national life was bringing. So, too, within the churches, 
individually as well as collectively, forces were marshaled 
against the change and caused much bitterness of feeling and 
divisions in families as well as in the congregations.?) 


Official Declarations. — The position of the Pennsylvania 
Ministerium in the matter of language was made quite evident 
when, in adopting its new constitution in 1792, the word “Ger- 
man” was added to its official title, as was done also by the 
North Carolina Synod in 1807. Particularly was it reflected 
in various resolutions adopted from time to time during 
the two following decades as problems involving the matter 
of language were brought before it for consideration and 
settlement. 

The first official declaration against the use of the English 
language, however, was made in the New York Ministerium. 
When a separate English congregation established itself in 
New York City in 1797, the New York Ministerium took its 
members sharply to task and adopted the resolution that “it 
is never the practise in an evangelical consistory to sanction 
any kind of schism; if persons wish to continue their children 
in the Lutheran Church connection in New York, they ear- 
nestly recommend them the use of the German school... . 
This consistory will never acknowledge a new erected Lu- 
theran Church merely English in places where the members 
may partake of the Episcopal church.” 

The position of the Pennsylvania Ministerium in regard 


3) Jacobs, H. E., A History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States, chapter XX. 
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to this matter was in all respects identical, for in the session 
held the same year the founding of the English congregation 
in New York was branded as a sin.‘) The stand of the body 
in 1805 was to the effect 

“that the present Lutheran Ministerium in Pennsylvania 

and the adjacent States must remain a German-speaking 

Ministerium and that no regulations can be adopted which 

would necessitate the use of another language besides the 

German in its synodical meetings and business. English- 

speaking Lutherans who do not understand the German 

service may form themselves into separate congregations.” 

In its explanation of this resolution the Ministerium stated 
that it did not believe that the Gospel was limited to any exist- 
ing language, that a people may without injustice have a pref- 
erence for one language and desire to retain it, especially if 
it is accustomed to conduct its worship and possesses treasured 
devotional books in that language and believes other moral 
advantages to be connected with it. As far as this applied to 
education, it took the position that — | 

“parents who speak German can very easily teach their 

own language to their children, and it would not be with- 

out value; but if they neglect this and their children 
therefore received no such complete instruction as the 
children of those who have acted differently, the blame 
must be laid upon the parents and not upon the pastors. 

We flatter ourselves and believe, not without reason, that 

no Christian denomination has a better system of instruc- 

tion for children than the German Lutherans, and it is 

certainly a pity if it is neglected.” 5) 

Effect upon Schools. — As this conflict became more ex- 
tensive as well as intensive, the attitude of the Church toward 
its schools also became more apparent, particularly as it 
applied to the language to be used as the medium of instruc- 
tion. Since German was the language of the Church, of its 
worship and confessions and literature, the teaching of Ger- 
man had become a vital function and objective of the schools, 
and to many the schools appeared to exist as much for the 
perpetuation of the mother tongue and traditions as for re- 
ligious ends. This became apparent in the constant and almost — 
exclusive designation of the schools as “German” schools; and 
the general use of this term gave prevalence to the idea that, 


4) Documentary History, p. 292. 
5) Documentary History, pp. 352 f., 359. 
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if the school was not a German school, there was no particular 
reason for its existence, especially if other educational facil- 
ities were available. Therefore, as members of the Church 
adopted the English language, more and more did their sup- 
port of the German schools languish. 


Synodical Appeals. — This indifference was more marked 
in the States outside of Pennsylvania owing to the fact that 
the Germans there were in the minority and were much more 
affected by their close association with the English-speaking 
populace. To counteract this growing indifference and neglect 
of the German language and schools and to safeguard the 
Church against such loss, a wide-spread movement began on 
the part of the Lutheran church-bodies to arouse the con- 
sciences as well as the pride and zeal of the people in this 
regard and to spur them on to a more active and positive stand. 
The Virginia Conference of the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
appended to its report for 1809 a lengthy admonition to the 
congregations concerning the matter of their German language 
and schools. It appealed to parents to rear and instruct their 
children in the German mother tongue and to safeguard their 
spiritual development as well as the future of the Church; 
they were admonished for sending their children to English 
schools because of mercenary and temporal advantages as 
also for their vanity and false pride, being ashamed to be 
known as Germans. Their German schools were vitally essen- 
tial, for the Lutheran Church would disappear with the loss 
of its language; and even where conditions made it impossible 
to maintain schools, every effort needed to be made to con- 
tinue the use of German in church and home.°) 

Similarly a series of “Appeals to the Germans in America” 
appeared in the new German synodical publication Evan- 
gelisches Magazin, during 1811 and 1812, which helped mate- 
rially to unify action and strengthen opposition in the language 
and education conflict. They made definite recommendations 
for ways and means of preserving the schools; they urged the 
pastoral conferences to more active leadership; they de- 
manded that the synods show more concern for the training 
of schoolmasters and raising of their qualifications and salaries, 
for the adoption of general school regulations, and for better 
organization of the entire educational program. 


| 6) Die Verrichtungen der Spezialkonferenz (Virginia), 1809, p. 13 ff. 
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Further appeals of a similar character went out from time 
to time from the various synods within the Church. The 
Pennsylvania Ministerium in 1814 adopted and circulated 
many thousands of copies of an Address to the Germans with 
Reference to the Schools.) The Synod of North Carolina 
sought to rally its membership to a revival of interest by 
adopting a program of development and support.’) The Vir- 
ginia Conference in the following years adopted various reso- 
lutions to the same end and took steps to continue and expand 
its educational work by obligating each pastor to establish or 
to conduct a school by. promising support where necessary 
and by making candidates serve for a time as teachers. 

The effects of these appeals and resolutions were not as 
far-reaching as expected and hoped for. In North Carolina 
little could be done since the score of congregations existing 
there were scattered over a wide area and the process of 
Anglicization had already been going on rapidly for many 
years. A few schools. were established in Virginia, particu- 
larly in the extreme western part of the State. Some of the 
schools which had been established in the Shenandoah Valley 
settlements were still in operation; but as the previously 
quoted figures reveal, they were not able to maintain them- 
selves for more than a decade. The Pennsylvania congrega- 
tions and schools, because of the strength of numbers and 
closer coordination of purpose and work, were less affected 
by the rapid changes and forces of unification which the war, 
the industrial revolution, and growing nationalism were every- 
where introducing. There was a large increase in the num- 
ber of schools, as indicated above; such growth, however, was 
to be expected in spite of opposing forces as a natural develop- 
ment accompanying prosperity and the wide-spread educa- 
tional improvements which such conditions brought about. 
But they, too, in time had to face squarely the problem of 
transition, adjustment, and change; and though they had 
come to accept bilingual schools and bilingual worship as in- 
evitable, adverse public opinion ultimately triumphed in the 
struggle to preserve for the present and coming generations 
the language and the ideals of their fathers before them. 


7) Documentary History, pp. 466, 475. 
8) Proceedings, North Carolina Synod, 1814, p. 14. 
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II. The Expansion of the Church and the Rise 
of Public Education 


The natural growth of the churches was greatly aug- 
mented after 1815, when the cessation of the War of 1812 in 
America and of the Napoleonic wars in Europe brought to 
an end the period of uncertainty and unrest and induced in- 
creasingly large numbers of immigrants to seek their fortunes 
in this land of freedom. The opening of the western areas 
of the States along the Atlantic seaboard and the establish- 
ment of new States beyond the mountains in the fertile Ohio 
and Mississippi River valleys had also attracted many settlers 
from the East, with the result that numerous new congrega- 
tions were established in these new areas. Many of the new 
Lutheran congregations also established schools, though the 
tendency after 1820 was not to do so, since the agitation for 
public schools had become quite insistent and since neighbor- 
hood subscription schools were to be found nearly everywhere. 


The Pennsylvania Bodies. — The preponderance of Ger- 
man Lutheran congregations in Pennsylvania gave rise in this 
State to the largest denominational school system in the 
country before the era of public education, with approxi- 
mately 240 schools in operation by 1820, as previously indi- 
cated.2) Although further growth was manifested, it was be- 
coming quite apparent that interest in the schools was begin- 
ning to lag, and reports on schools were not included in the 
annual reports. Because of its growth the Ministerium after 
1820 began the process of division into separate administrative 
bodies. Since the West Pennsylvania Synod branched off 
in 1825, the Ministerium naturally suffered a loss in the num- 
ber of congregations and schools under its jurisdiction; only 
143 schools were reported in 1826 as compared with 225 in 
the year before the division took place. 

The West Pennsylvania Synod, at the beginning of its 
work in 1825, included 52 schools in 17 parishes; not all, how- 
ever, were reported, since several absentees failed to submit 
reports. Before the enactment of the public-school law in 1834 
the number of schools in the body reached a total of 79. The 
establishment of public schools, however, brought about 


9) Cf. chapter II, Table III. 
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a rapid decrease in the number of Lutheran schools, a decrease 
of 23 being reported within one year. No further data on 
schools was included in the reports issued after 1834, appar- 
ently because of a rapid cessation of work as well as of the 
loss of interest and zeal in an undertaking which for some 
time had been carried on largely by force of circumstances.) 

The decrease in the number of schools within the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium went on more slowly, since this body 
was carrying on its work in the more settled and conservative 
eastern half of the State. The status of its schools during the 
period before the Civil War is shown in Table VIb. In 1832 
there were 163 schools in the 35 member parishes. A loss 
of 13 was suffered when the public-school law went into effect 


Table VIb. Schools in the Pennsylvania Synods. Middle Period, 


1820—1860 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania West Pennsylvania-Pittsburgh 
Year . Synods 
Penercectonsss ence Congregations | Schools 
| 
1820 | | 240 | 
| | 
1825 235 | 225 | De 
| 
1830 158 1) 106 70 
1834. 2) 150 79 
| 
Reports 
1845 208 1) 115 dropped 
1834 
ns een in een Te i Es Ope 
1850 99 
1855 44 
AES Ds aa yf Fee 0 OE pe Bo 
1860 22 6 


Sse EEE | nn nn nnn ULES 
* and 1) Decreases in churches and schools owing to division of the Minis- 
terium and transference to other bodies in the State. 
2) Enactment of public-school law. 


10) Proceedings, West Pennsylvania Synod. Statistical reports for 
1826, 1833, 1834. 
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in 1834; the number fluctuated between 90 and 100, with 
a rapid falling away by and after 1850 because the law of 1848 
made the free school system mandatory for the entire State 
and since the great majority of school districts had by that 
time adopted the law of 1834, which granted State aid. 


The New York Ministerium. — It was observed that in the 
New York congregations Lutheran education never stood on 
a firm foundation and that the few schools established by the 
Palatinates in the upper Hudson and in the Schoharie valleys 
apparently went out of existence about the time of the Revolu- 
tion, if not before. The school of the Dutch Lutheran congre- 
gation in New York City (Manhattan) had maintained itself 
somewhat longer, though nothing was heard of it after the 
organization of the New York Ministerium in 1786. This body 
had become quite Anglicized by the end of the century, and 
its congregations saw no need of “church” schools as long as 
the German language was rapidly disappearing in their midst; 
for such schools, in the general estimation, were too closely 
associated with such secondary matters instead of with their 
primary spiritual-religious function. 

As soon as German immigration had set in again after 
peace had been established in Europe, after 1815, numerous 
German congregations were established in New York, and 
a number of schools came into existence. Just when and 
where they were established, the records do not reveal; for 
the Anglicized New York Ministerium had for some time pub- 
lished its minutes in English and gave no space to such matters 
as “German schools,” at least not for a half century, until 
it again became so overwhelmingly German that its reports 
needed to be printed in both languages. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a report on schools made in 1829 to the strongly German 
General Synod reveals that in this year there were at least 
9 schools within the jurisdiction of the New York Ministerium; 
these schools were located in Columbia, Schoharie, and Mont- 
gomery counties, New York, and one in New Germantown, 
New Jersey.!!) Since no further reports were given, it cannot 
be determined how long these New York schools continued; 
however, they were not listed when the Ministerium in 1852 


11) Verhandlungen der 5. Generalsynode der Ev.-Lutherischen 
Kirche. Hagerstown, 1829. 
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again began including data on schools in the annual synodical 
reports.!2) 

The Maryland and Virginia Synod. — The Maryland and 
Virginia Synod became an independent organization in 1820 
upon separation from its parent body, the Pennsylvania Minis- 
terium. At that time there were 39 schools in the congre- 
gations composing the synod; 24 of these were in Maryland 
and 15 in. Virginia. 

There was a growing interest in the parochial-school 
movement, and when this body three years later, in 1823, 
adopted its Formula for the government of its congregations, 
it included as one of the articles the following provision 
governing the schools: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the church council to watch 
over the religious education of the children of the church 
and to see that they be occasionally collected for the 
purpose of being taught the Catechism of the Church and 
[given] instruction in the duties and principles of the 
Christian religion. 

“The council of every church shall have the manage- 
ment of the schoolhouse attached to that church and shall 
be ex-officio trustees of the same. They shall endeavor 
to obtain pious, well-qualified, and faithful teachers and 
to see that the children of the church, as far as practicable, 
attend this school, and that they be there also taught the 
Catechism of the Church and in general the duties of 
religion. In all places where there is not yet a school- 
house attached to the church, they shall encourage the 
people and endeavor to have one erected. And no person 
shall teach in any of our congregational schoolhouses 
without the permission of the church council.” !8) 


As elsewhere, one of the chief obstacles to expansion was 
the dearth of good schoolmasters. There was no lack of men 
who sought to teach; but few of them could meet the require- 
ments usually made for a Lutheran teacher, whose close con- 
nection with, and service in, the Church demanded sterling 
personal qualities. At the 1828 session at Woodstock, Va., 
N. Schmucker therefore delivered a fiery address in German 


12) Further consideration is given to the later development of the 
New York schools in chapter X, in connection with a review of the 
revival of the schools within the older Lutheran synods in the East. 

13) Art. IV, Sec. VIII, Formula for the Government and Discipline 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Maryland and Virginia. Fred- 
erick, 1823. 
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on the subject of education and warned the parents against 
entrusting their children to anybody who came along, without 
first examining such to see if he were a pious man, able to 
“guide their children’s hearts to the good.” Often many who 
claimed to be schoolmasters could hardly read and were not 
fit to teach; many of them were given to laziness and idle- 
ness and sought to while away time by teaching school. Too 
many such strange and irresponsible drunkards were seeking 
to pass themselves off as teachers, and the churches and 
parents needed to exercise every precaution to get the right 
type of men for this important office.) 

The number of schools had by 1829 dropped to 20; by 
1836 they had increased again to 29 owing to an influx of 
German immigrants into Western Maryland. The enactment 
of the Maryland public-school law in 1836 brought about 
a quick cessation of work, and no further attention was given 
after that to the parochial schools on the part of the synod. 
A. few of the schools continued their work; thus the Jacob’s 
Church school at Leitersburg carried on until 1854,) as did 
also the New Jerusalem School at Lovettsville, Virginia, and 
the Hebron School at Madison, Virginia; the latter, after the 
war, finally became a private academy."*) 

A few schools in Virginia and Maryland continued as 
public schools, as was done in Pennsylvania; thus the school- 
house of the congregation at Catonsville was used for some 
time by the school board of Baltimore County for public- 
school purposes, and in the fifties the pastor (Dr. Ebelring) 
developed it into a private academy, which later became Over- 
lea College.) The synod, however, came to feel its loss of 
the schools, and like in the other bodies various complaints 
were made about the quality of instruction and the state of 
the spiritual life. The people, too, saw the need, and when 
it became evident that Lutheran children were being sent to 
Catholic schools, the synod adopted the following resolutions, 
presented by Dr. Kurtz: 


“WHEREAS, We frequently hear of members of our 
Church who send their children to Roman Catholic 


14) Proceedings, 1828. 

15) Bell, H. C., History of Leitersburg District, p. 147. 

16) Huddle, W. P., History of Hebron Lutheran Church, pp. 65, 91. 
17) Wentz, A. R., History of Maryland Synod, p. 266. 
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boarding-schools, where they are entirely deprived of 
the evangelical means of grace and are obliged to attend 
upon papistical service; therefore 


“1. Resolved, That this Synod deem such conduct on 
the part of any Protestant family, whether church- 
members or not, as highly injudicious, fraught with great 
danger to their children, and utterly inconsistent with 
every principle of Protestantism. 


“2. Resolved, That the Synod deem such conduct in 
church-members whose children have been dedicated to 
God in Baptism as a violation of their vows made in that 
ordinance and a great hindrance to the training up of 
their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 


“3. Resolved, That it be recommended to all ministers 
in our connection where such a practise exists to present 
this subject from the pulpit and in other suitable ways to 
admonish those who offend.” 38) 

That this practise continued may be inferred from the fact 
that the above resolutions were reaffirmed in 1863 and 1868 
as “standing resolutions.” However, it never did lead this 
synod to a revival of the schools, as was later done in other 
Eastern synods. 


Ill. The Attitude toward Public Education 


Basis of Opposition. — The Germans of Pennsylvania, the 
majority of whom were Lutherans, have been sharply criti- 
cized by various writers for their opposition to the Pennsyl- 
vania school law and have been accused of having blocked 
its adoption before 1834 and of non-cooperation after its enact- 
ment. When the law was finally passed, the Germans, together 
with Friends and hosts of others, petitioned for the repeal of 
the law, 32,000 persons signing the petition. A legislative com- 
mittee which investigated the matter reported that “not more 
than five names in a hundred were signed in English script 
and so illegibly written as to afford the strongest evidence of 
the deplorable disregard so long paid by the Legislature to the 
constitutional injunction to establish a general system of edu- 
cation.” 19) Yet in contradiction to the belief of this committee 
that this “illegibility” bespoke ignorance this same body had 
also reported that only 66 persons had signed by making their 
mark, a ratio of illiteracy approximating zero. 


18) Proceedings, Lutheran Synod of Maryland, 1849, p. 27. 


19) Wickersham, J. P., History of Education in Pennsylvania, 
pp. 320—331. 
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The position of the Lutherans was not against education, 
as was wrongly interpreted. The laity of these churches had 
always ranked high in the intelligent grasp of the principles 
of their religion. Their contemporaries spoke of them as 
“dumb Dutch” only because the education of the German 
settlers had been in German and the former were themselves 
too ignorant to appreciate and too bigoted to admit that the 
Germans were educated. While illiteracy may have been 
common among the pioneers, it was virtually unknown among 
Germans.”) The State had been indifferent to education for 
150 years, whereas the churches had supported their own 
schools effectually. The law almost amounted to a confisca- 
tion of property and rights, and the opposition was directed 
chiefly against the assumption of such power by the State as 
would banish religion from the schools; for they were intel- 
ligent enough to see clearly that religion could not be con- 
tinued in a State-supported school system. It involved 
a change of responsibility, and they were filled with no small 
misgivings on seeing that the education of the young should 
no longer be supervised and controlled by the Church and its 
congregations but was put into the hands of the State, which 
too often was controlled by mere politicians. They needed 
and wanted their schools, because a thorough religious edu- 
cation was fundamental to communicant membership in the 
Lutheran Church. 

Though some opposition was based upon a certain pride 
(Bauernstolz), Lutherans asserted they could and would main- 
tain their own schools and did not wish to have their children 
considered paupers by being educated at public expense, 
according to the law, — the major opposition to public schools 
came to be based on the question of language; for the many 
new congregations made up of the German immigrants, as 
also the older congregations which had been strengthened 
through such accretions, were not as yet ready to change over 
to English during a period when reorganization and new or- 
ganization was going on apace and was causing many problems 
of adjustment. The arguments advanced in the matter of pre- 
serving the German language were the same as those used two 


20) Ralph Beaver Strassburger, “Pennsylvania German Pioneers,” 
in Pennsylvania German Society, Vol. 44, 1935. Facsimile reproduction 
of ship lists, including more than 50,000 names, reveal negligible per- 
centages of marks. 
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and three decades before, prior to the new German immigra- 
tion, when the problem first became acute; hence it is not 
necessary to repeat them here.?!) 


Gradual Transition. — No official declaration or statement 
of attitude was made in the Pennsylvania synods in regard to 
the public-school law, though it was known to have been 
a subject widely agitated and discussed within the Church. 
The Lutherans felt themselves strongly supported by the posi- 
tion of the Friends (Quakers), who maintained an extensive 
school system in the southeastern section of the State,?2) as 
well as by the attitudes of various other groups, particularly 
among the larger property-holders, who opposed it on taxation 
grounds. The State law was amended because of the oppo- 
sition of church groups, and their cooperation was sought by 
a provision that free schools maintained by religious societies 
in districts accepting the law would receive their share of the 
State school funds. 

To what extent Lutheran congregations sought such aid 
is not known; but that it was sought is evident from the 
fact that some congregations applied for it; thus old Trinity 
Congregation in Reading in 1837 appointed a committee to 
confer with the directors of the free schools and endeavor to 
obtain an appropriation from their funds towards the support 
of the schoolmaster of the congregation. There is, however, 
no evidence that it was granted.) Other provisions were 
made which enabled school districts to take over the school- 


21) That there was also prejudice against English cannot be denied. 
A common attitude of indifference and prejudice is reflected in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a letter written at the time, couched in character- 
istic Pennsylvania Dutch (Deutsch): 

Wer seine Sproch verlaesst, der schaemt sich doch sehner Eltern 
und verlaesst noch sehne Religion und werd en Methodist. Und ist 
denn die englisch Sproch vornemmer und schenner als die deitsch? Ich 
denk nett. Unser alter Pharrer hett immer kesagt, dass die deitsche 
Sproch die vornehmst und best waer, und sell glob ich ooch. Aver so- 
bald der Hochmuth in die junge Leit faehrt, wolle sie englisch seyn 
und schaeme sich, deitsch zu schwaetze, als ob Suend und Schand waer. 
So viel englisch wie sie breicht, lerne sie aennyhau uf der Stross. — 
Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 1841, No. 25. 

22) Woody’s studies of the Quaker schools indicates that by 1800 
sixty or seventy schools were established “according to direction” given 
by the Yearly Meeting, while others were reported which did not mea- 
sure up to set standards. The number had not materially increased 
by the time public education set in.— Th. Woody, Early Quaker Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, pp. 203, 209, 215. 

23) Fry, J., History of Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, p. 168. 
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buildings erected by churehes, and various Lutheran schools 
thus became public schools, often under the joint direction 
of the congregation and the local school-board, the members 
of which sometimes, in thickly settled Lutheran communities, 
were members of the Lutheran congregations within the 
district. Thus, for example, the Heidelberg school in Berks 
County, maintained jointly with the Reformed, became a pub- 
lic school in 1849, both congregations being part owners of 
the property with the township. Similar arrangements pre- 
vailed at Coopersburg, Shiremanstown, Greensburg, Trappe, 
and in various other localities. The teaching of religion con- 
tinued in such schools, and both Lutheran and Reformed 
pastors frequently visited the school.”!) 


Decline. — The effects of the loss of schools was noticeable 
in the Church, and much emphasis was consequently given 
at conferences and synods to proper catechetical instruction 
and Sunday-school work. The West Pennsylvania Synod 
circulated a pastoral letter in 1836, to be read to all congre- 
gations, in which it was complained that the members of the 
Church were sending their children to the public school but 
were indifferent as to the kind of example the teacher gave 
them. The farmers were affording their children only half- 
time opportunity for schooling and were constantly putting 
them to work. Many children could read neither the Scrip- 
tures nor other good books with ease and enjoyment. The 
parents failed to insist upon home study of the Catechism and 
upon Christian indoctrination. Those who tried to do better 
by their children probably made them acquainted with various 
sciences but not with the Lord Jesus. Oh, how they would 
regret it if their souls were lost because of their negligence! 
A strong plea was made for a revival of spiritual life, for 
thorough work in the Sunday-schools, and particular emphasis 
was put upon Lutheran character and doctrine.”°) 

Sentiment varied among the several synods in the State 
as to their attitude toward keeping up a separate parochial- 
school system. The West Pennsylvania Synod had dropped 
the matter of schools in 1834; but the Ministerium, being 
more German, sought to hold on to the schools and became 


24) Wickersham, op. cit., p. 138. 

25) Proceedings of West Pennsylvania Synod, 1836; issued as sepa- 
rate pamphlet. 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 6 
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alarmed when the rapid decline set in in the fifties. Upon 
hearing the report of a delegate to the German Reformed 
Synod in Baltimore concerning its discussion of a paper on 
“The Introduction of Congregational Schools,” this body held 
that great advantages would accrue to the synod if it would 
do something towards the reorganization of its schools. It was 
accordingly resolved “that we recommend to our churches 
to introduce congregational schools wherever practicable and 
that every missionary receiving aid from the synod shall be 
required to establish and keep [teach] a congregational school 
if at all possible.” In the following year the discussion brought 
out much dissatisfaction with the public-school system because 
no religious instruction could be imparted and because of the 
bad influence of indifferent and non-religious teachers. Conse- 
quently there was much difficulty in carrying on catechetical 
instruction; and because of the poor knowledge and religious 
foundation which pupils had, it was urged that only Lutheran 
literature be used in Sunday-school work and that every en- 
deavor be made to raise the standard of instruction and indoc- 
trination that was being given. A committee was appointed 
to take up the matter with pastors and church councils per- 
sonally and by letter; and when the new form for congrega- 
tional constitutions was proposed in 1856 and adopted, it con- 
tained in Article VI this clause: “A Parish week-day school 
and Sunday-school shall always, if practicable, be connected 
with this congregation. Religious instruction based on the 
Bible and Luther’s Small Catechism and Bible History shall 
receive special attention in such schools.” 

A wholly different attitude was that of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod, a new body organized in 1842 and consisting 
exclusively of English-speaking congregations with no schools, 
when, in 1853, it approved the public schools with the follow- 
ing Resolutions on Common Schools: 

“WHEREAS, The most industrious and insidious efforts 
are at present being made in this and other States by 
those in connection with the Roman Catholic Church to 


divert a portion of the Common School Fund from its 
proper, legitimate, and constitutional channels; and 
“WHEREAS, It is a wise and sound maxim, founded 
alike in philosophy and experience, that ‘the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance,’ it behooves us therefore to 
watch with a jealous care this and all similar encroach- 
ments upon those institutions and forms of government 
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under whose happy auspices, by the divine blessing, we 
have attained to such a high state of national pros- 
perity; and 

“WHEREAS, We have beheld these efforts to despoil 
one of the most prominent and sacred of our public insti- 
tutions of its chief excellence and efficiency, not without 
the most serious regret and alarm; be it therefore 


“Resolved, That whenever and wherever we shall 
behold these designs ripening into open, undisguised 
demonstration, we, in our capacity both as ministers and 
citizens mutually pledge to sound the voice of alarm and 
to confront them by every lawful and honorable means 
of resistance which Providence may place it in our power 
to employ. 

“Resolved, That we regard the Common School Sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania as now constituted as the pride and 
ornament of our State, founded by the sage counsels 
and enlightened wisdom of clear heads and honest hearts, 
and any and every effort to engraft upon it features of 
an obnoxious sectarian character we regard as a stab 
aimed at its vitality, whose only consummation can be 
its utter subversion and overthrow. 


“Resolved, That we heartily rejoice that in the cities 
of Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and elsewhere these 
designs against integrity and efficiency of the common 
schools have been so signally rebuked and defeated, and 
we shall not cease to labor for a similar result in our own 
State. ‘Power is ever stealing from the many to the few, 
and the first dawn of every attempt to effect a union 
between Church and State should fill the minds and hearts 
of all lovers of civil and religious freedom with alarm and 
arouse them to the most earnest and energetic efforts to 
frustrate and counteract them.” °°) 


IV. Conclusion 
Thus the schools in the older congregations, after two cen- 


turies of work, saw their task completed. Expressions of 
regret were made within these bodies from time to time during 
the next fifty years concerning such loss, and encouragement 
was given to the new congregations springing up with in- 
creasing immigration to continue the work of education. Full 
credit, however, is due them for what they did, not only on 
the part of the Lutheran Church but particularly on the part . 
of American educational historians, who are quite oblivious 
of the fact that these early Lutheran school systems consti- 


26) Proceedings of East Pennsylvania Synod, 1853, p. 32. 
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tuted the most extensive and permanent denominational sys- 
tem instituted and maintained by any Protestant church-body 
or private organization. If the Church has received little 
credit for this worthy achievement, it is largely because of 
her own negligence and silence on the subject. 

In an era when education was largely left to chance and 
individual efforts, to makeshift schools, dame schools, moving 
schools, and to itinerant teachers with few responsibilities, 
the Lutheran schools stand out as definitely organized and 
properly supervised schools, under the direction of well- 
educated pastors and capable schoolmasters, fostered by syn- 
odical organizations and controlled by local church boards. 
They were truly democratic in character; — the introduction 
of public schools controlled by local school districts after all 
only imitated the type of control always in force within a Lu- 
theran parish in the matter of its school; —they fulfilled all 
the functions expected of them, and their objectives and cur- 
ricula included all that was essential for a common education. 
Their distinctly religious character, guaranteed by adequate 
supervision by pastors and boards as well as by schoolmasters 
who were installed officers of the church, enabled these schools 
to carry on a consistent program for the development of 
a strong Christian character, the effectiveness of which is ade- 
quately borne out by the standing which these people had in 
their communities in the matter of personal qualities and 
virtues. 

Various difficulties and impediments, however, were re- 
sponsible for the failure to continue the development and 
maintenance of schools. The establishment of more institu- 
tions for the training of pastors as well as teachers would 
have guaranteed a constant supply of men for the many vacant 
churches and schools, kept up the thorough program of educa- 
tion and indoctrination, and prevented the appalling losses of 
members to other denominations and apostasy, concerning 
which there was continual complaint within the Church. Both 
churches and schools would thus have cooperated to build up 
the Lutheran Church to the ranking position it should have 
come to hold also in this country. The churches were un- 
prepared to meet the changes brought about by the transition 
in language; their doctrinal literature, written almost alto- 
gether in German, was largely neglected, and the churches 
and pastors fell prey to the sectarianism and unionism which 
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became rampant in these years. The real purposes of the 
schools were in time forgotten, with the result that the attrac- 
tions of the new public-school systems were hard to resist; 
and popular opinion and public legislation were forces hard 
to combat in that day as well as this. The Lutheran con- 
sciousness, after two centuries, had become weakened; and 
as a renewed, vigorous Lutheranism developed in the Mid- 
Western States with the rapid increase in immigration from 
abroad, the older Lutheran bodies in the East found them- 
selves at odds with it in doctrine and practise and needed to 
be reeducated to the true ideals and principles for which 
Lutheranism has always stood. 

Endeavors to revive and extend the program of elemen- 
tary education were made in the older bodies in later years, 
particularly within the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Ministerium, as the immigration of millions of German and 
Scandinavian Lutherans offered new opportunities for devel- 
opment. Such revival, however, as is detailed in a later 
chapter was too limited in scope to affect these bodies as 
a whole, and it remained to the newer synods in the Mid- 
West — the Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Minnesota synods as well as to several Norwegian and Swedish 
bodies — to give a new impetus to the movement, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the present extensive systems 
of Lutheran elementary schools. 


CHAPTER. Vi 
The New Frontier —- Beginnings in Ohio 


I. Migration and the Extension of Church and School 
to the Middle West 


Frontier Settlements. — After the Revolution, the Loui- 
siana Purchase, and the War of 1812 increasing waves of 
emigration from the Eastern States had set in in the Middle 
West and brought about a rapid settlement. Between the 
years 1792 and 1818 the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois were admitted into the Union and 
attracted many settlers from the East as well as from abroad. 
Migration proceeded largely in parallel columns following the 
lines of latitude. People from the Middle Atlantic States 
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moved westward to Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; those from 
Virginia settled chiefly in Kentucky and Southern Ohio, and 
the multitudes from the Carolinas poured into Tennessee and 
from there spread through the Ohio Valley into Southern 
Indiana and Illinois. 

Lutherans were found among these emigrants in con- 
siderable numbers, and their spiritual care imposed new 
responsibilities and made new demands upon the Lutheran 
churches and synods in the East, which were themselves 
struggling along under the handicaps of insufficient men and 
means. The Pennsylvania Ministerium in 1804 adopted a plan 
to provide for traveling missionaries to supply the congrega- 
tions that were being established in the new settlements, and 
at each annual session, reports from such missionaries were 
heard, and appropriations were made to carry on the work on 
the frontiers. 

To stimulate interest in this work, a separate report was 
published by the Ministerium in 1808; this report appealed 
to the members of the churches to support this necessary 
work and recalled to them the conditions which prevailed 
when their fathers had come from abroad to the frontiers 
of a new world. Though they had prospered materially, they 
had largely lacked what they desired most, namely, churches 
and schools. Appeals had been directed to Germany, and 
pastors and schoolmasters had been sent to them, all expenses 
having been defrayed by the congregations abroad. These 
provisions on the part of the people back home for their 
brethren in America had enabled so many congregations and 
schools to flourish; and it was now their turn to do likewise 
by their brethren in the West. The same conditions that pre- 
vailed sixty and seventy years ago in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the South, were predominant now on the 
new frontiers. Many families had moved away from such 
settlements as had churches and schools and had gone into 
the wilderness, where they had indeed found bread and shelter 
for their bodies but no food for their souls; and as their own 
forefathers had appealed to their brethren in the fatherland 
and besought their aid, so these forsaken ones had again and 
again sought help from the members of the Ministerium, which 
was doing what it could in sending pastors out to them in 
Western Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio. 
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From the reports of the work and experiences of these 
missionaries, the report continued, the following facts should 
be remembered and inspire them to more liberal aid, namely, 
that wherever the German mother tongue was treasured 
among these distant brethren and kept alive in their families, 
there one found, as among most Germans in this country, 
German industriousness, German customs, German. thrift, 
home-life, and piety; there provision was made for German 
schools and religious training; there people adhered to the 
true Evangelical Lutheran faith according to the Bible and the 
Augsburg Confession; there people met on Sundays with 
their neighbors to sing hymns and have some one read to 
them from devotional books; and the result of all this was 
clearly seen in the better conditions in their neighborhoods. 
Because of such good results and the great need of men to 
carry on this work, urgent pleas were made for young men 
who were willing to prepare for the ministry and for support 
from the churches at large to enable such students to com- 
plete their studies and enter upon their soul-saving work.!) 

Among those missionaries J. Stauch, Paul Henkel, and 
S. Mau were particularly active in Ohio in organizing churches 
and establishing schools. The concern of these men for the 
education of these people living under pioneer frontier con- 
ditions is reflected, for example, in Henkel’s 1812 report, in 
which he remarks: 

“T made a trip from New Market to the banks of the 

Ohio above the conflux of that river with the great 

Kanawha.... I gathered a small German congregation, 

instructed the young people, and confirmed twenty-two 

of them.at Easter. ... We also opened a small German 


school, which is instructed by an honest, clever teacher.... 
I traveled to New Lancaster, found there many Germans 


from Virginia as well as Pennsylvania. ... I confirmed 
there fourteen young people who had been instructed by 
an excellent teacher, Johannes Kemp. ... At Springfield 


I preached German and English. The so-called church 
people suffer a great deal from the German as well as 
English sects; they are too indifferent about German 
schools.” 2) 


1) Kurzer Bericht von den Anstalten in den Deutsch-Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Gemeinden in Pennsylvanien und einigen benachbarten 
Staaten, die Reiseprediger, Erziehung junger Lehrer und Fuersorge fuer 
arme Predigerwitwen betreffend. (24 pages.) Philadelphia, 1808. 


2) Henkel, P., Account of a Journey to Ohio. New Market, 
Va., 1812. 
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Appeals for Schools. — Two years later Henkel’s report 
on “the condition of the German congregations in Virginia, 
Ohio, and Kentucky” was accompanied by a fervent plea that 
“a plain and forcible address to the said Germans be drawn 
up by the officers of the synod and printed in order to stir 
them up to be more concerned about the maintenance of 
the German schools, services, and support of pastors.” In 
response thereto the Ministerium sent five thousand copies 
of it “into the remote districts,” urging the preservation of 
the German language in church, home, and school and the 
necessity of maintaining congregational schools to serve this 
need.?) 

Various appeals had likewise been made to the North 
Carolina Synod by members who had moved into Tennessee, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and this body also sent traveling mis- 
sionaries to this region. Among others, Jacob Scherer and 
Jacob Miller made extensive journeys over a number of years, 
following a policy of gathering together the young people of 
a community, selecting and appointing suitable men to serve 
as lay readers to the congregations as well as to instruct the 
youth and to prepare them for confirmation.‘) Wherever avail- 
able, teachers were appointed to such work; however, in view 
of prevailing frontier conditions and the common practise to 
engage as teachers persons of only meager education as long 
as they could maintain good discipline, the services of the 
laity were thus often called upon to meet the pressing need. 
While their principal concern was the religious instruction of 
youth as well as adults in preparation for church-membership, 
the fact that such instruction required the teaching of reading 
and grammar and was carried on over varying periods from a 
few months to a year, gives a reasonable indication that the 
Church did not forsake its educational ideals and practises 
even under the most primitive conditions of life. 


Dearth of Pastors and Teachers. — A petition addressed 
to the North Carolina Synod in 1825 and signed by forty- 
three persons from that State who had moved to Union 
County, Illinois, requested the aid of that body for ministers 
who could preach in English as well as German “in order that 


3) Documentary History, pp. 466, 475. 
4) Proceedings of the North Carolina Synod for 1813. Appendix 3, 
Report of Missionary Journey of J. Scherer in 1813, pp. 22—37. 
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love and union may be effected among them, German schools 
be established, and the German language be retained”; if 
their wants would not be soon supplied, the petitioners empha- 
sized, the consequences would be very detrimental to them and 
to their children.5) The lack of pastors was thus causing the 
Lutheran Church to lose many of its members, who in their 
need turned to various denominational groups represented in 
their communities. The traveling missionaries reported that 
the latter were very active in proselyting among the German 
Lutherans who were without church-membership, breaking 
into budding congregations and hindering their proper organ- 
ization and growth and making it difficult for them to main- 
tain congregational schools. Many remonstrances were made 
against this practise. But the Lutherans had only themselves 
to blame for their failure to provide adequately for the train- 
ing of men for the work of the Church and for permitting 
more than a century to pass before they established their 
first theological seminary.°) 

Appeals like the above for both pastors and teachers 
were constantly being made to missionaries as well as to 
synodical bodies; and while the response was weak, yet 
a number of pastors were led to locate permanently in the 
new settlements; and in the absence of sufficient men, peti- 
tions were frequently made to the established synods to license 
lay readers and teachers, which was accordingly done, so that 
the work could be carried on more systematically. 

The close association of church and school continued in 
a measure, and wherever conditions permitted, schools were 
maintained, taught by pastors as often as by teachers. Under 
prevailing conditions, however, pastors had little time for 
teaching; they had to cover wide areas, serving from five to 
ten and often more communities, traveling slowly on horse- 
back or by wagon; and the poverty of the people they min- 
istered to in many instances made it necessary for them to 
work a piece of land for the sustenance of their own house- 
hold. Yet despite such adverse conditions the records bear 
testimony to their interest in the education of the youth and 


5) Proceedings of Synod of North Carolina, 1825, p. 18. 

6) While Hartwick Seminary, Otsego County, New York, was estab- 
lished in 1796, it was too inaccessible to the larger numbers of Lutherans 
living in other States and therefore supplied but a few men. Gettys- 
burg Seminary was not established until 1826. 
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the zeal shown in improving the educational opportunities 
offered them. Settlers coming from old-established com- 
munities and congregations in which they had had a fair 
opportunity to obtain an education were not negligent con- 
cerning the education of their children, and the new congre- 
gations, small though they were, usually prevailed upon their 
pastor or some capable person in their midst to carry on this. 
work. Thus a congregation composed of former members of 
old Hebron Church in Madison County, Virginia, who had 
settled in Boone County, Kentucky, about 1805, soon estab- 
lished a school, which was taught by their pastor (Carpenter) . 
The work of the school followed closely its eastern prototypes, 
was carried on in both German and English, and in the case 
of a lack of sufficient catechisms the pastor even journeyed to 
Cincinnati to have a supply printed.) 

Lutherans from the Carolinas who had settled in Ten- 
nessee established several congregations in Sullivan, Wash- 
ington, and Greene counties. Nine of these had been organ- 
ized and supplied by Charles F. Smith, a schoolmaster who 
was active in their midst until his death in 1814. As early as 
1816 Philip Henkel and Joseph Bell had established St. Paul’s 
School in Greene County with the intention of developing it 
into a theological seminary. The North Carolina Synod at 
first supported the project; but the synodical rupture which 
occurred a few years later and led to a separate organization, 
the Tennessee Synod, in 1820, caused the original promoters to 
forsake the undertaking. The presence and duration of 
schools in the Tennessee congregations is not definitely known; 
the belief in their existence is chiefly traditional and may be 
inferred from the fact that the constitution of the Tennessee 
Synod adopted in 1820 required that pastors include data on 
schools in their annual reports, — which, however, was not 
done.®) 


II. Early Developments in the Ohio Synod 


The Ohio Conference. — Conditions in Ohio were more 
favorable to the development of congregations and schools 
since the people had largely come from such a thoroughly 


7) Rottermaan, H. O., “Eine alte deutsche Gemeinde in Kentucky.” 
Deutscher Pionier, July, 1880. 

8) Henkel, S., History of the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee 
Synod, p.11. 
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Lutheran State as Pennsylvania with its better religious and 
educational provisions, and they were also more liberally 
supplied by the Ministerium with both pastors and teachers. 
An impetus to expansion was the separate organization, in 
1812, of the Ohio pastors into a Special Conference under the 
jurisdiction of the above body. Although only three min- 
isters and three lay delegates were its first members, their 
number rapidly increased; and when this conference received 
an honorable dismissal from the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
in 1818 and organized independently as the GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE OF EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MINISTERS 
IN OHIO AND ADJACENT STATES,* there were fourteen 
pastors as well as many delegates representing some sixty 
congregations. 

The concern of this General Conference for education was 
made evident in its first meeting and increasingly so from 
year to year. The first pastors, Weyer, Reinhard, and Leist, 
reported two, two, and three schools, respectively, in their 
parishes in Guernsey, Jefferson, and Pickaway counties; three 
years later, in 1815, eight parishes reported 21 schools, which 
number increased to 35 in 1816 and to 54 in 1818. In the last- 
named year two parishes reported eight schools in each, two 
others six, two others five, two more four each, thus showing 
that despite the lack of pastors the educational work went. on 
apace in the congregations and that few of them were indif- 
ferent or negligent in this matter. The Conference was very 
positive in its stand and in 1816 resolved “that it be the duty 
of the pastors to encourage the congregations as much as pos- 
sible in the establishment of schools and that they at least 
once each year deliver a sermon on the necessity of estab- 
lishing and promoting their congregational schools.” At this 
same session, the meeting being held in New Lancaster, con- 
sideration was given to the matter of a suitable German gram- 
mar and readers; some advocated the old Billmeyer text, but 
others proposed publication of something new. Since, how-. 
ever, various texts of this kind were being issued at the time 
by the Henkels of New Market, it was agreed at the following 
session to adopt these, a fitting memorial to the pioneer work 
of Paul Henkel and of his son Andrew, who was a member 


* In 1825 this name was changed to the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Ohio and Adjacent States. 
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of the same Conference and among the most zealous in its 
educational endeavors.?) 


Obstacles. — The major obstacle in the way of develop- 
ment was the difficulty of securing teachers. The scattered 
condition of the congregations and the large parishes under 
the care of the pastors made it virtually impossible for the 
latter to teach. There was no Lutheran institution preparing 
young men as teachers, the great need for ministers causing 
them to restrict themselves entirely to theological education. 
Many ministers found it necessary to give private instruction 
to ministerial students, and while these served the schools for 
two or three years during their initial term as catechists, few 
of these remained teachers, even as many teachers were in- 
duced by personal ambition as well as congregational urgings 
to seek ordination. The supply of teachers coming in from 
Germany was limited and was largely absorbed in the East, 
where conditions were more favorable. The fact that the 
growth of schools was not keeping pace with the number of 
congregations was cause for complaint already at the synod 
of 1829. Some held that the failure to establish a church 
periodical which would give constant attention to the matter 
was responsible for the slow growth of the school system (the 
Kirchenzeitung being founded as late as 1859). But the 
failure of the Synod to establish a normal division at its newly 
founded theological school, which opened at Canton in 1830 
and the next year was removed to its present location, in 
Columbus, was undoubtedly the basic cause, as later develop- 
ments proved; and although the matter was agitated at 
various times, fifty years passed before the teachers’ seminary 
was established at Woodville, in 1880. | 

The effects of this deficiency of teachers were more and 
more noticeable after 1830. The Ohio Synod was growing 
in numbers because of the constant immigration of Germans 
from abroad who were rapidly filling up the Central States; 
and the extending area necessitated in 1831 the division of the 
Ohio Synod into the Eastern, West Pennsylvania, East Ohio, 
and Western (Ohio) District synods, the English District 
being added in 1836, the Northern (Ohio) in 1851, and the 


9) Verrichtungen aller derer Conferenzen der Ev.-Luth. Prediger 
im Staat Ohio und Benachbarten Staaten, 1812—1819, passim. Reprinted 
in Columbus, O., 1879. (48 pages.) 
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Southern (Indiana) in 1859. The pressing need of men to 
serve these many churches induced the several bodies to give 
their attention and support chiefly to theological work, as evi- 
denced by the extended discussions concerning the matter at 
each session. Virtually no mention was made of parochial 
education at either district or general sessions. The English 
District was not at all interested in schools, holding — as 
“English” districts in other Lutheran synods subsequently 
have to the present day —that the parochial schools were 
primarily “German” and existed to satisfy language and social 
rather than spiritual needs; therefore its annual reports are 
silent on the subject, though mention is frequently made of 
its Sunday-school work. Whereas 54 schools had been re- 
ported in some 60 congregations in 1818, 129 congregations 
in 1830 reported but 70 schools, and these in only seventeen 
parishes, since some pastors served as many as eight congre- 
gations. Three years later but 60 schools were recorded for 
159 congregations, proportionately a decided drop.!) 

An illuminating expression of viewpoint as well as of 
prevailing conditions affecting the schools was given at the 
1837 session of the Eastern (Ohio) District by its adoption of 
the following resolutions: 

“WHEREAS, This Synod considers the establishment of 

German schools a matter of prime importance since the 

German schools ever since Luther’s day have excelled 


above all others and have been of much advantage be- 
cause of their religious tendencies; and 

“WHEREAS, This Synod will keep in constant view, as 
its goal, the early implantation of the seed of God’s Word 
at the time when children are most receptive to it in 
their hearts, a matter which is completely neglected in 
the English [public] schools because of the strong sec- 
tarian spirit; and 

“WHEREAS, This Synod is fully convinced that one 
of the chief causes of the general indifference to religion 
and of the moral degradation of adults is due to the fact 
that they were neglected in their youth in the English 
schools as well as by elders who had also been irreligiously 
reared; and 

“WHEREAS, This Synod sees in just such neglect the 
reason why so many seek refuge in four- and even ten- 
day gatherings in the belief that they must look for solace 


10) Parochial statistics in Verhandlungen of 1830 and 1833. 
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on the mourners’ bench, in stamping and handclapping, 
in shrieking and rolling, to give to their stony hearts some 
measure of religious feeling; and 


“WHEREAS, Finally, the introduction of the English 
language quite readily opens the way to crowd the pure 
truth out of our churches and to bring in a wholly un- 
Lutheran spirit and language, unless our pastors in their 
employment of an English phraseology proceed with 
utmost caution and choice of words; therefore be it 


“Resolved, That this Synod make it a most sacred 
duty of all pastors to urge with all their power the estab- 
lishment of German day- and Sunday-schools.” 1) 

The dominance of the German language in church, home, 
and community, owing particularly to the constant influx of 
German Lutheran immigrants, thus presented various prob- 
lems, which the school was expected to solve by means of 
a thoroughgoing German training in keeping with the spirit, 
traditions, and usages of the Church. This fact was again 
made evident a few years later in a session of the Western 
(Ohio) District, which in view of the fact that but one third 
of its ninety-six congregations was maintaining schools went 
on record as declaring that Christian schools are the founda- 
tion of the Church and pledged its members to give most 
energetic attention to their establishment. It lamented the de- 
plorable state of its. school system, but, credulously enough, 
held that ‘“‘the virtually total lack of good and suitable Ger- 
man schoolbooks, indeed of German books in general, has so 
far stood in the way of the establishment of schools’; and as 
a new “German a-b-c book” as well as new Sunday-school 
literature was announced, a committee accordingly reported 
that it welcomed these with rejoicing and in the hope that 
they augured better days for church as well as school. 

Decline. — At this time (1843) a total of but 48 schools 
is on record, with the number dwindling within ten years 
to 25, and to about 20 by 1855, making it appear that the 
system was doomed to an early death. Dissatisfaction with 
this situation, however, began showing itself more and more. 
The immigration of German Lutherans from Germany into 
the Central States was assuming larger and larger proportions, 
and the need for churches and schools was therefore becom- 
ing greater from year to year. It was evident from the out- 


11) Verhandlungen, Oestlicher District, 1837. 
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set that the new German settlers could be assimilated best 
through the agency of the school, and those congregations and 
synods which were fostering the development of schools were 
benefiting most by the opportunities for expansion which were 
at hand. As the first Lutheran synod in these States, — 
antedating others by a quarter century, — and working in the 
more populous and prosperous Ohio Valley, the Ohio Synod 
was in an advantageous position; but as the many complaints 
about the slow progress indicated, both the missionary and 
the educational program were largely neglected to the detri- 
ment of this body. 

A thorough study of the situation was initiated by the 
Northern (Ohio) District, assembled in 1856 at Toledo. 
Emphasis was laid upon the urgent need of a parish-school in 
each congregation; the function of the school in the mis- 
sionary task, which was increasing with the influx of so many 
immigrants, was becoming vitally essential to the successful 
prosecution of their work. Not only was it important that 
each new congregation also establish a school, but it was even 
more necessary in the older congregations both for their own 
children and for the multitudes in their communities who did 
not know where to turn. 

Renewed interest in the development of the schools here- 
after became more evident as the expansion of the synod 
went on. In the decade from 1850 to 1860 the number of 
schools had again doubled, bringing the total to 40; a modest 
growth but one which augured well for the future. Even 
during the following years of the disturbance brought on by 
the Civil War and despite the cessation of all immigration, 
growth of the system went on; about twenty schools were 
added in this brief period, which made the total approxi- 
mately 60. And when the cessation of war again made immi- 
gration possible and initiated the greatest movement of people 
from one continent to another in the history of the world, rapid 
expansion of the Lutheran Church resulted, which enabled 
the synod to reach out into both the East and the West and 
thus do its part in the extension of the Kingdom. Conse- 
quently the school-work and educational interests of the 
synod likewise were extended in ever-widening circles and 
brought the Ohio Synod system to a more representative 
position, as is detailed in a later chapter. 
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Ill. Administrative Policies 


German Prototypes. — The policies of the Lutheran con- 
gregations and synods in the conduct of parochial schools have 
remained essentially unchanged in the two centuries of their 
history in the United States. The European influences, as 
pointed out in the first chapter, were naturally strong and gave 
to the schools a uniformity in objectives, in organization, in 
work, regardless of where they were established and what 
local, economic, and social factors might otherwise affect them, 
and also despite the common lack of any sort of coordination 
or centralization of any one or all of the several synodical 
systems. 

Conditions in Europe, however, were vastly different from 
those in the United States. The Lutheran churches in Ger- 
many and in the Scandinavian countries were State Churches; 
the voice of the Church in the educational work of the nation 
was predominant in the formulation and execution of every 
aspect of the administration of the schools; congregational 
parishes were also civil areas, and parish-schools were both 
church and civil institutions. The individual congregations, 
however, had little to do with the actual administration of their 
local schools; and the functions of synods did not include 
much in the way of their specific regulation aside from elect- 
ing officials and determining general policies. Detailed Schul- 
ordnungen ”) were drawn up for each community or for each 
state; and the organization, objectives, methods, and general 
character of the schools had thus been given firm bases and 
efficient policies. The various German school systems conse- 
quently soon forged far ahead of those in all other countries 
and became the models, which were widely imitated, par- 
ticularly in the United States. Calvin E. Stowe’s Report on 
Elementary Education in Europe, presented to the Ohio Legis- 
lature in 1837, A. D. Bache’s Report on Education in Europe, 
made in 1839 under the auspices of Girard College, Horace 
Mann’s Seventh Report, issued in 1843, and the many articles 


12) Reproduced in complete form, for three centuries, in Vorn- 
baum, R., Die Evangelischen Schulordnungen des 16., 17., 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, 3 vols. Guetersloh, 1860—1864. Cf. General-Landschul- 
Reglement, or General Regulations for Elementary Schools and Teachers 
in Prussia (1763), in Barnard’s American Journal of Education, Vol. XXII, 
pp. 861—8; quoted by Cubberley, E. P., in Readings in the History of 
Education, pp. 458—466. | ee 
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and reports which followed on the German schools and on 
Pestalozzian methods, all combined to supply the foundation 
as well as much of the structure that was incorporated in the 
organization of the several State systems of common schools 
which were at this time being set up all over the United 
States. 

If the influence of the German school systems on Amer- 
ican public schools was so marked, it is quite obvious that their 
influence was even more pronounced upon the German Lu- 
theran schools established in this country by the very people 
who helped to set them up abroad. The schoolmasters who 
had been trained in the teachers’ seminaries of Germany and 
the pastors who had studied in its universities were the very 
men who transplanted to American soil the institution which 
they had cultivated at home and with which they were most 
intimately acquainted. On this basis alone the Lutheran 
schools were established in the Colonial and early national 
periods, and those being established at this time among the 
hundreds of thousands of German Lutherans flocking into the 
United States could hardly avoid being or becoming institu- 
tions of solid character and worth among the many inefficient 
and poorly taught schools springing up on American frontiers 
as well as in enlarging urban centers. If well-educated 
teachers ‘“made” the schools, then the Lutheran schools, re- 
gardless of their equipment and size, were incomparably 
superior to the numerous common schools taught by men and 
women who had not even received a secondary education. 
Yet various educational historians of our day look askance 
at the Lutheran systems of the past as well as at the present 
as being “un-American” in concept, undemocratic in principles 
and objectives, inefficient in methods and results, unworthy 
of both Church and State, basing their opinions upon unwar- 
ranted comparisons with more modern institutions as well as 
on common prejudices against parochial-school systems as 
being undemocratic and ‘‘un-American.” }) 

Congregational Regulation. — Following the policies thus 
early established in the Lutheran congregations in the older 
synods in the East, the schools of the Ohio Synod were purely 


13) The type of training received by the German schoolmasters 
coming in from the teachers’ seminaries in Germany is briefly detailed 
in Alex D. Bache’s Report on Education in Europe, pp. 237—240, repro- 
duced in Cubberley, op. cit., p. 619 f. 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck / 
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of a congregational character, established and maintained by 
authorization of the congregations and solely under their indi- 
vidual jurisdictions. The Kirchenordnung for the regulation 
of congregations adopted by the Ohio Synod in 1833, which 
was similar to those in general use within various Lutheran 
bodies, enjoined in Articles I and II upon the pastors as well 
as upon the elders and deacons “the obligation to visit the 
congregational school, to promote the Christian education of 
the young, and to render all possible assistance to the school- 
master.” Similarly the Ministerialordnung adopted in 1858 
for the regulation of the clergy, in Art. VII, obligated the indi- 
vidual pastor to give concern to the matter of education and 
to include in his annual report details regarding both day- 
and Sunday-schools, while Art. [IX placed upon the conference 
the duty to promote with word and deed the welfare of their 
churches and particularly the establishment of congregational 
schools. 

As indicated in the actions previously recounted, the gen- 
eral as well as the district bodies acted only in advisory 
capacities, urging the development of schools, discussing prob- 
lems and ways and means, using their influence, individually 
and collectively, towards promoting this work. But as long as 
other major difficulties confronted them in their church-work 
and absorbed most of their time and means, it is obvious that 
more and more the matter of schools received only secondary 
and hurried consideration, as evidenced in the paucity of in- 
formation given in the reports during the first half century 
of their existence. 

Congregational constitutions usually contained some pro- 
visions for the supervision and’ regulation of the schools. 
There was little, if any, difference in these constitutions within 
any one synod or among the several synods, particularly so 
in the newer German synods developing in the Central States 
after 1840. In many instances a special constitution was drawn 
up for the regulation of the school. These Schulordnungen 
were in all respects similar to those in general use in the 
earlier schools, as also in those of the present day; they usu- 
ally detailed the objectives of the school, its supervision on 
the part of pastor, church council, or school board, the duties 
of the school board, the status and duties of the teachers, the 
obligations of the members toward the school, and regulations 
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concerning attendance and discipline.) In the earlier schools 
such codes were less explicit than they are in those of today. 
However, in numerous instances no such special regulations 
were considered necessary since it was felt that both pastors 
and teachers were sufficiently qualified by experience and 
faithful in the performance of their office as not to need such 
specific instructions. 

Teachers. — The office of school-teaching (Schulamt) con- 
tinued even more than ever to be closely identified with the 
general educational work of the congregations, as indicated in 
all church constitutions. Therefore, since the teacher was 
given a call authorizing him to assume the duties of his office 
at a designated place, only men of proper qualifications could 
be called. However, the supply of such men was always in- 
sufficient. Woman teachers were an exception; not until 
after 1865 is there any record of women serving anywhere in 
Lutheran schools. Teachers in general, however, were few 
and far between in the Ohio Synod throughout its history, 
from 1818 and through the century to its own centennial. The 
parochial reports fail to list the teachers; but even the annual 
synodical rosters listed only a small number of teachers; and 
as is indicated in greater detail in another section, the fact 
that most schools were taught by the pastors themselves often 
led to a general lag in development, to absence of improve- 
ment, inefficiency in conduct, and interference with its work, 
all of which seriously impeded the development of the system 
and kept it on a lower level than was necessary or good. One 
of the synod’s own historians therefore describes the schools 
of this earlier period as being “common school, parish-school, 
catechumen class, and sometimes theological seminary, all 
combined.” ») 

Causes of Decline. — Among other causes obstructing the 
growth of the system, as summarized by this same historian, 
were the following: The scattered condition of many parishes 
made the schools inaccessible to many children; maintenance 
was often difficult and because of the added cost to the congre- 
gations seemed. prohibitive; as the public-school system be- 
came universal and popular, the parish-school lost favor with 


14) Examples of such regulations are included in chapter IX. 


15) Sheatsley, C. V., History of the Ev. Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Ohio and Other States, p. 274. 
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the people; too often the schools were looked upon as mere 
German-language schools; in some cases too much prominence 
had been given to the German language, though none of the 
schools were simply “German” schools. The principal cause 
of decline, however, was that the importance of Christian 
training had not been fully appreciated. This objective of the 
school was always paramount; and wherever it was absent, 
interest and zeal soon waned, and the schools failed to flourish. 

The growth and extent of the schools within the Ohio 
Synod during the early period, from 1812 to 1865, is shown in 
Table VII. It will be seen that there was a gradual rise up 
to 1830, with a constant dropping off in numbers between 
1830 and 1860. After 1860 consistent growth was experienced 
with the expansion of this and all Lutheran synods resulting 
from increased immigration. 


Table VII. Lutheran Schools in the Ohio Synod from 1812 to 1865 


2 Synodical Districts mh 
eg Western Eastern Northern Congregations | Schools 

1812 | iat * 
1815 es ates Pak 

| No Separate Districts 
1818* | nips aes 54 

| 

| 
1830 | 129 70 

| | 
1833 1) 32 28 | 159 60 
1843 | 30 | 18 | 190 Cre eae we: 48 
1853 | 10 | 10 | 5 LANE Com | ae 25 2) 
1860 | 6 | 7 | eran Doc aie 35 2) 
1865 15 16 Morne}? ee ates 60 2) 


* Date of organization of Ohio Synod. 

1) Beginning of division into districts: Eastern, Western; Northern (1851), 
Southern (1859). 

2) Approximations, based on published reports. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Founding of the Major System — the Schools 
in the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States 


The dominant Lutheran elementary-school system of the 
present day is that of the Missouri Synod. No synodical body 
within the Lutheran Church has carried on the development 
of schools more zealously and vigorously; its schools became 
its passion from the day the Saxon forefathers established 
themselves in Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, 
in 1838 and 1839, and particularly after the organization of 
the Synod in 1847 initiated official direction of this work. The 
Missouri Synod early in the past century assumed the leader- 
ship in this educational endeavor and carried on a consistent 
and persistent program of promotion and development, so that 
at this time (1938), when it is privileged to observe the cen- 
tennial of the emigration of the Saxon fathers, its congrega- 
tions are still maintaining a total of 1,354 schools with an , 
enrolment of 75,721 pupils, taught by 1,307 installed male 
parochial teachers, in addition to 347 women engaged as 
teachers. Considering the parochial school an agency for 
ideal Christian training, a bulwark for church, home, and 
state, a necessity to preserve true confessionalism and ortho- 
doxy as well as to harmonize profession and practise, the 
Missouri Synod made its schools a matter of conscience with 
laity and clergy alike and thus succeeded in developing and 
preserving against great odds a system unique in American 
educational history. Its work therefore must necessarily be 
given major consideration, and its influence will be seen to 
pervade the development of all related Lutheran systems. 


I. The Saxon Immigration and Organization 
of the Missouri Synod 


Escape from Oppression. — The emigration of Germans 
from the Vaterland brought diverse elements to the United 
States, people differing not only in dialects and customs, in 
social and economic status, but equally in their religious 
affiliations and confessional principles. As a result of such 
differences. there was little cooperation between these groups, 
each of which in true German fashion was proud of its indi- 
vidualism and persistent in its adherence to it. The Saxons 
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of Germany, even from the days of Winfrid, have been noted 
for hard-headedness as well as faithfulness, for courage and 
strength of purpose; and if the example of that illustrious 
saxon Martin Luther augured anything for the future, it did 
mark the beginning of the Saxon endeavor to preserve to the 
Church its pristine qualities and glories and to refuse all com- 
promise with heresy or error. It is quite understandable 
therefore that many of the Saxons could not tolerate the 
compromising forces which a century ago sought to unify the 
German. states and churches and that they saw in the New 
World an opportunity to perpetuate their sacred ideals. 
The politico-religious situation in Germany a century ago 
was much like that which exists today, when nation-wide 
movements are on foot to unify the people racially, nationally, 
socially, and religiously. Then as now opposing and non- 
cooperating individuals and groups became the objects of 
criticism and even of persecution, and the choice between 
incarceration and expulsion led many to these shores, since 
‘ the opportunity to do so was not impeded by either nation. 
Nationalism and union was going on apace and was leading 
the rulers of the petty German states to adopt all sorts of 
reactionary, repressive measures, which in various ways 
caused much unrest and dissension in both Church and State. 
The Congress of Vienna had placed the Lutheran, Reformed, 
and Catholic churches on a parity, to be equally supported 
and supervised. The Prussian Union, already begun in 1817, 
sought further to unite the Lutheran and Reformed bodies 
in Germany and was at first enthusiastically received; for the 
weakening effects of the long siege of Pietism and the unifying 
influences of the new Nationalism had broken down all sense 
of doctrinal differences. Then, too, the Church had been re- 
duced to abject subjection to the State, with its leaders curry- 
ing the favor of the rulers, supporting them in their measures 
of repression, joining them in the growing agitation against 
secret societies, involving the Church more and more in 
politics to the neglect of the spiritual needs of the people. 
Opposition began among the Lutherans under Claus 
Harms, when he, in 1817, emulating and imitating Luther on 
the occasion of the tercentenary of Luther’s Reformation, pub- 
lished Luther’s theses together with ninety-five of his own, 
which were directed against the Union and sought to reawaken 
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the Lutheran conscience and to revive its confessionalism and 
purity. By 1830 confessionalism had again become very 
strong;* the study of doctrine was again emphasized; and on 
the basis of the Lutheran dogmatics of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, particularly that of Gerhard, Calov, and Quenstedt, there 
was developed the so-called “repristination theology,” which 
sought to reestablish in a purified Lutheranism the true doc- 
trines of the original Christian Church. Thus there were com- 
bined the intellectualistic confessional orthodoxy of the seven- 
teenth century and the warm Pietism of the eighteenth, the 
full acceptance of which divided Lutherans in the land of 
Luther as in our own, then even as now; for not all Lutherans 
were ready to go so far either in confessionalism, adhering to 
orthodox symbols and doctrine, or in their application in the 
life of the individual and of the Church. Disagreement often 
caused persecution; refusal to use the common Union liturgy 
often brought on imprisonment; official acts were not legal 
unless performed by such as subscribed to the new order; 
private services and conventicles were prohibited. The ulti- 
mate result in Saxony, Prussia, and elsewhere was that non- 
conforming groups forsook home and kind, more for con- 
science’ sake than for economic reasons, and cut all ties with 
the mother Church that they might establish a truly Lutheran 
Church upon a virgin field. 


C. F. W. Walther. — Typical of such was the Saxon group, 
led by Pastor Martin Stephan of Dresden, which had arrived 
at New Orleans in January, 1839, and had established itself 
in St. Louis and in Perry County, Missouri. C.F. W. Walther, 
who early came to succeed Stephan in the leadership of these 
Saxons and of the notable church-body which they later estab- 
lished, well reflected in his own life the change from the 
rationalistic German theology to the confessionalism and 
orthodoxy which the Saxons and “Missourians” came _ to 
represent. Scion of a rationalistic and legalistic Lutheran 
minister and of three generations of clergymen and reared 
in an atmosphere of intellectualism, which kept him from 
owning a Bible until he entered the university, where, too, 
rationalism was rank and rife, Walther came under the in- 
fluence of Pastor Stephan of Dresden and of a small university 
group of Pietists who were interested in the confessional 
revival; he was thus led into the movement in which he was 
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in time to stand out as one of the most zealous and relentless 
proponents of orthodoxy and piety within the fold of the 
Church. From the outset he left his impress upon the body 
he founded and represented in his own life the religious prin- 
ciples and spiritual ideals which marked the character of the 
organization. In the words of one of his biographers: 


“The life of Walther is the history of the Missouri 
Synod; his life is so closely connected with that of the 
powerful synod which he organized and which was the 
expression of his own spirit that even the details of his 
private biography belong to the history of the Church... . 
Walther was chosen to become a teacher of many through- 
out the land.... One of his chief purposes in publishing 
Der Lutheraner was to make known the pure, unadul- 
terated doctrines of the Lutheran Church. His articles 
were filled with quotations from our Confessions and the 
writings of the Lutheran fathers. Because of this he was 
ridiculed and much abused as one who placed the Lu- 
theran Confessions far above the Bible. He was charged 
with idolizing the fathers of the Church, with promoting 
a dead orthodoxy, with doing nothing but rehashing the 
antiquated opinions of men long dead and gone, with 
endeavoring to graft a withered branch of the Church 
of Germany on the flourishing tree of American Luther- 
anism. The term ‘pure doctrine,’ reine Lehre, became 
a byword in the mouths of the enemies of our Church. 
But Walther did not waver. His voice rang louder and 
louder throughout the land and could not be silenced 
by ridicule or scorn. Der Lutheraner was a veritable 
thorn in the flesh of the sectarians and such as were Lu- 
therans in name only. But to those who were seeking 
the truth it became a guide to the rich treasures which 
the Lutheran Church has gathered from the depths of 
God’s holy Word.” !) 


II. Educational Policies and Interests 


Church and School. — The position of Walther and his 
followers necessitated their cutting themselves off entirely 
from the mother Church in Germany, with the result that 
no help was expected or desired and that the Missouri Synod 
was compelled from the outset to supply out of its own midst 
the pastors and teachers needed to carry on its work. Unlike 


1) Ebenezer. Reviews of the Work of the Missouri Synod during 
Three Quarters of a Century, pp. 21—39. — The most notable work on 
Walther in the English language is D. H. Steffens’s Doctor Carl F. W. 
Walther, United Lutheran Publishing House, Philadelphia, 1917. 
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the other Lutheran bodies, which deferred the erection of 
training-schools until adequate expansion warranted it, the 
Missourians at once proceeded with the founding of a crude 
log-cabin seminary at Altenburg in Perry County, which re- 
mained the Synod’s institution for the training of ministers 
until the removal of the college and seminary to St. Louis 
in 1850; and like his predecessor Muehlenberg, — the old 
patriarch of the Colonial days, who followed the principle 
Ecclesia plantanda est and traveled up and down the entire 
Atlantic seaboard to plant the Church and to further its edu- 
cational endeavors, — so Walther and his associates were most 
active in extending the work of the Synod and in insisting 
upon the planting of a school alongside of each church. The 
policy adhered to from the very beginning is evident from 
the following statement of Walther: 


“In the Saxon-Lutheran congregation it was the rule 
always to establish at once the office of teaching (Schul- 
amt) together with the office of preaching (Predigtamt). 
Within a few days after the arrival of the first division 
of the company of immigrants in St. Louis a school was 
founded there. If no teacher could be appointed, it was 
a self-evident thing that the minister took over together 
with his ministerial office the office of schoolmaster and 
administered both according to his ability.” 2) 


That the Synod adhered to this policy throughout its 
history is evident from the fact that almost a century later its 
revised Constitution included the stipulation: 


“In accordance with the regulations for Visitors the 
District Presidents and the Visitors shall exercise super- 
vision over the schools and make inquiry as to the atten- 
dance. They shall make it their business to find out 
whether all congregations in their Districts have schools, 
and if not, inquire as to the reason and urge the congre- 
gations to open schools as soon as possible. The District 
Presidents shall in their official reports give the number 
of pastors teaching schools in their District, the number 
of months during which school is being taught, the num- 
ber of children attending the parochial schools, the 
number of children attending public schools, and the 
number of pastors not teaching school.” 3) 


2) C.F.W. Walther. Kurzer Lebenslauf des weiland ehrwuerdigen 
Pastor Joh. Friedr. Buenger, p. 57. 

3) Synodical Handbook of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis-. 
souri, Ohio, and Other States, p.129. 
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Constitutional Provisions. — The Constitution of the 
Synod, drawn up in 1846 and adopted in the following year 
at the formal organization of the body, contained various pro- 
visions concerning education and the schools. Among the 
objectives and work of the Synod provision was made for 


“the united extension of the kingdom of God and support 
and promotion of special synodical purposes, as semi- 
naries, agenda, hymn-books, Book of Concord, school- 
books, and the like.” (I, 6.) 

“The Synod has the duty to establish, maintain, and 
supervise the work of institutions for the training of 
future pastors and teachers for service in the Church.” 


(IV, 7; V, 9.) 
Among the conditions of admission and continued mem- 
bership of congregations it was stipulated that there be 


“sole use of orthodox books in church and school (in- 
cluding catechisms, readers, hymn-books).” (II, 4.) 

“Provision for the Christian schooling of the children 
of the congregation.” 


Official supervision and direction on the part of Presi- 
dents and Visitors was prescribed in the provisions: 


“The President shall report ... on his supervision of 
the teaching, life, and ministry of pastors and teachers, ... 
also concerning the orthodox character of church and 
school regulations and books.” (V, 7.) 

“Pastors shall submit annual parochial reports con- 
cerning ... pupils in the schools, those from the congre- 
gation as well as of strangers.” (V, 18.) 

In regard to the teachers of the schools it was provided: 


“Teachers ... shall be advisory members.” (III, 3.) 

The Synod shall concern itself with . . . “the conscien- 
tious examination of candidates for the ministry and 
teaching.” (III, 3.) 

“The examination of such as desire to become candi- 
dates for the teaching office shall be taken care of by the 
local pastor, who will give the candidate a detailed report 
for submittal to the Synod. The subjects of the exami- 
nation are: Knowledge and understanding of the Bible; 
doctrine of faith, with special reference to the Symbol- 
ical Books, particularly both catechisms of Luther; _his- 
tory of the Church and the Reformation; world history; 
civics; German; arithmetic; penmanship; geography; 
and music. The applicant shall in addition thereto sub- 
mit a written catechization and conduct the same, also 
prepare a written discourse on some pedagogical subject 
as prescribed by the examiner. Every future school- 
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master is to be inducted into his office publicly and 

solemnly in open service, in the presence of the congre- 

gation.” (V, 10.)*) 

Thus was laid the foundation of what was to become the 
largest Lutheran school system. As is evident in these pro- 
visions, there was a definite, clearly defined, well-organized, 
and virtually obligatory system of schools which because of 
its close identification with the church as such was destined 
to grow and to establish itself more firmly than was possible 
within other Lutheran bodies where organization was less 
uniform and establishment of schools less rigorously insisted 
upon. The Synod, from the outset, exercised constant super- 
vision and direction, whereas in other bodies the activity of 
the synod was quite secondary. This was further reflected 
in the instructions given at the first convention to the Visitors, 
whose duty it was made to investigate German settlements 
with a view to establishing congregations and schools. They 
were to visit the homes of the immigrants, and where they 
found children of school age, to gather them together and 
examine them as to their knowledge of reading, of the Cate- 
chism, of hymns and prayers, of the Ten Commandments and 
the Articles of the Creed; and they were to instruct them as 
far as time and opportunity permitted, as well as to admonish 
and instruct the parents concerning the education of their 
children and their schooling at least during the fall and winter 
months, so that they might be able to read and to memorize 
the chief parts of the Catechism and the sacred history of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Further instructions were also given 
the President:concerning his periodic visitation of the schools, 
at which occasion he was to observe the plans according to 
which the instruction was being carried on, the manner in 
which the Catechism and Bible History were being taught, 
the character of the enrolment as well as the discipline of the 
school. And in order to guarantee more satisfactory training 
of teachers, the endeavors of pastors to prepare and train 
candidates privately, — as had been, and still was, commonly 
practised within the Church at large because of the complete 
absence of training schools, — were to be carried on only 
under the immediate supervision of the Synod.°) 


4) Die Verfassung der deutschen evangelisch-lutherischen Synode 
von Missouri, Ohio und anderen Staaten, 1846. 


5) Erster Synodalbericht der Deutschen Ev.-Luth. Synode, 10 f. 
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These provisions appear to imply that the Synod exer- 
cised considerable authority over the congregations in these 
as well as in other matters; yet such authority was dis- 
claimed by Walther in his opening address to the second 
convention. 


The relation of the Missouri Synod to its congregation had 
already been defined in the first Constitution as follows: 


“In its relation to its members the Synod is not an 
ecclesiastical government exercising legislative or coer- 
cive powers, and with respect to the individual congre- 
gation’s right of self-government it is but an advisory 
body. Accordingly, no resolution of the Synod imposing 
anything upon the individual congregation is of binding 
force if it is not in accordance with the Word of God or 
if it appears to be inexpedient as far as the condition of 
the congregation is concerned.” 


In explanation of this article, Walther stated in his address 
to the following synodical convention: 


“According to our Constitution we have merely ad- 
visory power; we have merely the power of the Word 
and of suasion. According to our Constitution we have 
no right to issue decrees, make laws, and establish rules 
nor to sit in judgment concerning any matters that we 
might impose upon our congregations, demanding that 
they must unconditionally submit to all of this. Accord- 
ing to our Constitution our Synod is not a sort of con- 
sistory, not the highest ecclesiastical court. Our Consti- 
tution, on the contrary, grants to our congregations in 
all matters full liberty, nothing excepted save only the 
Word of God, faith, and love. According to our Consti- 
tution our Synod is not above our congregations but is 
rather in them, for the purpose of giving them assis- 
tance.” °) 


The application of this principle to the congregational 
schools was accordingly to limit the work and the interests of 
the Synod to directive and promotional activities. The first 
convention differentiated between the scope of its powers and 
declared that, “if we were to demand the same unconditional 
obedience [as we demand “when the Word of God is 
preached”] when we desire to have church- or school- 
buildings, we would undoubtedly arrogate to ourselves an 
authority which is not ours according to God’s Word.” Some 
would consequently interpret the position of the Synod to 


6) Verhandlungen, 1848, p.5f. — 
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mean that “every ‘shall’ and ‘should’ in synodical resolutions 
is therefore merely an advisory ‘shall’ or ‘should’ or one that 
derives its authority solely from a Scriptural principle, doc- 
trine, or command.”’) Others again hold that in practise the 
influence which the Synod sought to bear upon its congrega- 
tions in the matter of schools, as in other matters, was more 
than advisory and that it could on its doctrinal basis alone 
exert tremendous pressure upon pastors and congregations in 
this regard by charging the failure to maintain a school, when 
the conditions of the congregation warranted it, as an offense 
as well as grave negligence in the proper administration of its 
affairs. At the least the articles provided a firm basis for 
promotion, to which the wide extension of the Missouri system 
can largely be attributed. 


Synodical Action. — Hardly a convention passed but some 
action or other was taken in regard to the schools. As Wal- 
ther in his opening addresses advocated the church-schools 
as agencies for the training of good citizens for the “State and 
for heaven alike, to lift the dear youth out of the prevalent 
wild depravity and bring them up as a generation in good 
morals, well bred and well disciplined,” so his example was 
followed from year to year at general as well as at District 
sessions and local conferences, at which special “school ser- 
mons” were always preached according to established regu- 
lation. For the schools were viewed as important, yea, essen- 
tial agencies. Their missionary character was stressed already 
at the convention of 1850, when the Chicago Conference peti- 
tioned that the Synod go on record as holding that the chil- 
dren of parents who refused to join the church were to be 
admitted to the schools because of the Lord’s injunction that 
they suffer the children to be brought to Him and that it was 
the duty of the Church to feed His lambs. Thus an early 
beginning was made in the present policy of establishing 
“missionary schools” to serve as the outpost of a church, the 
avenue of approach to a community as well as the nucleus 
about which a congregation might be gathered. This mis- 
sionary function was again stressed by President Wyneken in 
the Fort Wayne Convention in 1857 as making necessary 


7) Merkens, A. A., “Policies of Our Synod Regarding Christian 
Day-schools,” Lutheran School Journal, April, ’35, p. 365. act 
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the improvement of their system of schools and especially 
their teacher-training facilities; his report stated that — 


“... . where there are separate teachers, the schools are 


improving from year to year, and it becomes evident that 
the appreciation which the German people show for such 
schools is kindled. For such schools are frequented by 
so many children of parents not belonging to the con- 
gregation that in most cases the children of strangers out- 
number the children of the congregation. This is to be 
noticed especially in the larger cities, where, thank God, 
the congregations are, just on account of the large number 
of strange children coming to school, almost forced to 
establish new schools, and they are becoming more and 
more willing to meet the large expenses necessary for 
this purpose. May the congregations consider more and 
more the important mission-work done through our 
schools among our unbelieving countrymen, and may they 
realize that the Lord has entrusted especially the little 
children to our care!” 


The role of the schools in the life of the congregations 
made them an essential adjunct for the proper training of the 
members from their youth in the doctrines of the Christian 
faith and in all Christian virtues under the influence of men 
who were sincerely concerned with the salvation of their souls. 
As this had been so effectively advocated by Luther in his 
day and carried out so well by the earlier Lutheran congre- 
gations in America, the Missouri Synod from the very outset 
was always much concerned with the Church’s need for an 
intelligent and thoroughly indoctrinated laity and membership. 
To a conservative Church, which stressed purity of doctrine 
and practise and abhorred all compromise and laxity, the 
schools were the chief safeguard to insure its permanency; 
again and again it was stressed that the Synod’s character 
was bound up in its schools and that its end would be at 
hand if it permitted its schools to die. Thus it was empha- 
sized at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Synod (1872) that 
“our congregational schools are the nurseries of the Church, 
from which the young trees, when they have grown older, 
are transplanted into the fruit orchard of the Church. The 
better the condition of our schools, the better will conditions 
be in our congregations; . . . next to pure doctrine our schools 
are the greatest treasure we possess.” §) 


8) Verhandlungen, 1872, p. 87. 
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The schools were, furthermore, to serve the civic interests 
of the people and the State, as was expressed at an early 
convention: “the Lord in His grace also help the parents, as 
they grow in faith, to overcome more and more their worldly- 
mindedness, which prevents many, on account of earthly gain, 
from sending their children to school more regularly and for 
a longer time. The Lord has indeed destined our children in 
this country for something else than to be mere burden- 
carriers to satisfy the mania for speculation. If we consider 
the corruption of civic matters at the present time, knowing 
that God would have civil government well ordered and con- 
ducted and will punish with dire judgment the contrary, and 
. knowing that persons who from their youth have been in- 
structed in the Word of God and brought up in the fear of 
God will more conscientiously fill their respective offices in 
civil government, we should also for this reason strive to edu- 
cate our children so that God may use them also for the 
welfare of our country.” 9) 


Ill. The Development of the System 


The school system of the Missouri Synod had a humble 
beginning. At its organization in 1847 there were represented 
but twelve congregations with their pastors and delegates, 
together with ten advisory (non-voting) pastors and two can- 
didates. No statistical data on the number of schools were 
recorded, however. The reports submitted at the 1848 con- 
vention concerning their status in 1847 listed 21 schools; 
but it was noted that the report was incomplete. Only ten 
reports gave the enrolments, which totaled 508, with 261 as 
children of members and 247 as “strangers.” These schools 
were located over a wide area: St.Louis, Altenburg, and 
St. Charles, Mo.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Minden, IIl.; Allen, 
Adams, and Marshall counties, Ind.; Van Wert and Neu- 
dettelsau (Marysville), O.; Frankenmuth and Monroe, Mich.) 
While but five teachers were listed as members of the Synod, 
it is probable that there were others who taught. The num- 
ber of schools had more than doubled by the following year, 
49 being reported in 29 parishes, with an enrolment of 1,424. 
The reports for 1850 were quite incomplete and included but 


9) Verhandlungen, 1857, p. 321. 
10) Verhandlungen, 1848, parochial reports, p. 29. 
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32 schools. That there was no decrease, however, is seen from 
the report of the following year, when 52 were listed, with 
a widening representation covering the States of Missouri 
(10), Iowa (9), Michigan (8), Illinois (7), Ohio (6), Indiana 
(5), Maryland (2), Pennsylvania (2), New York (2), Wis- 
consin (1). 

Factors Promoting Growth. — The spreading out of the 
Synod over this wide area was due principally to its doc- 
trinal position and the appeal which this made upon Lutheran 
ministers and congregations elsewhere. Walther’s periodical, 
Der Lutheraner, attracted attention far and near for its con- 
fessional stand as well as because of its polemical character; 
it fearlessly attacked the lax doctrinal positions and practises 
of existing Lutheran bodies as pseudo-Lutheran and heretical 
and denounced the shallowness of sectarian arguments and 
views. The controversies in the older Lutheran bodies con- 
cerning the Lutheran Confessions, the introduction of “new 
measures,’ and the disregard of sacramentarial practises, 
among other things, had caused many rifts and much discon- 
tent among them for three decades. Therefore men of like 
mind and belief began drifting toward “Missouri.’”’ Wyneken 
in Fort Wayne cried out, “Thank God, there are more Lu- 
therans in America!” The editor of the Lutherische Kirchen- 
zeitung (Pittsburgh) exclaimed: “We imagine that we are 
Lutherans; here these people [Missourians] are real Lu- 
therans, of whom one may learn what Lutheranism is.” 
Pastors began severing their former connections, leaving the 
General, the Ohio, and the Michigan synods to cast their lot 
with Missouri, their congregations usually being persuaded 
to do likewise and thus bringing both churches and schools 
into the body at widely different points. Added to this was 
the vigorous missionary policy of the Synod and the rapid 
development of its theological schools, which sought to secure 
men to gather together the many German Lutheran immi- 
grants, who often sent petitions for pastors to different synods, 
being satisfied to obtain them from wherever they could, as 
long as their needs for church and school would be met. 

Growth was consequently more rapid within the Missouri 
Synod than within any other Lutheran body as far as con- 
gregations as well as far as schools are concerned. 

The early provision for teacher-training and organization 
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was one of the factors responsible for the rapid development 
of the schools of the Missouri Synod. It has previously been 
pointed out that the dearth of satisfactory teachers and absence 
of proper facilities for training them had seriously impeded 
the expansion and propagation of the schools in the early 
period among the old Lutheran synods, as this had also widely 
affected the schools in the Ohio Synod. In the Missouri Synod 
the matter of teacher-training and organization was given due 
care from the very outset: teachers participated in the organ- 
ization of the body in 1847; their presence at conventions as 
advisory members was made obligatory; and the Synod obli- 
gated itself to the training of both pastors and teachers and to 
the maintenance of institutions for this purpose. As in other 
bodies, so also in the Missouri Synod the shortage of teachers 
was felt acutely. The pastors laboring in the schools found 
themselves overburdened and impeded in their ministerial 
and missionary activities. Many of the teachers coming from 
Germany were unsatisfactory because of a lack of knowledge 
of the English language, deficiency in Christian training, and 
incompetency to carry on the religious work according to the 
orthodox standards of the Synod. 

The first endeavor toward teacher-training was made in 
1846 in the institution at Fort Wayne, Indiana, which through 
the instigation of the local pastor, Dr. W. Sihler, had in that 
year been founded in Germany by Wilhelm Loehe as one of 
the German mission benefactions. This function was observed 
for but a few years, however, since the pressing need for 
ministers made it necessary to lay greatest stress on theological 
training; then, too, comparatively few of the students wanted 
to become teachers. The urgent need for teachers then led, 
in 1855, to the establishment of a teachers’ seminary in Mil- 
waukee; this was undertaken as a private venture by several 
local pastors and teachers, who sought and received synodical 
approval of their venture and carried on the work for two 
years. The Synod then resolved to take over the work itself 
and transferred the school and one of its promoters, Prof. P. 
Fleischmann, to the institution in Fort Wayne, as being a more 
logical place and more centrally located than Milwaukee. The 
new teachers’ seminary functioned effectively under the able 
direction of Dr. Wilhelm Sihler, the president of the joint 
institution. For a few years the normal and theological divi- 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 8 
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sions were carried on separately within the same building; but 
in 1864, as the demand for teachers had greatly increased, 
the teachers’ seminary was removed to Addison, Illinois, as 
a separate, enlarged, and modernized institution, with the Rev. 
J.C. W. Lindemann as president. 


Pastors as Teachers. — For many decades more pastors 
were teaching the schools than regular teachers because of 
the lack of men as well as of funds. In many congregations 
there would have been no school if the pastor had not taught, 
even as it is today, more than three hundred ministers in this 
Synod at present conducting their own schools. When news 
of the Milwaukee venture of 1855 became known, the various 
District conventions emphasized the necessity of congregations’ 
calling a regular teacher. The Central District, meeting in 
Indianapolis, included in its minutes a lengthy statement con- 
cerning teaching on the part of pastors, in which it was pointed 
out that such duties seriously interfered with their ministerial 
calling, with their pastoral duties over against their congre- 
gation as well as with their duty to study and penetrate more 
deeply into the theological and pastoral sciences; their pas- 
toral work likewise interfered with their teaching, to the 
latter of which they could at the most devote three or four 
days a week, and at that only with frequent interruptions. 
Therefore the need of a teacher in each school was obvious, 
and it was essential to the proper functioning and growth of 
a school to have a teacher at the head of it. The convention 
seconded the resolutions of the Western District, which criti- 
cized the policy of placing individual pastors in small congre- 
gations and making each teach school and advocated instead 
the establishment of larger congregations and parishes with 
a number of schools taught by regular teachers, so that neither 
the church nor the school would suffer; and the congregations 
were reminded that they had no right to demand that their 
pastors teach school but that they needed to bear in mind 
that pastors did so only as evidence of their good will and 
because of their interest in the good cause and therefore 
should receive all possible assistance and relief.!!) 

The same arguments were again advanced two years later 
by President Wyneken at the general convention in Fort 
Wayne when the establishment of the normal school there 


11) Proceedings, 1st Convention, Central District, 1855, 18 ff. 
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was authorized; and while the pastors were continually urged 
from decade to decade, just as this is done to the present day, 
never to hesitate to go into the schoolroom if it was the only 
way to open a school, the engagement of a teacher was urged 
upon the congregations as soon as conditions permitted it; 
but in many instances, as is indicated elsewhere, the cessation 
of a pastor’s teaching often meant the closing of the school, 
since too many of the smaller congregations did not feel able 
to bear the double burden. 


Conferences. — Teachers’ conferences were sponsored at 
an early date as a necessity for mutual edification and en- 
couragement. The pastors and teachers in St. Louis had’ 
organized a conference before 1850. At the second convention 
of the Western District in 1856 a teacher belonging to Synod 
made the request that an organization be started by means 
of which the teachers could serve one another with their 
various gifts and experiences. The Synod resolved that 
teachers be urged to attend the synodical sessions more reg- 
ularly, to hold conferences during the time of such conven- 
tions as well as to organize District conferences wherever 
possible and to submit the minutes of their meetings to the 
Synod for examination.!2) Conferences were accordingly or- 
ganized within each District, their size being determined by 
locality and convenience, with meetings held either quarterly, 
semiannually, or annually. 


Text-Books. — The matter of proper text-books has been 
a concern of the Synod throughout its history. The objectives 
of the schools and of each subject of instruction were always 
definitely religious, and to insure that the religious point of 
view, the theocentricism of all things, be thoroughly incul- 
cated, the Synod realized at the outset the necessity of sup- 
plying books of such character itself. The difficulty of secur- 
ing books can be seen from a statement of Walther’s in 
describing the work of Candidate Buenger in the school in 
St. Louis in the first years: 

“The almost complete lack of suitable schoolbooks 
at that time caused great lags. ... The subjects of in- 
struction in this school were Bible History, the Catechism, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, generally useful branches, 


and some English. ... The a-b-c book used was printed 
in St. Louis and consisted at the most of twelve leaves, 


12) Verhandlungen des Westlichen Districts, 1856, p. 33. 
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upon which ‘Brief German Language Lessons’ were to 

be found as an appendix.... The songs which were prac- 

tised and learned, for the most part, had to be copied, as 
there were no song-books. Somewhat later a friend in 

Germany sent a chest filled with song-books, which were 

now introduced; they were printed in German and bore 

the title Kern geistlicher Lieder. The New Testament at 
first served as a reader. Afterwards Buenger, in his need, 
procured a selection of the best tracts for the purpose, 
which, being published by the American Tract Society, 

were to be had for a small price.” 18) 

At the second convention, accordingly, a committee was 
appointed which was to prepare an edition of a German reader 
and a book of Scripture-passages, the manuscript of which 
was approved the following year; and a year later a German 
primer (Fibel) was authorized, to be edited by the St. Louis 
Conference. A few years later (1855) Pastor Lindemann’s 
arithmetic book appeared, “patterned after the famous arith- 
metic of Kranke according to domestic coins, weights, and 
measures, for the benefit of the Fort Wayne seminary.” Thus 
from time to time books were prepared and approved, subject 
to rigid examination as to their contents and worth. 


“The Lutheran School Journal.” — A professional school 
journal, Das Evang.-Luth. Schulblatt, was initiated by the 
General Teachers’ Conference in 1865; it appeared monthly 
and has been continuously published since that date, so that 
it is among the oldest school periodicals issued in the country 
(since 1921 it is issued as Lutheran School Journal). This 
publication was at first a private venture, sponsored by the 
above conference, under the editorship of Director Linde- 
mann of the Addison Teachers’ Seminary. In 1869 it was 
taken over by the Synod as an official publication, to be 
edited by the faculty of the Teachers’ Seminary, a provision 
which continues to the present day. Until 1885 the journal 
was principally German in content, with occasional articles 
in English dealing with the teaching of English; after this 
date articles written in English became quite common. The 
publication from the outset was varied in content, giving ar- 
ticles of both general and specialized character on principles 
and methods, essays, lesson plans, catechizations, and courses. 


13) Walther, Life of Buenger, quoted by aaa iH. i Dr, Cart FF. 
W. Walther, p. 190. 
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The first issue, for example, carried such articles as: “The 
Daily Work of a Christian Teacher”; ‘Remarks concerning 
Catechization”; ‘Care in Judging and Handling Children”; 
“Do Parochial Teachers Have the Right to Introduce Text- 
books according to Their Own Judgment?”; “Is the Pastor 
of a Congregation Also the Supervisor of the School?”; “Lu- 
ther as the Reformer of the German School System”; “The 
German Language as a Subject of Study in Our Parochial 
Schools”; “The Office of a Lutheran Teacher”; announce- 
ments concerning books and materials as well as a news sec- 
tion completed the issue.) Virtually all subsequent issues 
were of a similar character and thus tended to help the 
teachers in the service to maintain a definite uniformity in 
their work. 


Extent of System.— The growth of the Missouri Synod 
school system continued from year to year on a scale sur- 
passing that of all other Lutheran synods combined. In 1850, 


Table VIII. Growth of the Missouri Synod School System 
during Its First Quarter Century 


Year Congregations Schools Pupils Teachers * 
1847 | 15 14 764 | 5) 
1850 55 | 52 1,734 41 
1853 82 | TL 2,875 : — 
1856 -125 | 119 | 4,646 | — 
1859 158 | 29 | 6,783 | 129 
1862 yw? 179 | 11,053 | — 
1865 253 | 16,891 | — 
1868 389 | 23,708 | 

1871 419 | | 26,455 | 


* Permanently “called’’ teachers, not including pastors who taught in 
apout half of the schools. 


14) Evang.-Luth. Schulblatt, Vol.I, Sept., 1865. 
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when but 55 congregations were affiliated with the Synod; 
there were 52 schools, virtually one in each congregation. 
But after twenty-five years of work the Synod was able to 
boast a phenomenal growth: 419 congregations were on its 
roster, of which 408 maintained schools, with a total enrol- 
ment of 26,455 pupils. This high rate of growth continued 
during the following decades, as indicated in detail in a fol- 
lowing chapter, chiefly as the result of heavy German immi- 
gration, so that the Missouri Synod school system came to 
dominate the field of Lutheran elementary education during 
that day as well as at present. 

The development of the system during its first quarter 
century, from 1847 to 1871, is shown in Table VIII. A com- 
parison of the number of schools with the number of congre- 
gations indicates quite clearly that virtually all congregations 
throughout this period maintained schools. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Early Educational Developments in the 
German Synods of Iowa, Buffalo, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota 


I. The German Immigrants 


The influx of German immigrants in the middle period of 
the nineteenth century brought into the North Central States 
large numbers of Lutherans, who in time came to compose 
the major religious group within this section of the country. 
In 1840 some 30,000 Germans came to America, with the 
number increasing from year to year, reaching 83,921 in 1850 
and 57,404 in 1860.1) In Wisconsin alone, it is estimated, there 
were 250,000 Germans by 1860. 

The extent of the immigration and the obligation it 
placed upon the Church may be seen from an appeal made 
by the Lutheran missionary Wyneken in 1841, in which he 
stated that “thousands upon thousands of Germans immigrate 
every year, only in the last two years between eighty and one 
hundred thousand. Five thousand have landed in one week 


1) Jacobs, H. E., History of the Lutheran Church in the United 
States, p. 352. 
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at Philadelphia. There is a great movement westward. The 
descendants of those who have lived for some generations in 
the Eastern States follow this westward trend. <A territory 
of increasing vastness is being settled by members of our race, 
and ever wider the area is becoming in which there is great 
spiritual destitution. Ever greater become our difficulties in 
the task of surveying this enormous field and of granting 
these people spiritual aid.” 2) 

A considerable portion of this German element was 
nominally Lutheran. Since the majority of the immigrants 
of this period were North Germans from Mecklenburg, Pom- 
merania, Hanover, Brandenburg, and West Prussia, many, 
because of their connections with the State Church, desig- 
nated themselves as Lutherans, though often they were not 
clear concerning the Lutheran Confessions and readily ac- 
cepted one or the other form of belief, as circumstances made it 
expedient. While some had come to this country because of 
persecution owing to their dissatisfaction with conditions in 
the German State Church, the majority were rather seeking 
economic independence and found it in the opening West, 
where land was cheap and homesteads could more readily 
be acquired. 

There was much prejudice among many of these pioneer 
immigrants against the Lutheran Church. The close union 
of Church and State in Germany had been distasteful to them 
and had been regarded as burdensome; for many who had 
cared little for church and religion had been compelled by 
the law of the land to accept the Church and its ministrations, 
to pay taxes for its support, to subject themselves to it in 
spiritual bondage. Missionaries at work among these immi- 
grants met with much distrust and scorn. Thus one of these, 
sent out by the Pennsylvania Ministerium, reported in 1836 
that among the Germans in Illinois, chiefly from Hesse- 
Darmstadt, there was much distrust of missionaries, of whom 
“they expressed their belief that some plan had been devised 
to bind the people through such an agency with ecclesiastical 
fetters.”?) In various settlements, as at Turkey Hill, Saxon 


2) Wyneken, F., “Die Not der deutschen Lutheraner in Amerika,” 
1841, quoted in Ebenezer, p. 56 f. 

3) Haverstick, H., “Missionary Report Addressed to the Ev. Luth. 
Synod of Pennsylvania, May, 1836,’ an appendix to Proceedings, Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, 1836. 
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Village, and High Prairie, this same missionary found that 
the people were more desirous of schools and schoolmasters 
than of churches and preachers. They were satisfied to have 
a schoolmaster who could read to them at occasional services, 
baptize their infants, and bury the dead, an attitude that was 
being fostered by these teachers, who were jealous of their 
influence and thus sought to hold on to the position of leader- 
ship which they had gained. Few expressed a desire to obtain 
the service of an evangelical pastor; others thought they 
could defer the calling of a pastor for some years, until they 
would be able to contribute something for his support, — one 
owner of two hundred acres of land “boasting” that he would 
contribute three dollars a year. People felt they needed less 
the instruction a pastor gives than that of a schoolmaster; 
“they considered a schoolmaster for their children to be more 
important.” ‘The instruction of the children for a few years 
to come would lie more properly within the province of the 
schoolmaster.” 


New Churches and Synods. — The establishment and or- 
ganization of congregations proceeded slowly owing to indif- 
ference on the part of many, the lack of missionaries and 
pastors, and the general poverty existing among the early 
immigrants. Because of the disorganized state within the Lu- 
theran Church, its many differing and often conflicting ele- 
ments and the overlapping of activity, there was no possibility 
of uniform development. Congregations came into being, their 
numbers grew, and their connection with a synodical organi- 
zation proceeded according to the connections their mission- 
aries had or to the source of support, to chance association 
as well as to confessional preferences, with little possibility 
of a united effort toward a single organization even within 
a particular State, city, or community. Separate smaller bodies 
were formed by various smaller groups, and parallel exten- 
sion of synods went on apace within all the States where 
immigrants and migrants were settling. Among these bodies, 
in the order of their organization, were the synods of Buffalo, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, and Minnesota; various lesser 
bodies, as the synods of Indianapolis and Illinois, likewise 
came into being, but usually existed separately for but a few 
years until they broke up as the result of individual and 
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group allegiances with other bodies. In addition to these sev- 
eral bodies the synods of Ohio and Missouri extended their 
activity within the fields covered by the above, and virtually 
from the beginning various synods were represented in any 
one State, with little cooperation or mutual recognition exist- 
ing among them because of differences in confession, polity, 
and practise. 

There were few ministers among these people; their spir- 
itual destitution was great, and frequent appeals were made 
to Lutheran synods in the East and to various bodies in Ger- 
many to supply pastors and teachers as well as funds for 
churches and schools. Aid was given by various German 
mission societies, among which may be noted those of Meck- 
lenburg, Langenberg-Elberfeld, Berlin, and Nuernberg. The 
Loehe foundations, to which reference has previously been 
made, were particularly of much help in supplying the wants 
of the Lutherans and in assisting them in their endeavors to 
become organized. Wilhelm Loehe had been interested in 
the welfare of the immigrants through the good offices of 
F. Wyneken, a missionary sent out by the Pennsylvania Minis- 
terium and one of the founders of the Missouri Synod. The 
latter in 1841 sent an appeal to Germany in which he de- 
scribed the spiritual destitution of the German Lutherans in 
America. In response to this appeal Loehe, in Bavaria, as 
well as the Society for North America in Dresden took up 
a series of collections and trained young men to go out as 
pastors and teachers, calling the latter ‘‘emissaries” and 
“emergency helpers.” After Wyneken’s personal visit to 
Germany in 1843 wider interest was shown and still larger 
support was given, funds being raised to educate men, to pay 
their passage to America, and to furnish clothing and a modest 
salary for them until they would succeed in establishing them- 
selves in congregations. To expedite matters, Loehe arranged 
for a short, practical course for the training of missionaries 
rather than to obtain candidates of theology from the uni- 
versities, selecting men possessing the necessary gifts and 
filled with enthusiasm rather than those who had received 
a classical education. However, candidates of philosophy, 
philology, and theology also volunteered for the “short course,” 
so that the men sent were, on the average, suitably prepared 
for their work. 
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II. Loehe and the Iowa Synod 


Loehe was not only zealous in providing for the spiritual 
needs of the people but saw an opportunity to perpetuate 
German culture and the German spirit. He complained in 
his articles and addresses about the quick Anglicization of the 
immigrants, of their “predisposition for English,” of “Anglo- 
Germanism,” all of which he termed a disgrace to the Germans. 
in North America; and in his appeals for the establishment. 
of a German college in Columbus, Ohio, he particularly 
stressed its function to safeguard and perpetuate the German 
language.*) Loehe was the chief promoter of the college at 
Fort Wayne, for the founding of which his patrons were will- 
ing to raise 50,000 guilders, to do “something on a larger scale.” 
While this goal was not reached, he was able to make a begin- 
ning in 1846. He further sponsored the establishment of an 
Indian mission and school in the Bavarian settlement at 
Frankenmuth, Mich. He proposed in 1851 the erection of 
a teachers’ seminary in Detroit to supply the need for teachers, 
though for a time he had taken the attitude that it was not 
necessary to supply teachers, since ministers could function 
in both capacities and needed to do so to support themselves 
in their small country congregations. But the latter were 
growing, teachers were sorely needed, and it was necessary 
to establish a seminary which would fit American condi- 
tions rather than be modeled after the German institutions. 
“Religious zeal, distinctive love for the Church, and especially 
for Lutheranism, should predominate and give unity and sim- 
plicity to all instruction. As at St. Louis ‘ecclesiastical science’ 
and at Fort Wayne ‘ecclesiastical practise and efficiency’ is 
emphasized, so at Detroit ‘ecclesiastical Cantorei and teaching 
science’ shall be the aim and endeavor.” ®) This institution 
was established in 1852 at Saginaw, Mich., through the efforts 
of Rev. G. Grossmann; it was the first Lutheran normal school 
in North America. However, owing to a disagreement on 
matters of church polity Loehe withdrew a year later and 
removed the institution to Dubuque, Iowa. 


4) Loehe, W., and Wucherer, J. F., Kirchliche Mitteilungen aus und 
ueber Nordamerika, Vol.I, 1848, p.4. Twenty-four annual volumes ap- 
peared between 1843 and 1866, giving information about conditions in 
American Lutheran churches and listing donors and donations received 
for the work. 


5) Ibid., Vol. X, 1852, p. 21. 
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Some theological students consequently left the Michigan 
seminary and became school-teachers in the Missouri Synod 
rather than to complete their theological education. Loehe 
assailed the practise, declaring that persons who would not 
do satisfactory work in the ministry would not necessarily be 
satisfactory as teachers either, just as good teachers did not 
always make good preachers. From such a practise both 
church and school had suffered much in former days. The 
institution thus transferred made a new beginning but under 
very trying circumstances. The seminary was opened in 
a building which served as church, parsonage, schoolroom, and 
professor’s residence; free lodging constituted the professor’s 
salary. Loehe, who now directed his endeavors to Iowa, sent 
a number of students from Germany, and Rev. S. Fritschel was 
called as second instructor. 

The organization of a synod was undertaken in 1854; 
despite the fact that there were but four pastors and three 
congregations, they constituted themselves as the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa. Little support naturally 
could be given the new institution, which had to live and 
labor in poverty for some years, even being removed a few 
years later to St. Sebald, Iowa, where part of its support could 
be raised on a farm, house rent and board still being the only 
salary of the professors.®) 

The early educational interests of the Iowa Synod cannot, 
unfortunately, be determined, since its earlier records give 
no information whatever concerning such work. However, 
the official model Constitution for Congregations adopted by 
the Iowa Synod in 1862 included an article pertaining to the 
school (No. 32), reading: “We acknowledge it to be our 
sacred Christian duty to educate our children for the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church and to this end to send them to 
a school conducted in a religious spirit. As long as our con- 
gregation is not in a position to support a separate teacher, 
our pastor shall with willing love undertake to supply the 
necessary instruction in the school.” Ten years passed before 
the Synodical Constitution was adopted (1864), in which 
references made to educational institutions pertained only 
to its theological interests. The growth of the synod was 
gradual, but became more rapid with the heavy immigration 


6) Wolf, E. J.. The Lutherans in America, p. 387. 
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around 1860. By 1858 the number of congregations had in- 
creased from 3 to 31, comprising 18 parishes; three years later 
there were 50 congregations. In 1864 the synod comprised 
42 ministers, 16 in Iowa, 6 in Wisconsin, 5 in Michigan, 4 in 
Illinois, 4 in Ohio, 4 in the Dakotas, and 1 in Kentucky, who 
served nearly 70 congregations. How many of these con- 
ducted schools was not stated; but it is probable that the 
majority of congregations followed the prevailing practise 
and that the number of schools approximated the number of 
pastors. 

The fact that the Iowa Synod had lagged behind in its 
educational work was made evident in the address of the 
President at the opening of the session of 1864, in which he 
reviewed the work of the body up to that time and stated 
in regard to the matter: 

“IT cannot report so joyously concerning the school 
system in our midst. There is still a large number of 
congregations which have not as yet organized their edu- 
cational work even in a fair measure. Where pastors have 
more than one congregation, as is the case with most of 
them, it is quite general that children outside of the 
congregation at which he resides grow up without any 
schooling whatever, so that it is not uncommon that cate- 
chumens have to be taught to read before they can be 
prepared for confirmation. Moreover, even where they 
are resident and conduct the schools, the results are 
largely unsatisfactory. Poor attendance, lack of adequate 
materials, in some instances lack of necessary diligence 
and zeal, are some of the principal reasons why so little 
is accomplished.” *) 


Resolutions pertaining to the improvement of the school 
systems were brought in and discussed, and henceforth a more 
vigorous policy was pursued; however, since few regular 
teachers came to teach in its schools and the majority of pas- 
tors were active in school-work as far as time permitted, the 
development of the system was greatly hindered and resulted 
in much part-time work. 


Ill. The Buffalo Synod 


The Lutheran Synod of Buffalo, organized in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, in 1845 as “The Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church which Emigrated from Prussia,” was the result of the 


7) Verhandlungen der Ev.-Luth. Iowa-Synode, 1864, p. 7. 
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work of J. A.Grabau, who was the leader of the group of 
“Old Lutherans” or “separatists” from Pomerania and Thu- 
ringia. These left Germany in 1838 because of conflicts with 
the State Church and located partly in and around Buffalo and 
partly in the vicinity of Milwaukee, at the latter locality under 
the leadership of Kindermann and Captain H. von Rohr, 
Grabau applied to the Missouri Synod for pastors to supply 
some of their congregations, and this was done; but these 
pastors, as did the Missouri Synod itself, soon came to dis- 
agree with Grabau concerning his high-church conceptions of 
the ministry, as a result of which he refused to recognize the 
Missourians as true Lutherans and warned them that he would 
have to excommunicate them from the Church. It was his 
contention that ministerial acts performed by other than duly 
ordained pastors were invalid, that the Church was composed 
only of its visible membership, and that outside the Lutheran 
Church there were only “bands and mobs”; and in vehement 
language he denounced all who refused to yield to his position. 
Consequently rifts soon occurred within his own ranks as 
well as disagreements with other bodies. When he organized 
the Buffalo Synod in 1845, but four ministers joined, repre- 
senting a few congregations in Wisconsin (Milwaukee, Kirch- 
hayn, Freistadt, Lebanon) and a like number in and near 
Buffalo, New York. As a result of its controversial position 
the synod grew very slowly and never reached significant 
proportions; nor did it establish fraternal relations with any 
other Lutheran body until very recently. 

Following the example of the other Lutherans, schools 
were established in these congregations. Little information is 
available concerning them, since the reports issued devoted 
most of their space to polemical articles attacking other Lu- 
theran bodies for their low-church policies. 

At its first session the synod declared that no Christian 
could with a good conscience send his child to a public school 
before its confirmation; and in a following session it again 
emphasized that it could approve no other than a congrega- 
tional school and condemned the attempt of some to convert 
their parish-school into a district school; for in no wise could 
the Church suffer to have its schools and teachers come under 
the supervision of a State official. This latter question came 
up at various sessions, and such practise was repeatedly 
criticized. 
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Regulations for the visitation of the churches and schools 
by pastors and officials were laid down in 1851 in accordance 
with general Lutheran polity. At its next convention, two 
years later, it stated its position concerning the status of its 
school-teachers, refusing to admit them to membership in the 
synod since the synod in its conception was an episcopal 
organization, whose functions and authority necessarily had 
to be restricted to the duly ordained clergy.®) 

The number of schools remained small for the reasons 
given, particularly after various pastors and congregations 
severed their affiliation with the body and joined the Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin synods; in 1870 there were, as a result 
of this tendency, but 10 schools, 3 in New York, 5 in Michigan, 
and one each in Wisconsin and Minnesota, seven of them being 
taught by pastors. 


IV. The Wisconsin Synod 


The Lutherans in Wisconsin were for some time under 
the ministration of various bodies; but lack of intensive as 
well as extensive work resulted in slow development and 
a loss of Lutherans to various other denominations that were 
active among the Germans in the State. Aside from congre- 
gations organized around Milwaukee by the Pomeranians who 
had organized the Buffalo Synod, several others came into 
being through the efforts of the Pennsylvania Ministerium, 
which sent some of its missionaries into the State, as did also 
the Franckean Synod of New York. Various appeals of 
residents as well as by the Pennsylvania Ministerium were 
directed to German bodies, which brought a number of men 
who were sent out chiefly by the Langenberg Mission Society. 
The Wisconsin congregations consequently came early under 
the influence of various bodies whose positions in regard to 
doctrine and polity varied. The German societies, feeling 
the sting of the Missourian criticisms, sought to develop among 
their protegés a “milder and more conciliatory Lutheranism”; 
and when an organization was effected in 1849 at Granville, 
Wis., the constitution which was adopted was patterned after 
that of the New York Ministerium, out of which its president, 
J. Muehlhaeuser, had come. This was also reflected in the 
first name adopted, “The Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of 


8) Synodalbriefe, 1848, p.72; 1851, pp. 34, 49: 1853, p. 52. 
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Wisconsin.” This name, however, was soon changed to The 
First German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Wisconsin. In 
its constitution it declared its confessional basis only in very 
general terms, and not until 1863 did it declare its adherence 
to the various Confessions of the Lutheran Church. 

The Wisconsin Synod kept up its connections with the 
Langenberg Society and continued to be the particular charge 
of that body, which furnished both money and men. Through 
the agency of this body came such men as Goldammer, 
Koehler, Sprengling, Gausewitz, Dammann, and others; 
whereas the “Evangelical Society for North America in Ber- 
lin” sent a number of distinctive scholars, among whom were 
Doctors Moldehnke, Hoenecke, Thiele, Mayerhoff, and Vor- 
berg. The Home Mission Society of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania likewise was a great help to the small and struggling 
body; its missionaries spread over the State and _ estab- 
lished contacts with various settlements as far west as 
La Crosse and Platteville; and it paid all the expenses for 
a number of young men from the Wisconsin body to study at 
Gettysburg (Pa.) Seminary since Wisconsin had no institu- 
tion of its own. The fraternal relations of the Wisconsin 
Synod to these bodies as well as its more liberal polity were 
evident further in the selection of such men as Adam Martin 
of the New York Ministerium as the president of the newly 
founded college at Watertown (1865), of his successor, Lewis 
O. Thompson, a graduate of Beloit College and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, and Dr. F. W. A. Notz of Muh- 
lenberg College, as also, among others, Professors Easterday, 
Hantz, Snyder; and Satler from various institutions of the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium. 

Such fraternal relations, however, continued for less than 
two decades. The influence of the Missouri Synod and its 
stand was being felt more and more, and the Wisconsin Synod 
pastors began veering toward that body. The German mission 
societies withheld their support after 1867 because ‘“Wiscon- 
sin” Lutheranism was becoming too exclusively confessional, 
particularly after its church organ, the Gemeindeblatt, made 
its appearance in 1865 and carried its opinions and profession 
far and near. When the synod refused to join the General 
Council, which was organized in 1866 under the auspices: of 
the Pennsylvania Ministerium in protest against the laxity 
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of the old General Synod, these ties, too, were severed, and 
Wisconsin stood alone. Mutual recognition on the part of 
Wisconsin and Missouri soon developed, resulting in an alli- 
ance according to which students from the Missouri Synod 
were to take their college work in the Wisconsin institution 
at Watertown, and the students of the Wisconsin Synod were 
to take up their theological studies at Missouri’s seminary in 
St. Louis, an arrangement which prevailed, however, only for 
a decade, until a separate seminary was established in Mil- 
waukee (later removed to the suburb Wauwatosa). 

At the organization of the Wisconsin Synod in 1850 there 
were 18 congregations, constituting five parishes, with but 
a few of them able to maintain schools. Growth was slow 
as compared with that of the Missouri Synod, but better than 
in the synods of Ohio and Iowa. By 1858 there were but 
25 congregations, composing 12 parishes, which maintained 
a total of 15 schools. There was a more rapid growth after 
that date; within three years the number of schools doubled, 
bringing it to 25 in 55 congregations, with a like increase 
by 1865, when the number reached 51 schools in 97 congre- 
gations.?) Most of these congregations and schools were in the 
larger towns and cities in the southeastern part of the State. 

As a result of the activity of the missionaries of the Mis- 
souri Synod many of the congregations in Wisconsin became 
members of the Northern District of that body; by 1855, 
eight and six years, respectively, after the organization of 
the Missouri and Wisconsin synods, there were nine Missouri 
Synod congregations, each of which maintained a school; these 
were located in Milwaukee and near-by towns, Grafton, 
Cedarburg, Freistadt, Kirchhayn, Sheboygan, Theresa, Her- 
man, Lebanon.) 

There was at first no vigorous policy in the Wisconsin 
Synod concerning education, and for several decades the 
matter was given only scant attention as far as the synod was 
concerned. The “Constitution for Congregations” adopted 
in 1858 made no special or direct mention of schools, and the 
educational work of the congregations and pastors referred 
only to catechetical preparation for confirmation; in its regu- 


9) Verhandlungen der Versammlungen der Ev.-Luth. Synode von 
Wisconsin, 1858 to 1865. 

10) Verhandlungen des Noerdlichen Districts der Ev.-Luth. Synode 
von Missouri, Ohio u. a. St., 1855, p. 30. 
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lations concerning the relation of congregations to the synod 
there was likewise no reference to schools or to. education. 
Beginning in 1860, there was much discussion concerning 
higher education, and agitation began for the establishment 
of a college. While a theological seminary was a necessity, it 
was felt that a college was more necessary, to prepare students 
for entrance into a seminary, to train teachers for the paro- 
chial schools, and to provide facilities for the higher education 
of the laity within the Church. With this end in view the 
president of the Synod, J. Bading, was sent to Germany 
in 1863 to raise collections to help in the founding of a college, 
which was opened in 1865 at Watertown as Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, which name, however, was soon changed to North- 
western University. 


Minor Bodies. — The German Lutheran Synod of Indian- 
apolis, a small independent organization, which came into 
existence in 1845, carried on its work for less than two decades 
in the States of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. The congrega- 
tions reached a maximum of 19 in 1849, which, however, 
decreased from year to year as the congregations became 
affiliated with other bodies. In 1849 it reported 7 schools, and 
a decade later there were 9; no details concerning them, 
however, have been recorded, and it appears that the body 
took no action in regard to them.!!) 

The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Illinois, organized 
in 1846, was perhaps the only purely English-speaking Lu- 
theran body in the Central States during this period. Since it 
had no language needs to supply, its congregations saw no 
need of separate elementary schools. On the other hand, 
this small body at the outset sponsored the development of 
an institution for higher education and established in the fol- 
lowing year the “Literary and Theological Institution of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church,” located at Hillsboro, which 
institution after 1860 developed into the present State Uni- 
versity of Illinois.!2) The Lutheran church and the city of 
Springfield each contributed one half of the original building 
expense, and upon becoming a State institution, it was pro- 
vided that two thirds of the trustees were to be elected by 


11) Verhandlungen der Deutsch Evang.-Lutherischen Synode von 
Indianapolis, 1849—1858. 
12) Minutes of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Illinois, 1853, p. 10. 
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the three Lutheran synods, the Synod of Illinois, the Synod of 
Northern Illinois, and the Synod of the Southwest, President 
Springer of the University also serving as President of the 
Illinois Synod. For some years these bodies continued to 
support at the university a professor of German because of 
the growing preponderance of the language in their midst, 
which increased to such an extent that the synodical pro- 
ceedings after 1865 were printed only in German. 

With the change to German, parochial schools came to 
be emphasized, and there was consequently a growth in this 
regard, which set in in 1861, when 6 schools were established 
among the 35 congregations belonging to the body; these 
schools were at Arenzville, Red Bud (2), Warsaw, Nauvoo, 
and Pitman; in the following year there were 13 schools, 
and during the decade following the number fluctuated be- 
tween 20 and 25. The number of congregations, however, 
decreased after reaching a maximum of 48 in 1863, since some 
of them left the body to join other synods. There was a strong 
tendency toward the Missouri Synod, which was very active 
in Illinois, and before 1880 most of these congregations were 
absorbed by the latter body.!) 


V. The Michigan Synod 


Work in Michigan was begun as early as 1831 by a colony 
from Wurttemberg which had settled near Ann Arbor and 
was served by men sent out from Basel, Chrischona, Her- 
mannsburg, and Kropp. These men organized the Missionary 
Synod in 1840, which collapsed when the men sent by Loehe 
from Neuendettelsau left it in 1846 and went over to the 
Missouri Synod. Loehe’s further activity in Michigan, it was 
previously stated, ended in the removal to Iowa, in 1853, of 
the teachers’ seminary established in Saginaw. One venture 
of Loehe’s remained, that of the Bavarian colony which he 
had sent out in 1845 for the particular purpose of civilizing 
and Christianizing the Indians. This colony of Franks, under 
the leadership of Pastor A. Craemer, located near Saginaw and 
formed the settlements still known by the original names of 
Frankenmuth, Frankentrost, Frankenlust, and Frankenhilf. 
A school was established at Frankenmuth for Indian children, 


13) Minutes of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Illinois. Statistical reports, 
1861—1878. 
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with Pastor Craemer and Mr. Flessa, the teacher, instructing 
the children by means of an interpreter until they learned the 
language themselves; this work continued for a few years 
until the roving disposition of the Indians carried them to 
another part of the State.!4) Schools, however, were estab- 
lished in these several settlements. The congregation at 
Frankenmuth, with its school, was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Missouri Synod in 1847. The schools established 
in the first three of the settlements named are maintained 
to the present day. 

Most of the congregations established in Michigan affili- 
ated themselves with the Missouri Synod, which in 1855 re- 
ported 15 congregations in 10 parishes. Within each parish 
there was one or more schools, the total number that year 
being 12; four of these were in the Bavarian settlements 
referred to above, others being in Saginaw, Detroit, Adrian, 
Monroe, and Auchville.) Only four teachers were at work 
in these schools, the other schools being taught by the pastors. 

A second venture in the organization of a separate synod 
was made in 1860, when eight ministers organized the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Michigan and Other States. The 
growth of this body, however, was decidedly slow, and the 
development of any educational work likewise lagged until 
the renewal of immigration setting in after the Civil War 
brought larger numbers of German Lutherans, who came to 
establish within the bounds of this synod a sizable number 
of congregations and schools, as is detailed below. Later the 
body became affiliated with the Wisconsin Synod. 


VI. The Minnesota Synod 


Contemporaneous with the developments in the neigh- 
boring States of Wisconsin and Iowa, congregations and 
schools were being established in Minnesota by missionaries 
representing various bodies. Thus the noted Dr. W. A. Passa- 
vant of Pennsylvania, representing the General Synod, came 
into the State in 1856 and secured the assistance of that body. 
Most noted among these men was C. F. “Father” Heyer, a pio- 


14) Graebner, Th., Lutheran Pioneers, Vol. II, “The Bavarian Settle- 
ments of the Saginaw Valley,” pp.11—20. A detailed treatment of the 
work among the Indians is given in chapter XIII. 

15) Verhandlungen des Noerdlichen Districts der Ev.-Luth. Synode 
von Missouri, Ohio u. a. St., 1855, p. 30. 
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neer missionary in Western Pennsylvania as well as in India, 
who became the leader of the scattered group made up of 
men sent out chiefly by the Mission House at Basel and the 
Berlin Mission Society. Together with Wier of the Buffalo 
Synod and Brandt, Mallison, Blumer, and Thompson, “Father” 
Heyer, in 1860, organized the German Lutheran Synod of 
Minnesota and Other States, which was affiliated with the 
General Synod until 1871, when it joined the Synodical Con- 
ference and later united with the Wisconsin Synod.) 

The first Lutheran school in Minnesota was established 
together with the first congregation, Trinity Church, in 
St. Paul, in 1855, Pastors Wier and Heyer conducting the 
school until the first teacher was called in 1864. The establish- 
ment of schools proceeded slowly since the lack of teachers, 
the weak condition of the congregations, and the extensive 
parishes precluded any teaching activity on the part of 
many pastors. A decade after synodical organization, in 1870, 
but 22 schools were maintained in 45 congregations; only 
3 teachers were engaged in the work, and because of the 
burden resting upon the ministers the Synod in its following 
session resolved to “urge upon each congregation that it en- 
gage a regular teacher as soon as possible, so that its pastor 
can more satisfactorily fulfil the duties of his office.” 1") 


More extensive development of education within the 
German Lutheran synods referred to above did not come 
until after the Civil War with the heavy German immigra- 
tion, which set in about 1865 and continued until the end of 
the century. It was within the congregations of the Ohio, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, and Iowa synods that Lutheran parochial 
schools received more permanent establishment; but varying 
policies in the matter of synodical and congregational rela- 
tionships, provision for the education of pastors and teachers, 
and policies of supervision and direction had important bear- 
ings upon the development within each body, so that some 
flourished extensively whereas others moved forward but 
slowly. 


16) Geschichte der Synode von Minnesota und anderen Staaten, 
pp. 1—15. 


17) Verhandlungen der zehnten und elften Versammlung der Deut- 
schen Evang.-Luth. Synode von Minnesota, 1870 wu. 1871. 
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These important factors and their several effects are 
given separate consideration in the following chapters. It will 
be seen that there was a direct relation between both synod- 
ical organization and confessional policies and the extension 
of churches and schools; and since the Missouri Synod, with 
its strongly centralized synodical organization and unyield- 
ing and penetrating confessional policies, more and more 
came to hold a dominating position, its school system already 
came to exceed in number the total for all other synods com- 
bined by the time that the period of major expansion set in 
after 1870. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Education in the Scandinavian Synods 


I. The Establishment of Churches and Schools 


Scandinavian Immigration. — Emigration from Norway 
and Sweden reached but minor proportions before the Civil 
War as compared with the two décades following it. The 
influx of about a million Norwegians and as many Swedes 
reached its high-water mark in the early eighties of the past 
century, when the “America fever” had become even stronger 
in these countries than in Germany and other European lands. 
The total number of Scandinavians was considerably smaller 
than that of the Germans and British, but it was relatively 
large in proportion to the population of their countries. 

The underlying causes of Scandinavian immigration were 
essentially the same as those of other European peoples. Hard 
times, crop failures, stringency of money, unemployment and 
low wages, dissension from the policies and practises of the 
Lutheran State Church, dissatisfaction with the unfair social 
system, all contributed to increase the fever of emigration 
which had spread like a contagious disease over the peninsula 
as a result of propaganda, rumors, and the glowing letters 
from those who had found in America the realization of their 
dreams. Persecution and oppression had less to do with 
Scandinavian immigration than economic betterment, which 
was the dominant motive for these people as with most other 
immigrants..) 


1) Stephenson, G. M., A History of American Immigration, 1820 
to 1924. Chapter III, “The Scandinavians.” 
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The Norwegians. — Much dissatisfaction with the Church 
had, however, developed in both countries as the result of 
the close union of State and Church, with its consequent 
hierarchical and bureaucratic tendencies. In Norway the 
Church had grown away from the people; the clergy were 
drawn largely from the upper class and the nobility, and many 
were trained in Denmark; their work was perfunctory, their 
duties were neglected, and there was little sympathy among 
them with the simple peasants. A strong reaction developed, 
tending toward German Pietism, particularly initiated by Hans 
Neilsen Hauge, a lay preacher who traveled far and wide, 
conducting fervent revivals. Hauge found many followers, 
and the Haugeans became a definite dissenting party within 
the Church, puritanical, pietistic, and legalistic in their views 
and life. That their opposition to the clergy and the govern- 
ment of the Church should bring them into trouble was 
inevitable, and the punishment of some of the dissenters was 
to a certain extent responsible for the small earlier migration 
before 1840. One of these Haugeans, Elling Eielsen, became 
the leader of the American immigrants and was active in the 
organization in 1846 at Jefferson Prairie, Wisconsin, of the 
first Norwegian body in America, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America, which after 1876 was known as the 
Hauge Synod. The more conservative elements, who clung 
more closely to the polity of the State Church and refused 
to approve the use of laymen as preachers, organized them- 
selves into separate bodies, beginning in 1843 with the first 
congregation in Muskego, Wisconsin, under C. L. Claussen, 
who had come to the settlement to labor as a schoolmaster, 
and finally formed a larger organization in 1853 of 28 con- 
gregations in Southern Wisconsin under the name The Synod 
for the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of America. 


The Swedes. — The Lutheran Church in Sweden had suf- 
fered in much the same way as in Norway; its state connec- 
tion gave it a strong hierarchical organization. The clergy 
had become quite secular in their life and formalistic in their 
practise, so that the Church lacked vitality and meant little 
in the life of the people. The reaction among the people 
tended toward Pietism and led to the “Laesare” (Readers’) 
movement, which, like the Haugean movement in Norway, 
brought forth many lay readers who carried on Bible-study 
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and the reading of devotional books in the homes and intro- 
duced a strong temperance reform movement, all of which 
led to various legislative acts designed to suppress them. Such 
dissenters therefore were also common among the earlier 
Swedish immigrants; but the majority of those coming in 
the later period, after the Toleration Act of 1860, were such 
as left chiefly for economic reasons. The Swedes, like the 
Norwegians, settled chiefly in the North Central States, in 
Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas; numerous large settlements were also estab- 
lished in the East, particularly in New England, where the 
textile mills attracted many thousands, as also in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. While the Norwegians were 
largely inclined toward agriculture and therefore settled on 
the land and took up homesteads in the prairies, the Swedes, 
who by nature and heritage were more urban and more 
given to business pursuits and the trades, settled to a greater 
extent in the cities and adapted themselves more quickly 
to the American scene.’) 

The first organized church-bodies among the Swedes were 
established in conjunction with Norwegians. L. P. Esbjorn, 
who in 1850 founded the first congregation at Andover, Illinois, 
together with two Norwegian pastors, during the following 
year organized the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Northern 
Illinois. As a result of the rapid growth which took place 
during that decade a larger organization was effected in 1860 
at Clinton, Wisconsin, known as the Scandinavian Evangelical 
Lutheran Augustana Synod, representing 49 congregations 
and 27 ministers. The Norwegians, however, withdrew from 
this organization ten years later and established themselves 
separately as the Norwegian Augustana Synod, which marked 
the end of fraternal cooperation between them and the Swedes. 
The Norwegians were more divided among themselves as far 
as synodical organization was concerned, owing to their more 
congregationalistic, low-church policies. The Swedes, on the 
other hand, tended more toward a _ high-church, episcopal 
organization like in the mother Church, and their divisions 
were not so much into several Lutheran bodies as into various 
denominations, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, a result 


2) Stephenson, G. M., The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigra- 
tion. Chapter 21, “The Swarming of the Swedes.” 
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of the character and organization of the Lutheran State 
Church of Sweden, the religious heritage of the immigrants, 
and their attitude toward their native language and customs. 
In addition to these differences there was a traditional an- 
tipathy between both national groups, which had developed 
out of their political history and background as the result 
of the enforced union of the countries, until Norway became 
independent in 1905. 

The Danes. — Danish immigration began about 1864 at 
the close of the war with Germany. Many of the Danes affili- 
ated themselves with the Norwegian congregations and as 
a result of their close interests and more common language 
the Norwegian-Danish Conference was organized in 1870. 
However, another separate Danish organization was effected 
two years later at Neenah, Wisconsin. Both bodies were com- 
paratively small, and at their union in 1896 there were 120 
congregations, served by 68 pastors, with the membership 
spread out rather thinly in various Mid-western States and 
a few along the North Atlantic Coast. 

Educational Ideals. — There was a marked similarity in 
the educational background of the Norwegians, Swedes, and 
Danes. In all three countries the principles and ideals of 
Lutheran education had been introduced already during the 
era of the Reformation under such guiding spirits as Johann 
Bugenhagen and Olavus Petri, and the establishment of the 
Lutheran Church as the State Church put the school systems 
of these countries jointly under the control of the Church 
and of the State. Residence in a parish constituted virtual 
membership in the Lutheran parish-church, and the education 
of the child up to the age of confirmation at fourteen or fifteen 
was carried on under the auspices of the church. As early 
as 1686 all Swedish children were required to learn the rudi- 
ments of religion; and although compulsory education be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen was not enacted until 
1842, an efficient system and adequate program of education 
had been developed and was carried on partly in the homes 
by catechetical meetings, in the church through catechumenal 
instruction, and in the parish-schools, which existed in each 
parish.?) In Norway it had long been customary for parents 

3) Schersten, A. F., “The Historical and Cultural Background of 


Swedish Immigrants of Importance to Their Assimilation in America.” 
Augustana Historical Society Publications, No. 2, p. 53 f. 
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to teach their children the rudiments of learning and of the 
Christian religion, so that children were able to read before 
they were sent to school. Such home instruction, which in- 
cluded both religious and secular instruction, in the common 
house duties as well as other learning, was considered funda- 
mental, and such participation in the education of youth did 
much to keep up the high standard of literacy for which the 
Scandinavian countries have been noted from that day to the 
present.*) 

The school systems developed in these countries were 
essentially of the parochial type. Church parishes usually 
constituted school districts, as, for example, in Sweden, where 
the law of 1842 stipulated that each parish had to provide 
a common school and gave to both the pastor and the free- 
holders of the congregation (forsamling) the powers of control. 
Near each church stood the schoolhouse and the dwelling of 
the schoolmaster and the organist, usually the same person, 
who occupied a position in the church not much inferior to 
that of the pastor and was an influential personage in the 
community. The pastors were the supervisors of the schools 
and were members of the school boards, local as well as 
national, even as district board members represented the 
parish-church. The direction thus given by the church made 
the school an essential part of its own organization and work; 
and the religious element in education, in direct instruction, 
in objectives, and in discipline accordingly came to be both 
a vital and a dominating factor in the general program of 
education. 

To the Scandinavian immigrant therefore the need of 
a parochial school was as much a matter of course as the 
need of a church in which he could worship in his own lan- 
guage and in his own manner. The stern religious tenets of 
his Church obligated him to the proper instruction of his 
family in the Catechism and the Scriptures. The sole use of 
the mother tongue in the services of the church likewise neces- 
sitated long and constant instruction in the language, particu- 
larly in the formative years of life. The fulfilment of both 
requirements could be best and most readily met in the 
parochial school, and this accordingly provided a natural 


be ES Norlie, O. M., A History of the Norwegian People in America, 
p. : 
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basis, which needed but little stimulation. The common ties 
of language and customs drew the people into distinct and 
compact settlements, particularly in rural areas, where free 
Federal homesteads enabled such groups to form, as evident 
even today in the States previously mentioned as their cen- 
ters of population; and even in the larger cities where Swedish 
artisans settled in large numbers, there were distinct neigh- 
borhoods where the people congregated and in which residence 
usually proved one to belong to the nationality. Under such 
conditions it is obvious that the parochial school was again 
a natural institution and constituted, together with the church, 
a center of community interest and activity. When Erik 
Norelius therefore began his work in Chicago in 1854, he 
established a Swedish school in his congregation (Immanuel), 
conducting it in a room above a stable, with a long table, two 
long benches, and a stove as the furnishings. Some of his 
pupils were over fifty years of age, and the instruction in 
English, American history, and geography as well as in re- 
ligion successfully served to prepare both young and old for 
their new duties of citizenship and church-membership.°) 


Teachers. — Many of the early leaders among the Nor- 
wegians and Swedes were teachers of parochial schools rather 
than preachers. There were few regular pastors among the 
immigrants, since the pastors were state officials with lifetime 
appointments and a good income, who had no reason to immi- 
grate to a strange and new country; and with the strong lay 
movements active within both groups, the teachers came to 
occupy an influential position; and they made the most of 
their opportunity. Elling Eielsen, who had instructed his com- 
panions on the ship during the voyage, would have devoted 
his talents to teaching if time had permitted; yet his zeal 
for the instruction of his people moved him even to walk 
a thousand miles to New York to have an English edition 
of Luther’s Catechism printed. As soon as he had organized 
the Koshkonong (Wisconsin) congregation, he engaged the 
“forsanger,” Ole Knudson Travatten, to teach school at 
a salary of ten dollars a month. J. W. Dietrichson here con- 
ducted an incessant campaign for schools. Claussen, the 
heroic figure among the Norwegians, had originally come to 


5) Stephenson, G. M., The ‘Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigra- 
tion, p. 410. 
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America to teach and began his activity in the forties as 
a parochial-school teacher among the Norwegians at Muskego, 
Wisconsin; but, like Eielsen, necessity soon compelled him 
to devote his full time to preaching and establishing congre- 
gations. The activity of such men is further illustrated in 
a report from the Haugean meeting of 1854 held at Lisbon, 
Illinois, at which 
“Teacher G. Peterson from Aker’s parish near Christiania, 
who had recently arrived from Norway, where he had 
taught in the schools for nine years, offered his services 
among us as teacher. He was unanimously elected to 
this office by the delegates. Chicago would ordinarily 
have been designated as his field of activity since in this 
city, for the present, the need for a Norwegian school is 
the greatest; yet on account of the approach of the hot 
summer season and on account of the cholera, which has 
already made its appearance there, it was deemed best 
that Peterson should begin to teach at Lisbon, which he 
also agreed to do. His wages were fixed at twelve dollars 
per month.” 6) 


Among the Norwegians the forsangers (foresingers) were 
active in the parochial-school work of the congregations. 
These men, who were appointed to lead the singing in the 
public services, had usually received special training in Nor- 
way for the office of teacher; and when congregations were 
financially able to do so, the forsanger was given full-time 
employment as parochial-school teacher, forsanger, and klakker 
(bellman). A house was usually built for him near the 
church, and although he was held in lower esteem than the 
pastor, he, to be sure, ranked higher than the average lay- 
man.) The influence of such men naturally did much to keep 
alive the school of the fatherland and to give to the people in 
their new homes, as far as it was feasible, the type of instruc- 
tion to which they were accustomed. Parochial-school teach- 
ing became an extensive profession, and though the short 
term and the limited wealth of the congregations afforded but 
meager compensation, the position was highly respected and 
therefore much sought after. Women also aspired to this work 


6) “The Haugean Meeting of 1854,” translated and edited by J. Mag= 
nus Rohne in Studies and Records — The Norwegian-American Historical 
Association, Vol. IV, 1929, p.36.— A dwelling was usually provided, and 
tuition-fees paid by the pupils went to the support of the teachers, also 
gifts in kind. 

7) Rohne, J. M., Norwegian-American Lutheranism up to 1872, p. 81, 
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ever since Eielsen’s wife had from the very beginning devoted 
much of her time to such work and thus set an example which 
many followed in the years to come. 

While the clergy in general favored the parochial school, 
few of the pastors among the Scandinavians were willing to 
follow the example of their German Lutheran brethren of 
the cloth in not only being active in establishing a school but 
also in teaching it when other helpers were not available. 
The majority of the German pastors were in the schoolroom 
five days a week for six to nine months; but very few Scandi- 
navian pastors undertook the task. This was due to various 
reasons; there was a much greater dearth of adequately 
trained ministers, since their churches were completely cut 
off from their native State Churches, which was not the case 
among the Germans. Furthermore, the relationship between 
clergy and laity was different. Quoting on this point a noted 
Norwegian historian, we find that 

“the pastors as a class in Norway were far removed from 

the average man, inasmuch as the average man hardly 

ever ventured to seek either theological instruction or 
ordination. Class distinction had operated so effectively 
that the clerical office was practically closed to those who 
were not of the ‘conditioned’ office-holding classes. Even 
in ‘free America the settlers retained some of their aristo- 
cratic ideals, and the psychology of the situation would 
work against the democratic Clausen in his effort to gain 
recognition as a pastor after he had served even a very 
short time as a teacher. The mere accident of ordination 
was not enough to elevate the merchant’s son a great 
deal above the Muskego leaders, who also were mer- 

chants.” 8) 

Similarly among the Swedes, who leaned much more 
toward high-church attitudes, the clergy were not prone to 
put themselves too much on a level with the laity; while the 
pastors served in many capacities, from preacher to farmer, 
school-teaching was not often considered a desirable regular 
activity.2) This circumstance was without question the basic 
cause why the full-time parochial school did not come to 
flourish among the Scandinavians as it did among the Ger- 


8) Ibid., p. 33. 

9) Stephenson, G. M., Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration. 
Chapter XXVI, “The Augustana Pastor.” — It will be recalled that similar 
attitudes prevailed among the Swedish pastors during the Colonial era, 
much to the detriment of the schools. Cf. chapter I. 
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mans and why those that were established were usually short- 
lived and soon developed into part-time summer-schools, 
taught by young men and women students from their several 
colleges or by men and women who devoted their entire time 
to conducting such schools in various places during the course 
of the year. 

Public Education. — The public schools had very quickly 
come into popular favor among the Scandinavians and were 
considered to serve their interests and needs more adequately 
and effectively than a separate parochial-school system. In 
fact, the American public-school system — free, democratic, 
under public control — was one of the very distinct advantages 
of American citizenship which had attracted them to this 
country, and they accordingly meant to make the most of it 
as soon as they had become settled.) The problem of lan- 
guage did not loom up as importantly to the Scandinavians 
as it did to the Germans. Before the Civil War both the 
Swedish and the Norwegian leaders did not anticipate the 
heavy immigration which soon set in, and they regarded the 
use of foreign languages in their churches as merely a brief 
phase of their existence; they did not want to subject them- 
selves to public criticism and be known as “foreigners” or 
be considered un-American. Therefore they even objected 
to the inclusion of the term “Scandinavian” into the official 
names of their bodies lest it discourage the use of English and 
retard Americanization; and when the terms were adopted, 
it was done with the distinct understanding that they referred 
to the nationality of the members and not to the language 
employed. Similarly, when in 1861 the question of union 
with the English-speaking bodies in the East arose, the 
Swedish leader Hasselquist assured them that they had no 
intention of building a separate Church and that they har- 
bored no intention of retaining their native language any 
longer than was necessary.!!) Consequently the Scandinavians 
had no fear of the public schools in their communities; they 
often constituted a major proportion of the populace, and in 
such communities the schools were more or less their own, 
and the children spoke their mother tongue on the play- 
grounds as freely as though the schools were conducted by 


10) Stephenson, op. cit., p. 410. 
11) Ibid... D: obit. 
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the Church for this particular purpose. When the time came 
for the short session of the religious “parochial” school, the 
public school often had to close its doors for lack of pupils 
until the parochial-school session was over, a circumstance 
which evoked sharp public criticism and opposition to any 
and all types of parochial schools. Many of such Scandi- 
navian communities even attempted to introduce their lan- 
guage into the public schools, even as German and other 
tongues came to be taught in various public schools through- 
out the country.!?) 

To further adapt the public schools to their own pur- 
pose, —as they had a right to do through the local district 
set-up and program, — the Scandinavians from the outset real- 
ized the necessity of getting teachers into their district schools 
who met their own standards of personality, character, and 
ability. If they could not, or cared not, to maintain a separate 
parochial-school system,— and the State could not do so for 
them, — well, then, they reasoned, they would use the existing 
system and make it meet their ideals and wishes. Therefore 
they hastened to establish various academies, colleges, and 
normal schools to train teachers of their own blood and re- 
ligious persuasion and place them in the schools which they 
were supporting with their taxes. Soon their public schools 
were manned with Norwegian and Swedish men and women, 
products of their own institutions, members of their churches, 
people to whom they could safely entrust the education of 
their youth. The public school consequently was considered 
by them to meet all their needs; as one of their historians 


states: 

“The Norwegians have been faithful patronizers of 
the public schools, both elementary and higher, from the 
kindergarten to the university. They have promoted the 
public schools in every possible way. They have built 
them and paid taxes for their support. They have sent 
their children to them and urged their sons and daughters 
to teach in them. They have tried to keep the schools 
non-sectarian and free from antichristian doctrines and 
practises. The history of the public schools shows that 
they have had their greatest relative strength and progress 
in the Northwest, where the light-haired Scandinavians 
have come to stay.” }8) 


12) Babcock, K. C., The Scandinavian Element in the United States, 
p. 109. 
13) Norlie, op. cit., p. 215. 
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Schools. — The statistics concerning schools among the 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes are not definite enough to 
indicate just how many full-time schools there were in any 
one year. The majority of congregations annually reported 
the operation of a school. The Norwegian record usually sup- 
plied information under the headings “Teachers,” “Pupils,” 
“Days”; the Swedish records likewise recorded schools under 
“Pupils” and “Teachers,” with few or no indications as to 
length of term. However, the use of the term “days” and 
“weeks” was a peculiar one and did not always or generally 
indicate a full school-day or school-week in the accepted sense; 
for some schools would be reported for as many as 288, 350, 
479, 512, 540 “days” in the year,4) which obviously could not 
have been the case. Similarly in the later reports after 1890 
the term “weeks” was applied generally to part-time schools 
operating for one or two periods during the weeks of the 
regular school-year as week-day schools of religious education 
(in which the Scandinavians did noble pioneer work in the 
United States). Further difficulties in estimation occur in 
regard to teacher loads, various schools reporting but one 
teacher for more than 100 pupils, some going even as high as 
175 and 186. Consequently only an approximate estimate can 
be made of the number of full-time schools.) 

The earlier schools which were established were usually 
full-time schools. At the organization of the Augustana 
Swedish-Norwegian Synod in 1860 the 49 congregations re- 
ported 18 schools, 13 of which were Swedish and 5 Norwegian; 
by 1869 these numbers had increased to 37 and 19, respec- 
tively; in the Norwegian Synod there were, in addition, 
about 25 schools. The localities in which schools were con- 
ducted at this time (1870—1890) are the following: Illinois: 
Leland, Andover, Moline, Galesburg, Knoxville, Chicago, 
Rockford, Princeton, Berlin, Altona, De Kalb, Shelby, Paxton, 
Farmersville; Minnesota: Minneapolis, Chisago Lake, Nor- 
way Ridge, Vasa, Red Wing, Root Prairie, St. Peter, Swan 
Lake, New Scandia, Marine, Newburg, Spring Garden, West 
Union, Scandinavian Grove, Geotabolm, Gran, Christiana, 


14) Cf., e.g., parochial report, Beretning om det Synodenmoede for 
den Norsk-evangelisk-lutherske Kirke Amerika, 1868. 

15) Counting only such schools as were reported in ereraaet for 
at least six months in terms of days or weeks. 
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Rice Lake, Nest Lake, New Sweden, Moores Prairie, Carls- 
rund, Pontoppidan, Trefoldighhets; Wisconsin: Milwaukee, 
Racine, Luther Valley, Koshkonong, Liberty, Gjerken, Rush 
River, Bostwick Valley, Stoughton, Saebylund; Iowa: Deco- 
rah, Palestina, Madison, St. Ansgar, Red Oak Grove, Vestie, 
Lansing, Clermont, Norway, McGregor, Calmar, Clinton, Glen- 
wood, Burlington, Swedish Valley, Bergholm; Indiana: La 
Porte, Barlytown, Attica; Kansas: Salemsburg; Dakota: 
Portland, Devils Lake, Brule; Pennsylvania: Hessel Valley. 
Later reports indicate that the majority of additions were in 
the States of Iowa, Kansas, and Minnesota. Of these schools 
only a minority was maintained as full-time schools over an 
extended period to the turn of the century or later, and then 
usually in those communities which were predominantly Nor- 
wegian or Swedish, as in Goodhue and Fillmore counties, 
Minnesota, in Allamakee County, Iowa, and in Dane County, 
Wisconsin.!°) In some instances schools were, and still are, 
maintained in connection with colleges and normal schools as 
training-schools for parochial-school teachers, as at Bethany 
College (Swedish), Lindsborg, Kansas, and at Luther College 
(Norwegian), Decorah, Iowa; similarly also in connection 
with various orphan homes supported by these bodies, as indi- 
cated elsewhere. 

The various Scandinavian bodies experienced rapid 
growth during the seventies and eighties, when immigration 
was at its highest peak. The number of Swedish Lutheran 
congregations trebled in the first decade, increasing from 108 
to 313 and doubled in the following decade, bringing the total 
to 611 by 1890. The Norwegian Synod by 1870 numbered 
219 congregations; twenty years later there were 634 congre- 
gations within the United Norwegian Church, with some 200 
in the Haugean Synod, and a majority of Norwegians in the 
327 congregations composing the Norwegian-Danish Synod. 
The former body at this time reported 468 schools and the 
latter about 200. Danish congregations at this time numbered 
about 250.. Altogether there were therefore by 1890 some 
2,000 Scandinavian congregations reporting a total of some 
900 schools.!") 

Few of these many schools can be considered parochial 


16) Babcock, op. cit., p. 110. 
17) Cf. Tables of Comparative Data, chapter XI. 
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schools in the accepted sense of the term. While the character 
of the published statistics makes it impossible to determine 
even approximately the number of full-time schools, the figures 
appear to indicate that there were about 50 such schools in the 
Swedish Augustana Synod in 1875 and about 39 in 1890. The 
number in the Norwegian synods was probably somewhat 
higher. The total number accordingly most likely did not 
reach one hundred, or about one tenth of the total reported. 
There was a general tendency among the Scandinavians for 
full-time schools to continue as such only for a limited period 
of years until the immigrant stocks constituting a new congre- 
gation or being absorbed into older congregations had become 
settled and adjusted and had acquired a knowledge of English. 
After a few years the need of the full-time elementary school 
was considered to have passed, and part-time religious schools, 
conducted during the summer for a number of weeks, were 
considered to be sufficiently adequate to carry on the religious 
work prescribed by the church constitution. 

Full-time schools were developed more numerously among 
the Norwegians than among the Swedes, largely for the reason 
that the Norwegians came into closer contacts with the Ger- 
man synods which maintained such schools, as was evidenced 
by the membership of the Norwegian Synod in the Synodical 
Conference of North America, a federation of most of the 
German-speaking bodies. The example and influence of the 
latter did much to promote the parochial-school idea among 
the Norwegians.!®) 


Program of Schools. — The program of the Scandinavian 
schools followed to some extent that of the native folk-schools, 
though changed conditions made it impracticable to duplicate 
them in all respects. Since the school was to supply chiefly 
the rudiments of catechetical and Biblical knowledge and of 
the mother tongue, major emphasis was laid on these subjects 
and less on the general subjects composing the course of study. 
The text-books in general use among the Norwegians were 
Pontoppidan’s, Sverdrup’s, and Syboden’s Forklaring (exposi- 


18) This again became evident when a conservative wing of the 
Norwegian Synod, which had separated itself from this body at the time 
of reorganization in 1917, affiliated again with the Synodical Conference; 
the establishment of full-time parochial schools was given a prominent 
place in its program, and about twelve such schools soon came into 
existence. 


Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 10 
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tion of Luther’s Catechism), Vogt’s Bibelhistorie, Throndsen’s 
Laesbog (readers) I and II, Grondae’s A-B-C., and a Pictorial 
Primer for Parochial Schools. A smattering of church history 
was combined with Bible History, and the memorization of 
many hymns and tunes was usually emphasized; English 
language and reading, arithmetic, geography, and penmanship 
completed the course for the full-time schools. — The Swedish 
program and texts were fundamentally of the same order. 

The question of the length of the school term constituted 
an important factor in determining the character of the school 
and the extent of its program. The majority of the people 
were farmers, and in the era of homesteading the amount of 
work on the farm required the combined efforts of all members 
of the family. Time for school could best be spared during 
the hot days of summer and the cold days of winter, and the 
term was often arranged to meet this need. A six-month 
term appeared to be in general use in the rural schools and 
was frequently divided into a winter and summer session; 
others again varied between six and ten months, while the 
part-time schools were conducted for a period of from one to 
three months in the summer only.!®) Schools in the cities 
usually had longer terms, according to local practise; thus the 
school of the Galesburg (Ill.) congregation was conducted 
from 1863 to 1875 for six months in two terms, from March 
through May and from September through November, while 
after 1875 the year was lengthened to nine months, divided into 
three terms.””) In other instances, where schools functioned 
both as public and as parochial schools, terms were divided 
so that from three to four months were devoted to instruction 
in secular subjects (borgerlige Fag), and for an equal period 
in religious subjects. 

One or two teachers were quite generally called to serve 
several congregations composing a parish or located within the 
same district; they taught in each school for a number of 
weeks at a time, making the circuit from one to three times 
a year according to the size of the parish or the number of 
schools in their charge. Such schools were therefore called 


19) Minnesalbum. Samdrag af Sv. Ev. Luth. Elion’s Forsamlingens 
i New Scandia, Minn., Historie, 1854-1904, p. 36. 

20) Jubel album till Minne af Forsta Sv. Ev. Lutherske Forsam- 
lingens i Galesburg, Ill. Femtio Arsfest, 1901, p. 53. 
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Umgangskolen (circuit schools) and were in many respects 
similar to the “moving” schools of our Colonial era.* Such 
short terms were chiefly for religious instruction as well as 
for instruction in the mother tongue and supplemented the 
work of the public schools which the children attended. 


II. The Educational Policies of the Scandinavian Synods 


Teacher-Training. — During the early years of the Scan- 
dinavian synods more attention was given by these bodies to 
the subject of higher education than to the elementary school 
since the need of preparing men for the ministry was most 
pressing and vital in view of a dearth of pastors. At the 
Haugean meeting of 1854, held at Lisbon, Illinois, the president 
proposed that a seminary be erected where young men who 
were gifted and Christian-minded could be trained to be 
parochial-school teachers as well as preachers and where they 
could receive instruction in the branches most necessary for 
the proper performance of these offices.?!) The necessity of 
establishing such an institution “for the maintenance of the 
pure and sound doctrine in our midst” was generally felt, and 
steps were taken at an early time to carry out the proposal.?2) 

Norelius, the pioneer Swedish leader in Minnesota, like- 
wise fought vigorously for the establishment of an institution 
in the State to relieve the dearth of missionaries and teachers, 
and in 1862 he was authorized to instruct whatever young men 
were sent by congregations to prepare themselves as teachers 
in English and Swedish schools; thus the previously mentioned 
policy of putting their own people into their public schools 
immediately became apparent. During the following years 
much mention was made of the “Minnesota Elementarskola” 
(St. Ansgar’s Academy, using the designation of secondary 
schools and Gymnasier in Sweden) and of the subsequent 


* Various names were generally employed to designate the schools: 
among the Norwegians Menighedskolen (“congregational” schools) and 
Hvardagsskolen (“week-day” schools); the latter term was also used by 
the Swedes in addition to the more common term Forsamlingskolan 
(“congregational” schools). 


21) The subjects included “clear and distinct” reading, thorough 
drill in spelling, arithmetic, writing, rhetoric, Norwegian grammar, Ger- 
man, English, singing, Bible History, church history, dogmatics, or Chris- 
tian doctrine, a thorough acquaintance with the Symbolical Books of the 
Lutheran Church, Lutheran symbolics, pastoral theology, exegesis, or 
Bible interpretation, catechetics (or training in catechizing). 


22) Rohne, op. cit., p. 33. 
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establishment and development of such institutions as Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota, and Augustana 
College and Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois, which provided 
the Swedes with quite adequate training facilities for both 
pastors and teachers. 

Various measures to promote the development of the 
elementary schools in the congregations were, however, also 
adopted in these beginning years. At the first meeting of the 
Norwegian Synod at Jefferson Prairie, Wisconsin, in 1850, it 
was pointed out that the major problem lay in getting properly 
qualified teachers to conduct the schools. Particular attention 
was given to ways and means of securing such men, and 
various regulations were adopted to govern the examination 
of such as sought to qualify for the office of parochial-school 
teacher. Since most of these men would also serve in other 
capacities in the church, as forsangere and readers, leading 
services in the absence of the pastor, who usually supplied 
many charges, the necessity of such rules and the observance 
of a general policy was obvious. These rules therefore laid 
down principles governing the teacher’s faith and doctrinal 
knowledge, his understanding of Christian pedagogy, his per- 
sonal habits and life, his relations to the church and its officials 
and members, all of which were essential to the proper con- 
duct of his office.”) 


Regulations. — For the regulation of schools on the part 
of the congregation the Norwegian Synod incorporated in the 
“old constitution,’ which it approved as the model for gen- 
eral adoption, the following provisions concerning their gov- 
ernment: 

“10. The young should be instructed in God’s Word 
from their youth. The A-B-C Book [a beginners’ book 
in Norwegian], Luther’s Small Catechism of the older, 
unadulterated editions, and E. Pontoppidan’s Sandhed til 
Gudfrygtighed [“Truth unto Godliness”] should be 
learned and explained for the young, so they can be en- 
lightened concerning God’s plan of salvation... . 

“11. We should make it a point to further schools and 
instruction as Christ’s true followers ... and let God’s 
Word dwell richly among ourselves. 

“12. It shall also be the minister’s duty, with the help 


23) Maanedstidende for den Norsk Boangelsk- -Lutherske Kirke i 
Amerika, Vol.I, March, 1851. 
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of the congregation, to procure the necessary books, the 
wealthy paying the bill, since the needy, who have not the 
means to pay, must have them free of charge. 

“13. The children must be educated in both languages, 
but in the mother tongue first, though in such a way that 
the district school is not neglected. 

“16. Elders shall supervise . . . whether the school is 
rightly conducted.... 

“18. The congregation ought to use all diligence in 
getting ‘awakened’ and Christian-minded school-teachers, 
who stand with the believers in the unity of faith, to the 
end that the young might be taught and rightly catechized 
and be given a true enlightenment in their Christianity, 
so that they can comprehend and understand it rightly to 
the renewal of their baptismal covenant and thereby be 


renewed and grow in faith and in love to God and their 
neighbor.” ”4) 


To this the synod three years later added a provision 
obligating the pastor “to regularly visit the parochial schools 
and once a year hold a public examination of the children in 
each of the congregational school districts, as also to make an- 
notation concerning this in his school protocol.” 

Similarly the Constitution for Congregations approved by 
the Swedes in 1874 included clauses providing that — 


“the pastor shall be diligent in the religious instruction and 
the proper training of the young.... The church officers 
shall also see that the children and youth of this congre- 
gation be duly instructed in Christianity and that schools 
for this purpose be established and maintained; they shall 
therefore, together with the pastor, constitute the Board 
of School Directors of this congregation. 

“Tt is the duty of every member, but particularly of 
every parent, to provide for the Christian training and 
education of the growing generation. ... It is especially 
ordained that, if any one, after duly given admonition, 
defiantly neglects the Christian education of his children, 
such a person shall not be allowed to remain a member.”’”°) 


The Norwegian Synod at its session in 1863 concerned 
itself at some length with the subject of Religionsskolen. The 
congregations were entreated “to do more for religious schools 


24) Rohne, op. cit., p. 108. 

25) Constitution for Evangelical Lutheran Congregations as Recom- 
mended by the Swedish Lutheran Augustana Synod. Translated and 
published by authority of the New York Conference. Jamestown, 1874. 
(16 pages.) 
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than has been done so far,” and church councils were re- 
quested to take up the matter in the congregations on the 
synod’s behalf. It was urged by a committee that a seminary 
for school-teachers be established together with the college at 
Decorah (Iowa), which institution was criticized for offering 
much that was not needed. Sufficient time was to be devoted 
to instruction in practical educational subjects. A committee 
was appointed to make this change, and the institution of 
yearly teachers’ conferences was authorized.”®) 


Synodical Action: Norwegians. — When heavy immigra- 
tion set in after the Civil War, the problem of providing 
churches and schools for the multitude became quite acute, 
and the records of the annual conventions for the following 
decades reveal many long discussions concerning the subject 
of parochial-school education. The key-note was struck by the 
Norwegians in 1866, when lengthy consideration was given to 
the need and importance of the parochial school and the posi- 
tion of the body in regard to district and common schools. 
The Norwegian Synod was much concerned over the fact that 
even at this early date the favorable attitude of the newcomers 
toward the public schools was showing itself strongly and 
augured a lack of interest and zeal for the schools of the 
church. There was little inclination on the part of many to 
establish a church-school system separate from the State 
system, which would be dependent for its support solely on 
the special contributions of the church-members; for the im- 
migrants were too well imbued with the advantages of a public 
system of education, which they had enjoyed in Norway. 
While the American school did not give the same type of in- 
struction and excluded religious education, parents were will- 
ing, as they had been accustomed to do for generations, to 
provide this themselves, and with the help of the church in 
other ways than through a full-time school. Nor did the 
matter of preserving the mother tongue loom up as a factor 
necessitating a separate system, since it was clearly enough 
realized that the cultivation of the English language was very 
essential to the full enjoyment of the opportunities which the 
new citizenship offered. To the leaders of the Church, how- 
ever, the unexpected change in attitude appeared fraught with 


26) Beretning om det sjette ordenlige Synodemoede af norsk- 
evangelisk-lutherske Kirke i Amerika i Aaret 1863, p. 62 f. 
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much evil and danger for the Church in the present as well 
as for the future; consequently the discussion of the relative 
merits of the parochial and the public school was injected again 
and again into the conventions, as in this (1866) and in sub- 
sequent years. 

The “Recommendations” (Instililing til Synoden om vare 
Menighedsskoler) to the synod and its congregations made at 
the 1866 session contained many distinctive principles, among 
which the following are most noteworthy: 


1. Christians would naturally want only Christian 
schools for their children. 

2. It is also well for Christians that they learn what 
they can in the common schools and in addition get a 
Christian education. 

3. As a State organization the American common 
schools receive our praise and our strongest support even 
if we do not use them for our children. 

6. Consideration of the cost to support parochial 
schools should not keep parents from doing what is best 
for the well-being of the child and which would deliver it 
from secularization. 

7. We give our fellow-citizens the very best example 
when we support the public schools with all our powers 
but do not use them because of religious reasons. 

8. We work with the best methods to promote unity 
and concord among the people when we provide our chil- 
dren with the best Christian education. 

11. We wish to become acquainted with American 
school ways and adopt the best of them for our schools. 

12. We must all strive to keep away from our schools 
the insincere spirit of our times; and if our common 
schools are a nursery for this spirit, we have all the more 
reason not to make use of them. 

13. All the above statements apply even when our 
common schools are all that they should be; but they re- 
ceive so much more meaning because the conditions in the 
public schools are for the most part quite otherwise, in 
that they partly have incompetent teachers, partly employ 
women for teachers; some teachers openly display un- 
belief or grave immorality; discipline is weak in many 
schools; in others there are some depraved children and 
at any rate of a different faith from ours. 

14. The public schools take the best time and make 
the work of the religious schools difficult, as also the work 
and calling of the parochial teachers. 


152 
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16. It will be easier for us to provide teachers for 
full-time parochial schools than for the kind that we now 
generally have. 

17. Christian young men having the necessary gifts 
ought to be willing for God’s sake to offer themselves with 
joy to the profession of a Christian school-teacher, and 
congregations in the same way ought to assist them in 
procuring the proper training therefor. 

18. Where such an arrangement as this cannot, or at 
any rate not soon, be brought about, our congregation 
members must obtain as much influence as possible over 
the district [public] school partly in the appointing of the 
teacher and partly by the regulation of their time. 

19. Where this is not possible, and where the district 
school is so directed that it is frankly dangerous for the 
children’s faith or morality, it is then the duty of Chris- 
tian parents to keep their children away from it and to 
work that much harder for the development of parochial 
schools. 

20. Where it cannot be otherwise, it must be deemed 
sufficient for a knowledge of English that children first 
attend the English [public] schools after their confir- 
mation. 

22. Where it is possible, the congregations ought to 
build their own schoolhouses for their own schools. 

24. Children can well learn two languages but should 
not, as now, begin to learn both at one time. The natural 
order is to have them learn to read the mother tongue, 
Norwegian, fluently before beginning to learn English. 

25. Christian zeal for the fulfilment of the holy duty 
which we have to provide our children with a Christian 
education ought to be awakened by sermons, exhortations, 
discussions, meetings, by the pastors’ studious care and 
painstaking preparation for confirmation, etc. 

27. A satisfactory union between the district school 
and the parochial school can under existing laws hardly 
occur anywhere.”’) 


Statements of principles like the above were repeated at 


various times on the floor of synodical and district conven- 
tions as well as in the pages of the church periodicals, as, for 
example, the Satser om Common School, om Kirkens og Staten 
Forhold til Skolen, published in 1874 in the Kirketidende. 
President H. A. Preus for many years emphasized them in his 
annual reports to the synod. 


27) Beretning, Synodenmoede 1866, pp. 19—40. 
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Synodical Action: Swedes. — The position of the Swedish 
Augustana Synod in the matter of parochial versus public 
schools was essentially the same as that of the Norwegians, 
and there was a marked similarity in its discussions on the 
subject. A lengthy statement made at its 1874 convention 
reviewed the function and necessity of both types of schools 
and pointed out the many objections which needed to be raised 
against the deficiencies and the secular spirit of the public 
schools, which made them inadequate for proper education 
according to the Church’s ideals and needs. While it held that 
it was a sacred duty of a Lutheran congregation to establish 
its own school and give instruction not only in religion but 
also in all the subjects required by the State, it maintained 
that it was not sinful under all conditions to make use of the 
district schools. Proper supervision of the Church’s schools 
was urged, so that all would work in the right way and be 
useful to those who had need of them; and the same kind of 
thorough supervision was demanded of the State schools, so 
that they could fulfil their function in training useful citizens. 
The right of the State to prescribe what knowledge a citizen 
should have was readily admitted; but the demand that all 
children must necessarily attend a specifically designated 
school was decried as an “encroachment upon personal liberty, 
which would be as much a violation of the Constitution as if 
one would compel a citizen under penalty of law to buy his 
wares in a specified store.” 8) 


The Language Problem.— The American public school 
fixed a great gulf between parents and children. The teachers 
took little or no account of the background of the children, 
who were taught that America was the greatest country in the 
world. The boy who spoke Swedish (or Norwegian or Ger- 
man) on the playground —he was very rare indeed — was 
immediately singled out, and perhaps the nickname “Swede” 
was attached to him for life. The schoolboy who attended 
a Swedish Sunday-school was an easy victim to American 
standardization. The arrival now and then of “greenhorns” 
from Sweden caused the children to conceal their nationality. 
There were even cases in which children were ashamed to 
have Swedish papers come through the mail. The tragic thing 


28) Augustana Synodens Protokol, 1874, pp. 61—71. 
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about this was that some children regarded their parents as 
old-fashioned and considered their counsel and advice worth- 
less. In most cases perhaps parents were proud of their 
“American” children and rejoiced in their progress at school; 
others no doubt accepted the situation with sorrowful resig- 
nation. Some parents who had steadfastly opposed the in- 
troduction of English services received a rude awakening with 
the marriage of a daughter or son to an “American” and there- 
after advocated “more English” with great ardor.) 

The language situation thus always presented a vexing 
problem; already in 1851 the Norwegian Synod had gone 
on record | 


“as being opposed to a hasty and precipitate transition 
from Norwegian to English, it being thought that the 
transition could be made more safely by a gradual and 
natural process. A child should learn Norwegian first and 
then, about at the age of thirteen, begin the study of En- 
glish. In their opinion both the discipline and the spirit 
of the ‘common school’ were disturbing factors in the 
proper Christian nurture of the child.” 2°) 


By 1880 the language problem had become quite acute, 
and the various bodies in that and the following years devoted 
much thought to its consideration. A committee report to the 
Swedish Synod of 1880 on The Transition from the Swedish 
to the English Language in Divine Services as well as in In- 
struction in the Schools recommended that — 


“it would be well if our Swedish people in America could 
for all time retain their mother tongue; for few will close 
their eyes to the circumstances that those who are reared 
in this country, especially so in the cities, will soon give 
up the Swedish language and use English instead. 

“Tn the large country settlements it will still be a long 
time before Swedish will die out. As long as the language 
is maintained in the family and is in daily use, so long the 
congregational schools will be kept up and _ instruction 
through the medium of the mother tongue will continue; 
and as long as Swedish books and newspapers are spread 
and extensively read, as is now the case, we will retain 
and preserve the language at the same time as we use the 
English; and the need of preaching in the English lan- 
guage will not come as early in the rural congregations as 
in the larger cities, even if we understand and prefer the 


29) Stephenson, op. cit., chapter X XVII. 
30) Rohne, op. cit., p. 122. 
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English more than the Swedish. We also desire that this 

may so continue for the future, not so much for our re- 

ligious interests as for the spreading of culture. There- 

fore it should not be necessary to force the English lan- 

guage into our services, which we consider improper.” 

Since many children, however, were growing up without 
the knowledge of the mother tongue and could not well par- 
ticipate in the work of the church, the report directed attention 
to the need of carrying on catechumenal instruction in English 
and of providing English services in the churches for such as 
could not understand Swedish. Congregations were therefore 
urged to make such changes and provisions and to secure 
pastors able to preach in both languages, so that both lan- 
guages would be given equal consideration.*!) As long as 
church services were conducted almost exclusively in the 
respective mother tongues, whether Norwegian, Swedish, or 
Danish, as was done until the general opposition in the country 
to the use of “foreign” languages during the period of the 
World War, so long it would be necessary to conduct separate 
schools to teach these languages. 

Even the part-time schools, however, were not altogether 
popular with adults and much less so with the youth of the 
Church, as was largely the case among the German Lutherans. 
Many boys and girls reared in these communities regretted 
that fate had endowed their parents with a bilingual speech 
when, shortly after the close of the public schools for the 
summer, students from Gustavus Adolphus, from Augustana, 
or from Luther and St. Olaf, arrived on the scene to conduct 
a “parochial” school in the basement of the church or in 
a schoolhouse. In the opinion of one of their historians the 
emphasis upon instruction in the mother tongue made many 
children grow up with the idea that the Swedish — or Nor- 
wegian or German — language and salvation were one and in- 
separable. Furthermore, the unsuitable places in which classes 
were conducted, loose discipline, and poor teaching of students 
not properly trained combined to weaken the schools and make 
them decline in number.*”) 


31) Augustana-Synodens Protokol, 1880, p. 72 f. 
32) Stephenson, op. cit., p. 409. —O. J. Siljestroem, Hvardagsskolan, 


‘in Johnson, L. A. (editor), Minneskrift, med Anledning af Augustana- 
Synodens Femtioariga Tillvaro, 1860—1910, pp. 373—379. 
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Teacher-Training.— The change in attitude and policy 
which increased immigration brought with it came more and 
more to be reflected in the discussions and resolutions of the 
synods during the seventies and eighties. The president of the 
Augustana Synod, in his 1879 address, aroused attention to the 
growing need in the congregations for capable school-teachers, 
and as a result it was resolved that the Minnesota Conference 
draw up recommendations concerning a thorough course for 
future school-teachers. A Course of Study for the Training 
of Teachers was presented by Gustavus Adolphus College 
(St. Peter, Minn.) and adopted at the next convention. This 
course was alike for teachers preparing for work either in the 
Swedish parochial schools or in the public schools; the only 
difference made was that the latter usually were not required 
to study Swedish, since the secular courses were usually 
taught in English.) At the same time further teacher-training 
facilities were provided through the establishment of Bethany 
College at Lindsborg, Kansas, in 1881. In order “to indicate 
that the primary purpose of the school was to train teachers,” 
the name of the school was changed in 1883 to Bethany Normal 
Institute; however, the school soon developed again into a 
regular college and assumed its original name. 

The Norwegians likewise set up several normal schools 
for the training of parochial-school teachers; these were located 
at Wittenberg, Wisconsin, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and 
Madison, Minnesota. 

Why the normal courses offered in the several colleges 
were not satisfactory or failed to produce sufficient teachers 
was not mentioned in the public discussions at the conven- 
tions; however, one explanation lay in the fact that the vast 
expansion of the public-school system drew the majority of 
normal graduates. The new normal course submitted and 
approved at the 1891 session covered three years of work to 
be offered in the preparatory department of Augustana College 


33) The use of English as the principal medium of instruction was 
at first not generally observed in the higher institutions of the German 
Lutheran synods, in which most of the secular subjects were taught 
through the medium of German. Consequently the courses in these insti- 
tutions were seldom arranged to be suitable for young people of the 
Church intending to teach in public schools, a situation which kept the 
latter completely out of their own institutions and restricted the work 
of the schools entirely to preparation of ministers and parochial-school ' 
teachers. 
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at Rock Island; it comprised a combination of the usual three 
years of high-school work in both Swedish and English, 
together with religion and a few courses in pedagogy, the 
totality of which was entirely inadequate and a poor makeshift 
to serve as a preparation for parochial-school teachers, even 
for those who were to teach only in the short summer session. 


Transition to Public and Higher Education. — Under these 
conditions the work of these schools would not be efficient or 
effective, and much complaint consequently developed. The 
president of the Swedish body in the following year launched 
out in his annual report concerning the general dissatisfaction 
with the system and the teaching, and he demanded that the 
pastors themselves take over the conduct of the schools and 
teach three or four days each week, to revive the confidence 
of the membership in the worth of the schools, and to arouse 
a realization of the need for more thorough and extensive 
Christian education. Memorials were submitted by various 
conferences requesting the reorganization and improvement of 
the system, particularly since the German synods and the 
Catholics were heeding the criticisms of the public — though 
unwarranted — concerning their inefficient school-work and 
were setting their schools in order. Complaint was directed 
particularly against the fact that in their higher institutions 
they were turning out large numbers of teachers for the public 
schools and but few for their own, since most young people 
were willing to teach in their parochial schools only for brief 
periods to gain experience in order to enable them to secure 
a position in-the public schools. Their higher institutions 
needed to pay more attention to their congregational school- 
work, and the “college mania” needed to be checked, for too 
many conferences were trying to start academies and colleges 
without paying any attention to the more essential parochial 
schools.**) 

Both Norwegian and Swedish church historians of the 
present day likewise sharply criticize these bodies for their 
“college mania” and for letting their zeal for higher education 
outrun their judgment; *) for the objections of parents to have 
their children attend institutions of the “godless public” type 


34) Referat oefwer forhandlingsarna, 1892. 


35) Cf. Babcock, op. cit., chapter IX, p.109f.; Stephenson, op. cit., 
p. 330; Rohne, op. cit., p. 234. 
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or denominational schools whose beliefs were different led to 
the establishment by the Scandinavians, up to 1893, of 36 col- 
leges, seminaries, and academies, with a total attendance of 
about 5,000 students. The higher schools were the focus of 
attention, the centers of synodical activity and interest; but 
the synods expected too much of them. The academies were 
intended to function as “parochial schools” for the young 
people and adults who had no opportunity to attend them in 
their youth. Yet the Scandinavians were fully cognizant: of 
the fact that the public school in itself was not adequate and 
that some other provision on the part of their churches was 
essential; as stated by one of their schoolmen: 


“The attention of the great mass of pioneers and early 
settlers was of necessity principally directed to ‘bread- 
winning, and though congregations were formed and 
churches built, but little was done for parochial schools. 
The consequence was that a generation of young people 
has grown up to manhood and womanhood without the 
advantages of a secular or religious training. To meet the 
wants of this class, academies have, within the past few 
years, sprung up with surprising rapidity. These acad- 
emies are not mere business enterprises, nor poor imita- 
tions of the ‘New England Academy’ but can rather be 
regarded as a form of parochial schools offering elemen- 
tary and advanced secular and religious instruction 
adapted to the needs of full-grown men and women, 
schools directly or indirectly supported by the Church 
for the purpose of retaining the young within the Church. 
These academies do not usually come into any direct con- 
flict with the common schools; for the persons attending 
them are, as a rule, not competent to enter a high school, 
and it will not do to put them among the children in the 
lower grades or in the district schools, so that there is 
really no place for them outside of these academies. 

“But it is entirely different with young children in 
this respect. They can attend the common school. Yet 
even here there are difficulties. It has been found that 
a well-organized common-school system is a powerful 
factor in leading the young away from the Lutheran 
Church. The better the organization, the more powerful 
is that certain silent influence which destroys any dis- 
tinction between believers and unbelievers. 

“Tio counteract such influence and retain the young 
for the Church, parochial schools, proper, are organized; 
but these are very liable to come in sharp conflict with 
the common schools. The organization of a parochial 
school is in fact a public declaration that the common 
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school is inadequate for the full training of the child, that 

the poor makeshift of even the best Sunday-school is in- 

sufficient, and that something more must be done for the 
moral and Christian training of the young. 

“Aside from the zeal manifested for the advancement 
of Christianity, the parochial-school question involves 
another, viz.: Has the State the right to take the matter 
of education out of the hands of the parents, or does the 
education of the children devolve upon the parents, so that 
the State cannot by right step in unless the parent fails 
to do his duty? That is the question, and the trend of 
thought in some parts of the Lutheran Church seems to 
indicate that it will be more of a prominent question in 
the future than it has been in the past.” °°) 

Although most of the schools in the Scandinavian bodies 
had by 1890 lost their essential character as elementary schools 
and were conducted chiefly for the purpose of teaching religion 
in the language of the respective churches, there was little or 
no change in the conceptions of these bodies as to the prin- 
ciples and obligations underlying the system. Their expres- 
sions of principles and ideals at this time as well as in later 
years differed little in substance and wording from similar 
statements by the German synods, the principal difference 
being in the extent to which congregations were willing to 
carry them out. When, therefore, in the late eighties the 
Illinois Compulsory Education Act and the Wisconsin Bennett 
Law attempted to place severe restrictions on separate 
parochial-school systems and foreign-language education, the 
Scandinavians were just as vigorous and outspoken in their 
condemnation of such legislation as were the Germans, who 
were more directly hit and concerned. Both the Augustana 
and the United Norwegian Synod in 1890 drew up well- 
expressed and pointed statements of criticism and principle in 
protest against the Bennett Law, as detailed in a following 
chapter,2”) which in all respects were the equal of those pro- 
nounced by other bodies, who with their large full-time 
systems stood to lose much more than they. The agitation 
likewise served to make these synods realize their own short- 


36) Hilleboe, H. S., “Parochial Schools.” Lutheran Church Review, 
Vol. XV (1896), p.67f.— The latter prediction came to fulfilment some 
twenty years later, after 1916, with the wide-spread enactment of dis- 
criminatory legislation as detailed in chapter XIV. 


37) Cf. chapters XI and XII. 
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comings, and following the example of the others, they, too, 
began to set their own houses in order and to take measures 
to improve their systems, though fewer and fewer full ele- 
mentary schools continued in operation. On the other hand, 
the number of week-day and summer religious schools in- 
creased rapidly and extensively. As a result of their wide- 
spread program of religious education the Scandinavians must 
be credited with contributing much to the development of the 
week-day and vacation types of religious schools which in the 
past decades have become increasingly popular not only within 
other Lutheran bodies but even more so among all other 
denominations. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Period of Major Expansion, 1865 to 1890 
The Ohio and Missouri Synods 


I. Immigration. — New Opportunities and Problems 


Extent. — The close of the war between the States again 
opened wide the doors of entry to millions of Europeans, who 
began streaming into the country in numbers unprecedented 
in the history of the nation or of the world. The Homestead 
Law of 1862 made the acquisition of large farms quite easy; 
the opening of the Western lands with the development of 
railroad systems and the many rapidly growing business enter- 
prises offered unlimited opportunities. Until 1890 the German 
and Scandinavian elements made up the bulk of the new 
arrivals, and the close relations of the majority of these people 
to the Lutheran State Churches of their native lands at once 
precipitated the American Lutheran churches into an era of 
internal growth and external expansion for which they were 
entirely unprepared and through which they consequently 
were able to benefit only partially. 

The number of Germans immigrating during the forty- 
year period before the war had passed a million and a half; 
in the quarter century following the war the number reached 
about three million. From 1820 to 1892 the number, in exact 
figures, totaled 4,731,023, whereas the total for the century 
before the enactment of quota restrictions in 1919 reached 
5,494,539, or 16.5 per cent. of the grand total of all peoples 
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admitted during that period.!) Next to the people from En- 
gland and Ireland the Germans represented the largest group 
from an individual country. There were but few Lutherans 
among the immigrants from countries other than Germany 
and the Scandinavian lands, since in those countries other 
State Churches were even more dominant than the Lutheran 
Church of Germany or even the Lutheran State Churches 
of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. From these 
Scandinavian countries, whose inhabitants, with few excep- 
tions, are counted as Lutherans, there came a total of 2,134,414, 
representing 6.4 per cent. of the grand total. 

There was a distinct difference in the character of the 
German immigrants of this period from that of those who had 
come during the first half of the century. It has previously 
been shown that the causes which led to the earlier immigra- 
tion could be largely laid to the dissatisfaction and unrest 
caused by religious persecutions, interference with religious 
liberty, and the political upheavals of 1830 and 1848, all of 
which had tended to make many people quite anxious to leave 
their native land and quite as ready to forget it and its shame. 
However, a new Germany had come into being; it had be- 
come strong through union and great through wars of con- 
quest; it was launching out upon a vast program of imperial- 
ism and was extending its markets into all the world; in 
education, literature, science, and art it was excelling all 
nations. There was much to make its people proud, but it was 
not sufficient to make them contented; for the small country 
offered little hope of economic independence to its teeming 
and prolific millions. The opportunities of golden America 
beckoned irresistibly. Flamed to high pitch by the glowing 
advertising propaganda of steamship companies, whose thou- 
sands of agents both in America and abroad offered ridicu- 
lously cheap rates and spread misleading information as com- 
petition became more and more intense, and attracted even 
more by the tales and rumors of possible wealth and the 
prospects of unbounded liberties and opportunities, thousands 
each week forsook the Fatherland even though in their hearts 
there was such a fervent glow of admiration and love as few 
people among mankind have shown their native land. 


1) Lutheran World Almanac for 1921, 152—154. 
Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck aia 
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The effects of the change in political and social status 
were evident in the attitudes of many of the people toward 
religion and the Church; as summarized by a Lutheran 
historian: 


“With these new immigrants the national spirit was 
stronger than with their predecessors of the eighteenth 
century, however much some of the latter may have 
struggled for language. Religious motives had largely 
prompted the latter; and they came, crushed and hu- 
miliated by their poverty and distresses, to seek whatever 
home God would allot them. The later immigrants were 
thoroughly sensible of the new glories of their fatherland, 
to which more recent years had made them the heirs. 
They came from a Germany whose language had been 
enriched by the literature of Schiller and Goethe and 
whose thought had been deepened by the speculations of 
Kant and Hegel. Even the humiliations to which Napo- 
leonic wars had subjected them had only served to unify 
their national feeling and, as the yoke of their oppressor 
was removed, to stimulate their national pride. While, 
as a rule, a better class of people, if education and position 
be considered, than the peasantry who had preceded them, 
their faith only too often had been completely supplanted 
by wild ideas of intellectual license or of visionary in- 
dividualism. Those among them who clung to the Church 
were in constant danger of being withdrawn from its com- 
munion or neglecting its worship through the example and 
teachings of the representatives of the more distinctly 
German national spirit in America. The German secular 
press of today is sufficient illustration of what is here 
stated. As usual in every extremity, the Lord of the 
Church provided, in time, among the immigrants of the 
nineteenth century, at least a few pastors thoroughly 
trained in all the later phases of German thought and the 
heirs of all that was best in her history, to stand as the 
representatives of a purer and more positive faith and to 
aid in staying the current of infidelity and Socialism that 
was threatened.” ?) 


Effect on the Church. — The growth of congregations and 
schools during this period reflects the general religious at- 
titudes; it was rapid and extensive enough, but not at all 
commensurate with the opportunities presented and the pos- 
sibilities at hand. The older bodies, whose more liberal policies 


2) Jacobs, H. E., A History of the Lutheran Church in the United 
States, p. 352 f. 
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and stand might have suited the liberal elements among the 
Germans, had by this time become so Anglicized that there 
was no place in the older congregations for a people speaking 
solely German; and though numerous separate German- 
speaking congregations were established in these bodies in the 
East, chiefly in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, they constituted a separate element, cut off from 
local as well as wider synodical contacts and influences, and 
therefore experienced only a limited growth, as is revealed in 
the figures given below. On the other hand, the distinctly 
“German” synods of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Iowa, — 
all of which had little sympathy for English church-work as 
well as for “English” (public) schools and which gloried in 
their German religious and cultural heritages, — might have 
gained most of the Lutheran elements but for various factors 
which combined to cut out perhaps one half or more of the 
people they ought to have won. Their strong emphasis upon 
orthodoxy and confessionalism; their constant condemnation 
of Lutheranism in Germany and disapproval of its apostasy; 
their uncompromising stand in opposition to one another on 
various questions of polity and doctrine; and, even more so, 
the lack of an adequate ministry, in size as well as in profes- 
sional abilities and experience, together with the limited 
number of teachers available for the schools already estab- 
lished and overcrowded, —all constituted obstacles which 
seriously hampered these bodies in their endeavors to cope 
with the problem of absorbing, and providing spiritually and 
educationally for, the multitudes as they spread over the 
country from coast to coast. 

The gain to the Church, however, as much as it was, was 
a blessing for which the Lutheran Church was, and ever must 
be, fully thankful. It gave the Church a physical strength 
for which it otherwise would hardly have dared to hope, mak- 
ing it the third-largest body of Protestants in America. Even 
though it for the time increased the number of individual 
synods and further divided the Church, caused local con- 
flicts and doctrinal controversies as well as many costly 
duplications of efforts, it nevertheless strengthened the Church 
internally, in its life, in its teachings, and its practises. In the 
older bodies in the East it helped greatly to check the move- 
ment toward the obliteration of denominational distinctions 
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that had been operating for several decades; in the State of 
New York it brought the Ministerium back from the English 
into the German language and saved it from the liberalistic 
tendencies against which its best men had for decades been 
battling. To all synods it provided new and definite bases 
upon which to establish union, which soon became evident in 
the formation, in 1866, of the General Council, composed of 
eleven Lutheran bodies, and in 1872 of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synodical Conference of North America, composed of 
six other bodies, through both of which ways were opened 
for further federations and unions effected in more recent 
times.®) 
II. The Ohio Synod System 


Expansion. — The condition of the schools in the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio and Other States, at the be- 
ginning of the fifties, was seen to have been wholly dis- 
couraging owing to a constant decline in numbers as well as 
in interest. This situation had become a subject of much 
criticism and lamentation, as was evidenced in various resolu- 
tions passed after 1855 by the several district bodies assembled 
at Toledo, which were again directing attention to the urgent 
need of parochial schools in each congregation, particularly 
where the immigration of German Lutherans was becoming 
more and more heavy and made the establishment of German 
Lutheran schools both necessary and opportune. Vast oppor- 
tunities for expansion were being presented by the influx of 
numerous German Lutherans from abroad, all of which was 
helping the synod to forge rapidly to the forefront in mis- 
sionary and educational endeavor. New congregations were 
being formed everywhere, especially in the Central States, in 


3) 1. The United Lutheran Church, in 1918, merging 39 synods con- 
stituting three older federations, the General Synod (1820), the General 
Council (1866), and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the South (1886). 


2. The Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America, 
composed of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States (1847); the 
Joint Synod of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and Other States (1850) ; 
the Slovak Lutheran Synod (1894); the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod (1918); the Negro Conference (1925). 

3. The American Lutheran Conference, embracing the Joint Synod 
of Ohio and Other States (1818), the Buffalo Synod (1845), the Iowa 
Synod (1854), the Swedish Augustana Synod (1860), the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church (1860), the Norwegian Lutheran Free Church (1897), 
and the United Danish Church (1870). 
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which this synod was operating; and as a result of the increase 
in their number there was also an encouraging increase in in- 
terest in education. The number of schools now began show- 
ing an encouraging growth each year. At the end of the Civil 
War, as was previously pointed out, there were some 60 schools 
in operation; over 20 were established during the period of 
the war, and each decade saw a substantial increase, so that 
by 1890 the total reached 145, representing schools in some- 
what less than one half of the total number of congregations 
composing the synod. These schools were located chiefly in 
the State of Ohio, with a larger number in the Northern Dis- 
trict than in the other three districts within the State; the 
number in the neighboring States, both to the east as well as 
to the west, was relatively small, since various other Lutheran 
bodies were at work in these States and were just as active, if 
not more so, in gathering the newcomers into the fold. 


Synodical Action. — The Northern District was most ac- 
tive in fostering the movement for schools. It early recog- 
nized that the major obstacle to the development of their 
system was the utter dearth of men qualified to serve as 
parochial schoolmasters; for many of the German school- 
masters found among the immigrants were considered unfit 
because of doctrinal and spiritual shortcomings, and the Ohio 
Synod had so far, after fifty years, done nothing to train 
teachers for this work. The agitations and urgings of this 
body for a teachers’ seminary went on unheeded from the time 
it first proposed the matter in 1862 for another twenty years; 
in the mean time, however, it continued to lead the movement 
in behalf of schools. The president of the body, in his 1865 
report, pointed out how dependent the progress of the schools 
was on a proper teaching force and argued that it was neither 
expedient nor proper to expect the pastors to teach in the 
schools, particularly because of the unfavorable reaction of 
pupils and parents to the administration of disciplinary 
measures on the part of their pastor. However, the schools 
were a vital need; parents and elders could get along better 
without preaching than the youth could get along without 
Christian schools; and though preaching was indeed the prime 
necessity for the life of the Church, the schools should in no 
wise remain neglected. Again, some years later the presi- 
dential report to the 1879 convention attributed the lack of 
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progress in the establishment of schools as being more often 
due to the attitude of the pastors than of the congregations, and 
the body consequently recommended that the Visitors urge the 
matter of schools at their official visitations and that the synod 
devote its next session to the consideration of a paper on the 
subject. 

The new interest and zeal shown after 1880 in the matter 
of developing the educational program was largely the result 
of a wide-spread agitation initiated through a synodical paper 
on Die Notwendigkeit evangelisch-lutherischer Gemeinde- 
schulen,*) presented by Prof. C. A. Frank to the Western Dis- 
trict, assembled in 1879 in Covington, Ohio. This paper argued 
the necessity of such schools for the spiritual life of the child 
as well as the Church; it held instruction and education in 
a Lutheran school to be by far the best which Christian parents 
could give their children; it attacked the validity of the com- 
mon arguments advanced both within and without the Church 
against parochial schools and based the major necessity of 
such schools in all congregations on the fact that the program 
of instruction and education in public schools, separated from 
the Church, could not satisfy Lutheran Christians whose con- 
science had been quickened in regard to their Christian, obliga- 
tions toward their children. Excerpts and summaries and 
arguments from this essay, as well as the synodical resolutions 
which it evoked, were printed in both the German and English 
periodicals published by the synod. All of this tended to en- 
liven the question and led to rapid action on the part of the 
general body as well as its constituent congregations. 

Various measures were consequently adopted and carried 
out in the following years. The new Synodical Constitution,°) 
adopted in 1882, accordingly included the following provisions 
for parochial-school education, virtually identical with those 
prevailing in the Synodical Conference: 

Condition of Membership (IV f.): Congregations must 
also promise, as it is the duty of Christians, to provide 
their children with Christian schooling and for this reason 
to labor zealously for the establishment and maintenance 
of parochial schools. 


4) Verhandlungen des Westlichen Districts, 1879, pp. 15—33. 
5) Constitution of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio and 
Adjacent States. Columbus, O., 1876, 1882. (24 pages.) 
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Duties of Pastors (IX, A): Where there is no paro- 
chial-school teacher, the pastor shall kindly, but earnestly, 
urge his congregation to establish such a school, and until 
his appeals and admonitions find a hearing, he shall, as far 
as he can, instruct the children in God’s Word, inasmuch 
as he is commanded to feed the lambs of Christ also. 
When a parochial school is established, the pastor is its 
superintendent and should especially see that God’s Word 
be taught properly and that Christian discipline be 
exemplary. 

Duties of District President (VIII,B): ...He must 
inquire how the congregation provides for the children 
and how they are trained, whether congregational schools 
are established; and he should recommend their introduc- 
tion where such is not the case. He shall inspect the paro- 
chial schools and note how the teachers fulfil their official 
duties; he should especially inquire as to the plan of in- 
struction and above all as to the mode of teaching the 
Catechism and Biblical History, how the schools are at- 
tended and how their discipline is managed, etc. 

Admission of Teachers (Synodical Business, 7): The 
examination of candidates for school-teaching shall be con- 
ducted by the pastor of the charge, assisted, if possible, by 
a neighboring pastor. A suitable certificate, to be pre- 
sented to Synod, shall be given to the applicant. The 
branches in which the candidate is to be examined are 
chiefly: knowledge of the Bible and its meaning, the doc- 
trines of faith, with special reference to the Symbolical 
Books, particularly to the Catechisms of Dr. Luther, uni- 
versal history, the history of the Church, of the Reforma- 
tion, and of our native land, the German and English 
languages, arithmetic, penmanship, geography, and music. 
The applicant should also furnish a written catechization 
and, if possible, give a practical illustration of catechizing, 
besides writing an essay on some educational subject given 
him by the examiner. The new teacher is to be publicly 
and solemnly installed by the pastor and pledged to the 
Symbolical Books. 


Teachers’ Seminary. — The need of teachers was met by 
taking over in 1882 an institution at Woodville privately begun 
in the previous year by Pastor Cronewett and his schoolmaster, 
J.L. Flohr. Appropriations were at once made for the erec- 
tion of a new building and the extension of the courses and 
the period of training; under the leadership of Director Stein- 
mann the school came to be a leading factor in the extension 
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of the system, though the fact that fewer than half of the 
schools were conducted by regular teachers seriously impeded 
their efficiency and appeal. At the same time agitation was 
started by the English District in connection with the Lima 
College movement in behalf of coeducation and for the estab- 
lishment of a “normal school for both sexes . .. whose medium 
of instruction shall be the English language,” through which 
it was hoped the need of teachers in the parochial schools 
could be relieved, as well as to enable their Lutheran young 
women to prepare for teaching in public schools under more 
wholesome influences. The synod, however, refused to sup- 
port, or take over, the institution, which continued for some 
years under the control of a private association within 


the body. 

The improvement of the curriculum was sought through 
the introduction of new and approved text-books, and a wider 
use of English as a medium of instruction was advocated and 
provided for. A monthly educational journal, Die christliche 
Gemeindeschule, was initiated and published by the synod to 
arouse interest in the schools, to provide literary materials 
suitable for their particular use, and to achieve greater uni- 
formity in the curriculum, in methods, and in administration, 
as was being done in the Missouri and Wisconsin synods. The 
increase in the number of teachers as well as the realization 
of the need of more recognition for their office led to more 
active participation on their part in synodical action. The new 
constitution declared them to be advisory members; but con- 
gregations often made it impossible for them to attend the 
synodical sessions, which was held necessary “for their devel- 
opment and encouragement in their difficult office.’ The 
Teachers’ Conference was accordingly also commissioned in 
1886 to draft the constitution and regulations for the new 
Teachers’ Seminary. 


Teacher-Training.— The new Ohio Teachers’ Seminary, 
like that of the Missouri Synod at Addison, Ill., was patterned 
largely after the teachers’ seminaries in Germany. It embraced 
a preparatory department of three years and a seminary, or 
normal department, of two years. The work in the preparatory 
department included Bible History and Catechism; English 
and German Grammar, Composition, and Literature; Common 
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and Higher Arithmetic; Geography and Physical Geography; 
United States History; Penmanship; Drawing; Music. The 
seminary course embraced a review of the elementary 
branches; Catechetics and Catechizations; Church History; 
Bible History Teaching; Natural Sciences; Pedagogy; Music, 
including the organ, violin, and singing. English and German 
were the mediums of instruction in both departments, the 
latter language predominating in the earlier years. 

With the general improvements made after 1890 in all 
Lutheran synods in regard to teacher-training, the course of 
study at Woodville became more comprehensive and standard- 
ized, with greater emphasis upon English as the medium of 
instruction in the institution as well as in the elementary 
schools. A practise school was also established in connection 
with the seminary, and advanced pupils were required to 
teach, under the supervision of Mr. Carl Vogel, from four to 
six weeks, taking charge of classes in all branches. 

Following is the character of the schedule prevailing in 
the institution at this time: 


COURSE OF STUDY AND SCHEDULE 
Woodville Teachers’ Seminary, Woodville, Ohio * 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


Recitations 
Branches Text-Books per Week 
Bible History Ohio Edition 
Catechism Ohio Edition 
Geography Eclectic, No. III 


Physical Geography 
German Grammar 
German Grammar 
English Grammar 
English Grammar 
English Reading 


Geikie 

Marshall and Gutmann, I 
Marshall and Gutmann, II 
Harvey 

Harvey and Swinton 
McGuffey, Sixth Reader 


Translation Rasselas 

Arithmetic Ray, Part III 
Arithmetic Ray, Higher 

Chorals Layriz 

Penmanship Eclectic Series 

History of Reformation Fick 

German Reading Masius, Part II 
Drawing Hermes 

Piano Urbach, Klavierschule 
Violin Hohmann, I, II, and III 
Organ Herzog, Organ School 
Harmony Zimmer, Parts I and II 
Latin Harkness, Ist Year, Caesar 3 


United States History 
Algebra 


Wells 


* Catalog, 1898, p. 36 
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SEMINARY Recitations 

Branches Text-Books per Week 
Pedagogics Lindemann 3 
Catechetics Rambach 2 
Church History Kurtz, Leitfaden 2 
Augsburg Confession In lectures if 
Universal History Dittmar, Umriss 3 
History of Bible Postel al 
Catechism Dietrich, St. Louis edition ih 
Physics Everett 1-2 
Botany; Zoology; Geology Gray; Chapin; Dana 3-6 
German Reading Selections from classics iL 
English Reading and Literature Shakespeare 2 
Theory of Music Zimmer, Parts I and II 3 
Organ Herzog, Rinck, Volckmar, Kern 4 
Violin Hohmann, Part IV, duets, solos 3 


Local Administration. — The administrative policies of the 
congregations concerning their schools remained essentially 
unchanged from those developed in the earlier period, as 
previously shown. The increase in the size of schools usually 
necessitated more detailed Schulordnungen to regulate the 
duties of the several teachers; and the increased activity of 
the official Visitors elected by the pastoral conferences helped 
to give the schools some uniformity in organization, objec- 
tives, and methods. 

The expansion of congregations within the same localities 
at times created problems regarding the admission of pupils. 
Children from congregations which had no schools frequently 
attended the schools of neighboring congregations; the latter, 
however, considering the expense which its own school im- 
posed upon them, were not always willing to admit such 
children and thus have to bear the cost of educating them 
for membership elsewhere. Likewise parents in congregations 
which had only a small school in some instances preferred to 
-send their children to larger schools in other congregations. 
Complaint, for example, was made concerning such situations 
to the Northern District Convention in 1872; in the case of the 
schools at Monroe one of the pastors complained that some of 
his members insisted on sending their children to the school 
in a neighboring congregation, which practise was hurting both 
his own school and his congregation. The synod thereupon 
took the position that, if a congregation obligated its pastor to 
teach school, the members must also send their children to 
their own school; on the other hand, if parents desired a more 
extensive education for their children than their own school 
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could give, they had a right to send them to another school; 
however, in all cases, children of members must attend con- 
firmation instruction in their own church. Since instruction 
for confirmation was usually given for an entire year during 
the school-day, it was unavoidable that children not previously 
attending the school were compelled to attend it for the course 
of that year, a practise which was quite common in all Lu- 
theran schools until recent years. 

As an illustration of the application of these principles to 
local conditions during this period (1866) the following ex- 
cerpts from a congregational record * will reveal the action of 
an Ohio Synod congregation in such matters: 


“Resolution to engage a teacher under the following 
conditions: 

: “a) That instruction be given in English and German; 
. ‘“b) That members of the congregation pay the teacher 
50 cents a month for each child; 

“c) That in the matter of admission to the school the 
children of members shall have the preference; 

“d) That in case members are unable to pay the 
tuition charge of 50 cents a month, such children are to 
be admitted on payment of 25 cents a month; the teacher 
is to admit them in the proportion of 15 indigent children 
to 100 able to pay; the school board, however, shall ap- 
prove of their admission; 

“e) That the tuition charge for children of ‘strangers’ 
shall be $1.00 a month; 

“f) That strange children be admitted only in a pro- 
portion of 25 to 100 children of members; 

“s) That only such children shall be admitted whose 
parents are members of the Lutheran Church; 

“h) That the teacher shall be obliged to teach religion 
according to the Lutheran Catechism and in his entire 
conduct be a true disciple of Christ and give the youth 
and entire congregation a good example; 

“i) That the teacher shall also give instruction in 
singing and on Sundays and at festivals and funerals play 
the organ, for which he is to receive $100 a year from 
the congregation.” 


Curriculum Problems.— The improvement of the cur- 
riculum and of text-books was given considerably more atten- 
tion during this period, even as rapid improvements were 


* Protokollbuch der Ev.-Luth. Dreieinigkeits-Gemeinde zu Colum- 
bus, O., 15. Febr. 1866. 
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being made in the public schools round about. The new 
Synodical Constitution, adopted in 1882, in addition to its 
stipulations concerning the duties of pastors and congregations 
to maintain schools, synodical membership of teachers, and 
provisions to provide for the needs of teachers’ widows, stated 
that among the purposes of synodical organization was also 
the development of its educational institutions and the publi- 
cation of approved text-books. A few years before, in 1879, 
a critical study of readers commonly employed in public 
schools was presented to the Western District in connection 
with an essay on Die Nothwendigkeit ev.-luth. Gemeinde- 
schulen. In this essay Prof.C. A. Frank brought out essen- 
tially the same criticisms voiced by Pastor J. H. Fick a number 
of years previously before the Western District of the Missouri 
Synod in his noted Thesen ueber das rechte Verhaeltnis eines 
evangelisch-lutherischen Christen zu dem hiesigen Freischul- 
wesen. Since the majority of children in the congregations 
were attending the public rather than their own parish- 
schools, the character of the books they studied deeply con- 
cerned the parents and the Church. This study, as described 
in more detail in the following section, pointed out many 
inherent weaknesses in such books as the McGuffey and Sar- 
gent readers, quoted objectionable statements and lessons, and 
above all berated the philosophy of legalism, self-righteousness 
and pharisaical goodness, which was quite in opposition to the 
emphasis of the Lutheran Confessions, tenets, and philosophy 
of life. And in order that parents and pastors might see how 
detrimental the public schools could be to the spiritual life 
and faith of their children, extracts of this study were repro- 
duced in an appendix to this synodical report and given wide 
circulation in the congregations. The carefulness with which 
text-books were prepared and issued is again seen, for in- 
stance, in the inclusion of the following provision in the 
“Statutes of the Publication Board of the Lutheran Book 
Concern” (Columbus, Ohio): “The manuscript for school- 
books must be submitted for examination and criticism to the 
committee of teachers appointed by the General Conference of 
Teachers of the Joint Synod of Ohio before the manuscripts 
are placed in the hands of the editing committee.” °) 

The publication by the synod of a comprehensive study 


6) Verhandlungen der Allgemeinen Synode, 1892, p. 48. 
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made by one of its members on The State, the Church, and the 
School”) did much to stimulate thinking and action during this 
period. It was so far—and has continued so to this day — 
the most detailed expression within the Lutheran Church of 
the principles and relations governing these institutions and 


Table IX. Development of Schools, Joint Synod of Ohio and Other States 


Cc = Teachers “Week-day” 
Year Batons Schools |Enrolment re | nee or Va e Sea 
1812 | | 3 | | | | : 
| | 
| | | 
1818 54 | | 
| | 
1830 129 | 70 | | | | 
1850 239 | 205 1) | | 
1860 | 39 | | 
| | | 
1870 | 237 o7 | 
| 
1880 | | | | 
1890 | 145 | | | | 
ies 
1895 Bion Ji L66 3,477 2) 72 | 
| | | | 
1900 414 | 203 | 8,097 | 104 | | 
1910 526 | 216 3) 8,055 87 | | 
| 
1920 976 | 248 3) | 9,964 | | 
189 week-day 
1926 941 94 4,324 67 82 TEGO 


1) 1850—1890, approximations; published statistics incomplete. 
2) Incomplete figures. 
3) Include part-time schools (50 per cent.). 


7) Schuette, C. H. L. The State, the Church, and the School. 
Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus. 1883. (381 pages.) 
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the work of education, though the ideas presented contributed 
nothing new and were essentially the same as those advanced 
in the various lengthy “essays” read to, and discussed by, the 
various general and district bodies. The book did, however, 
help to unify opinion among the several synods and furnished 
much material for the vigorous campaign waged by all of them 
a few years later for the preservation of the schools and the 
educational rights of the Church. In the latter movement the 
Ohio Synod both individually and in union with its sister 
synods took a fearless and active stand, which helped to 
strengthen its policies and its work. However, while these 
progressive developments brought good results, their belated 
initiation made it largely impossible for the body to overcome 
the handicaps and attitudes that had developed, so that its 
school system, which was well under way before the others 
were even founded, never came to approximate in extent what 
its older and closer synodical organization could have made 
possible. 
Ill. The Missouri Synod System 


1. AT THE SILVER JUBILEE — 1872 

The vigorous missionary policies of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States extended 
both the congregational and educational work of this body on 
such a wide scale that it soon outdistanced all other Lutheran 
bodies in the country. This synod, as was pointed out in an 
earlier chapter, had a sharp and distinct conception of its role 
in the Lutheran Church in the United States. In its doctrinal 
position it insisted upon a strict adherence to the original, 
unaltered Lutheran confessions and tolerated no departures 
within its own midst or without; in its polity therefore it con- 
sidered all other Lutheran bodies as more or less unorthodox 
and held it to be unscriptural to unite with them without full 
doctrinal and political (“polity”) unity in belief and practise. 
It therefore vastly extended the sphere of its activities and the 
boundaries of its field, and it felt itself obligated to extend its 
work from coast to coast and boundary to boundary, to reach 
out for the immigrants wherever they settled, to work among 
them in whatever language they spoke, to serve members who 
removed to other sections regardless of where they established 
themselves, and to plant congregations and schools wherever 
opportunity beckoned. Growth on a rapid and large scale was 
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inevitable when pursued with such zeal and consecrated pur- 
pose, with a strong martial spirit of stern duty, with a passion 
for the salvation of pure, orthodox Lutheranism as well as for 
the salvation of men’s souls. 

The many blessings which had come to the Missouri Synod 
as the result of its doctrinal and political (“polity”) basis were 
well summarized and expressed by Vice-President Brohm at 
the time of the silver jubilee in 1872 as he addressed the con- 
vention on “The Task which We have to Perform that the 
Blessings which God in the Past Twenty-five Years has Poured 
Out over Us be Not Dissipated by Us but Rather be Handed 
Down to Our Descendants.” The blessings he recounted were: 

“1. That in a day of general apostasy from the Lu- 
theran faith and of many schisms within the Lutheran. 

Church there still exists among us unity in the pure Lu- 


theran doctrine, with an absence of all papistic and union- 
izing tendencies. 

“2. A constant, uninterrupted growth of our Synod in 
membership, without any political coercion or overriding 
of conscience or any earthly interests as inducements to 
join us; and a consequent growing influence of our Synod 
upon immigrants of our faith. 

“3. The prosperous condition of our educational in- 
stitutions for the training of pastors and teachers. 

“4. The blessed condition of our parish-school system, 
so that our children need not be turned over to the ir- 
religious public schools. 

“5. A treasure of sound, orthodox books, making it 
possible for Christians desiring to grow in knowledge to 
do so and also to have Christian family devotions. 

“6. Church-papers which under God’s blessing have 
been instrumental in developing the inward and outward 
growth of our Synod. 

“7. Fraternal and harmonious cooperation with four 
like-minded Lutheran synods.” 8) 


In a lengthy consideration of the theses presented the 
Synod held that one of the prime tasks which its congrega- 
tions would have to fulfil for the preservation of these bless- 
ings was ‘the establishment and promotion of Christian con- 
gregational schools.” It held that — 


“it was a set policy not to send their children to public 
schools but rather to maintain their own; that a mere 


8) Fuenfzehnter Synodalbericht der Allgemeinen Synode, 1872, p. 44. 
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Sunday-school would not satisfy the requirements and was 
but a miserable substitute. Their parochial schools were 
the nurseries of the Church, out of which the seedlings 
were to be transplanted into the orchards of the Church. 
The better their schools, the better would conditions be 
within their congregations; therefore no congregation 
ought to fear the burden connected with the establishment 
of a school. Schools, however, were not only to be started 
and carried on indifferently but to be given tender and 
fostering care, so there would be no excuse for parents to 
take their children out of the school and send them to 
public schools. For this reason, too, the congregations 
needed to strive to improve their schools particularly in 
regard to the subjects which pertain to this temporal life, 
inasmuch as they had the means, since God had won- 
drously prospered so many of their people who not long 
ago had come as paupers to this land. Why had God 
blessed them? To leave vast treasures behind for their 
descendants? Nay, certainly not; but above all in order 
that they might preserve for them their heavenly 
treasures. 

“The members must not feel disgruntled because they 
must also pay the public-school tax; for it is vitally nec- 
essary for the State to maintain its schools. Likewise it 
must be realized by the entire membership of the congre- 
gations that the school is the concern of all and not merely 
of those who have children of school age; therefore people 
who had no children at school needed to be liberal in their 
support of them. The many negligences, particularly in 
rural congregations, were looming up as a heavy impedi- 
ment to the growth of the schools. 

“Their schools, from a pure doctrinal point of view, 
are the greatest treasure which they possess. The worst 
evil in American churches, aside from false doctrines, is 
their lack of parochial schools, their practise of putting 
their children into public schools, their failure to have 
the schools they had in times past established. The change 
to public education was not at first so evil, since people 
then were more religious-minded and piously read their 
Bibles; today, however, things are in a most evil state 
because too many atheistic, irreligious, and unmoral 
people are appointed to teach in public schools. God’s 
dire punishment upon our nation for this sin will not fail 
to come. The improvement of their parochial schools, they 
must note, lay not in cramming their children with a mass 
of knowledge concerning their temporal life, but above 
all in the improvement of their religious instruction. It is 
a grave error for our elementary schools to seek to com- 
pete with the godless public schools in regard to all 
manner of sciences at the expense of religion. It were 
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indeed better to rear simple-hearted children of God than 
cunning children of Satan. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God’ must be their motto. There is still time after the 
thirteenth year or the age of confirmation for their chil- 
dren to learn all that is necessary and useful for this 
earthly life. Their elementary schools should accordingly 
impart to their pupils a goodly supply of Bible-verses, 
the chief parts of the Catechism, Bible-stories and history, 
psalms and hymns. Provisions for higher education are 
necessary, and the congregations in the larger cities should 
therefore show more concern in establishing such in- 
stitutions. 

“The history of the Lutheran Church in America, 
they needed to recall, amply proved these contentions. 
Their forefathers, Muehlenberg and others, originally 
stood up for purity of doctrine and were active in provid- 
ing parochial schools with proper religious instruction; 
but all too soon their followers let their interest flag, and 
they abandoned their schools. And what was the result? 
States that were virtually wholly German and could have 
been wholly Lutheran have become English and the fertile 
fields of the sects, among which they must now look for 
the children of many thousands of Lutheran parentage.” 9) 


Continued Action. — The consciences of pastors, teachers, 
and congregations were thus sharpened for the great task that 
lay before the Church in assimilating the many immigrants 
that were crowding in upon them from all sides. There was 
initiated an even more vigorous program of activity in mis- 
sionary and educational endeavor, and every effort was made 
to promote the welfare of the schools. The matter was agitated 
in the conferences, which met several times during the year, 
at the annual District convention, at the triennial convention 
of the General Body, and particularly during the congrega- 
tional visitations by the official Visitors appointed by the con- 
ferences. Strong criticisms were directed against the public- 
school systems because of their irreligious and atheistic char- 
acter, and the members of the churches were upbraided for 
any evident predilection which they showed toward them; 
it was branded as sinful, and wilful disregard for the church’s 
school not only led to pastoral and brotherly admonition but 
was also subject to vigorous church discipline. Already in 
1870 and 1871 the powerful Western District had given the 


9) Fuenfzehnter Synodalbericht der Allgemeinen Synode, 1872, 
p. 87 f. 


Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 12 
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full time of two conventions to the consideration of 21 Theses 
Concerning the Proper Relation of an Evangelical Lutheran 
Christian to the American Public-school System, which left 
little unsaid about anything and all that could possibly be 
directed against the “godless” public schools, their worldly 
cbjectives, their unsound methods and lack of discipline, their 
sectarian or atheistic and agnostic teachers and administrators, 
their irreligious text-books with their false philosophies of life 
and unchristian, legalistic moral precepts, their subtle satanic 
influences, which were undermining the morale and soul of 
the American nation. Much publicity was given to the subject- 
matter of these discussions, which were printed in full in 
official reports and summarized in periodicals and journals. 

The necessity of the schools was a subject which was held 
up before the membership with unceasing zeal; for the Synod 
realized only too well that its rigorously strict adherence to 
the Confessions and to literal acceptance of the Scriptures, to 
an absolutely consistent and uniform observance of its tenets 
and practises, could not possibly be maintained for any length 
of time without parochial schools; for without these the Church 
would experience the same decadent influences regarding doc- 
trine, practise and spiritual life which it had continually 
criticized in the other Lutheran bodies with which on this 
account it had refused to cooperate or unite. Its schools were 
indeed its bulwark against corruption and decay; no congre- 
gation could therefore afford to disregard its power for good 
or neglect its welfare without harming its physical growth as 
well as its spiritual development. 

The expansion of the Synod during this period of major 
development is clearly reflected in the rapidity with which 
new District bodies were formed as the older Districts became 
too large and as new territory was added to the field of 
operations. Spreading out from the original body covering 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, the Synod, by the time 
of its silver anniversary in 1872, included four large Dis- 
tricts, — the Western, in Missouri, Illinois, and several States 
south and west; the Central, covering Indiana and Ohio; the 
Northern, including Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota; and 
the Eastern, covering a wide area from Canada to Maryland, 
with the majority of the congregations in the State of New 
York. During the following decade, from 1875 to 1885, the older 
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Districts were divided because of heavy growth, resulting in the 
organization of the District synods of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota-Dakota, Nebraska, Southern, and Canada. By 1890 
two others were added, Kansas and California-Oregon, making 
a total of 13 District synods covering more than half of the 
States in the Union. The formation of such smaller individual 
units enabled each to take over the greater burden of mis- 
sionary and educational activity and support, to carry on a 
more vigorous program of development, to centralize its en- 
deavors, and to coordinate all phases of work; they were 
battalions of a wide-flung army, carrying out faithfully and 
as far as possible the policies and recommendations of the 
General Body. As a body which from the outset declared its 
government and polity as wholly congregational in character 
the Synod meticulously respected the rights of its constituent 
congregations but consistently held them to the letter of con- 
stitutional regulations. It wielded a prevailing influence over 
its member pastors and schoolmasters and tolerated no de- 
parture from doctrinal position and traditional policies and 
forms. There was a common purpose and goal, a common 
policy and method, a common spirit and life, all of which 
coordinated in the building up of the largest and strongest in- 
dividual Lutheran organization within the bounds of the 


nation. 
2. FURTHER EXTENSION AND PROMOTION 


The Missouri Synod, at its silver jubilee in 1872, already 
included some 450 congregations, with a membership of 72,000 
souls. Within five years this number was almost doubled, 
reaching 805, and by 1890 the latter figure was again doubled, 
bringing the total number to 1,636, with a membership of more 
than a half million. During this time the number of schools 
showed an almost equal rate of growth; in the decade from 
1860 to 1870 their number increased from 129 to 408; by 1885 
the number more than doubled, reaching 937; a large in- 
crease occurred within the next five years, so that by 1890 
there was an unprecedented total of 1,226 schools, a number 
exceeding the combined totals of all other Lutheran synods. 

Details concerning the school system, its relation to the 
number of congregations, various synodical Districts, enrol- 
ment, and teaching forces, are incorporated in the appended 
Table X, which shows their distribution in the respective Dis- 
tricts composing the Missouri Synod. 
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Table X. Distribution of Churches and Schools, Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States, 1890—1891 * 


District ones Schools | Enrolment seachers 
Regular Pastors 

Western i tiie. 522.5 acces) 136 120 7,288 70 64 
Centrali 2 @ wae sontes 154! Ps) 11,476 104 64 
IWichiGany <eneer cree 120 109 7,210 68 44 
Masterny. sie cet. ee 138) o5) 101 9,015 77 45 
DWinois wie sas ce eee 244 229 19,472 189 91 
lOWa Ce eee 130% 90 2,652 14 53 
Canadd yates Sri | 37 22 1,118 2 a2 
WV ASCONSIN yee ce de 183 rst 9,936 7h 58 
Minnesota-Dakota _.. 116 | 133 4,924 24 83 
Nebraskat.(ttete terms tee 129 Ss 82 | 3,007 13 54 
Southern ¢ 20 ee 53 45 Dye 23 20 
California-Oregon _.. 21 10 505 3 a 
Kansas 6st ety. Pees | 74 49 1,818 10 30 

Totals yc2ae oe lim G55.q; L360) 9)%.805112 lee O02 a ae ee 


* Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1891, p. 74. 
y Also 562 unorganized mission-stations; 1,101 pastors; 550,241 com- 
municant members. 


Rural and City Types.— The majority of the Lutheran 
schools were of a rural, one-teacher type, since a large propor- 
tion of the membership of these synods lived in rural areas. 
There were, however, numerous larger schools, particularly 
in the cities. In the centers of German population, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, New Or- 
leans, Fort Wayne, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
New York, as well as in many smaller cities in the Mid- 
Western States, there were large schools with four, six, and 
nine classes, with an organization and program fully equal to 
the public schools in these communities. 

The one-teacher schools, usually embracing four to six 
grades, with many including seven or eight, were taught 
largely by pastors of the respective congregations, either be- 
cause the congregation was small and not financially able to 
support a regular teacher or because a qualified teacher was 
not available, which was frequently the case in this period. 
Thus in the year 1885 there were but 595 installed male 
teachers for 937 schools, and in 1890, when the schools num- 
bered 1,226, there were only 642 regular teachers as com- 
pared with 579 pastors devoting full time to ee the 
schools in their charge.!”) 

While the rural schools were comparatively small, they 


10) Statistical Year-book for 1921, p.185; 1934, p. 214. 
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approximated in size the public rural schools in their respec- 
tive communities and were, as a rule, quite superior to them. 
Few of the teachers in the rural public schools had more than 
a high-school education, many less; the regular Lutheran 
teachers, however, had at least the equivalent of two years 
of training beyond high school and were men who devoted 
their lifetime to this work. The pastors, too, with a longer 
period of training, were well qualified to conduct their schools, 
even though they had not at first been especially trained for 
such work and could not devote as much time to it as did the 
regular teachers. 

The many schools as well as the large number of pastors 
functioning as their teachers was the result of the firm policy 
of the Synod in making it a condition of membership in the 
Synod that a congregation must as soon as possible, if it had 
not already done so, establish and maintain a school when 
conditions warranted it, as usually was the case. It was like- 
wise a direct result of a similar policy of pledging each pastor 
in his official call to show concern for the complete education 
of the child, to supervise the educational work in the congre- 
gation, work in the interest of its school, and to be willing to 
teach school whenever and wherever a teacher was not avail- 
able or could not be supported. These requirements were 
already laid down at the time of organization in 1847, as 
previously detailed. The Vocation of a Lutheran Pastor from 
a German Lutheran Congregation U. A.C. (Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession), adopted in 1855, in its statement of the 
duties of the. pastor, listed as one of them “that you shall 
impart to our children the necessary schooling until it is pos- 
sible for us also to call a regular Christian schoolmaster.” 
Similar prescriptions were included in new constitutions of 
later date,") as also in synodical manuals,!?) with virtually no 
change in principle and practise. Some congregations, how- 
ever, were not always willing to burden themselves with 
schools which were urged upon them by pastors who in some 
instances did this not so much because of personal zeal or love 
as rather to avoid official interrogation, admonition, or censure 
on the part of official Visitors or on the floor of conferences and 
synods. As long as pastors would teach at no additional ex- 


11) Die neue Verfassung, 1867, Art. II, IV, V, VI. 
12) Synodical Handbook, 4th ed., 1899; 5th ed., 1924. 
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pense to the congregation, it was satisfied to let him sit in the 
schoolroom during the week as well as spend the time in his 
study or garden, which for some was undoubtedly their in- 
tellectual and social salvation. Fortunately, such congrega- 
tions often found that their first misgivings were unfounded 
and that the school was in more ways than one a distinct bless- 
ing to them, so that in time it became a permanent and en- 
larged fixture and the pride and joy of these congregations. 


Improved Curricula.— The major consideration of the 
Districts and of Synod as a whole in the period between 1870 
and 1890, in addition to the problems of expansion and devel- 
opment, was given to improving the actual work of the schools 
and providing better teacher-training facilities. Committees 
were appointed to study and revise text-books because of the 
many complaints made concerning the unsatisfactory character 
of the books in general use, especially of the English readers, 
geographies, and histories. The Illinois District in 1874 
adopted an extensive program of revision, and other Districts 
followed the lead thus given; and after the books were dis- 
sected and purified of contaminating and questionable matter, 
they were either reissued or replaced. The Synodical Con- 
ference, embracing these several German synods, likewise at- 
tempted to promote uniformity in all the schools through the 
publication of new approved texts, since the same problem 
existed in all the synods which were active in promoting 
parochial education.!®) 

Many congregations sought to administer their schools in 
an efficient manner by continuing the old-established practise 
of following detailed codes of regulations or constitutions 
(Schulordnungen), as was illustrated in the case of the older 
churches in the earlier periods. Since congregational con- 
stitutions invariably contained some statement of policy in 
regard to the educational objectives and program, various con- 
gregations were satisfied to let them suffice as a basis for 
proper administration on the part of the pastor, board, and 
teachers. 

Following is an example of the usual constitutional pro- 
visions generally prevailing in the Missouri Synod congre- 


gations: 
“Art. IV.— Only such may become or remain mem- 


13) Synodalbericht des Westlichen Districts, 1871, pp.35—40. 
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bers or officers or participate in the rights of membership 


as (6) ... send their children to the parochial school or 
make other provisions that they will be instructed in 
purity of doctrine and true faith ... (7) and as contribute 


to the maintenance of both church and school. 


“Art. VIII. — The congregation has supreme power in 
the external and internal administration of all its affairs; 
therefore ... (2) the calling and removal of pastors and 
school-teachers .. . is the affair of the congregation... . 
(3) Justifiable causes for removal of pastors and school- 
teachers shall be: continual adherence to wrong doctrine 
and offensive life and wilful faithlessness in the admin- 
istration of their office. 


“Art. X. — The office of pastor and school-teacher can 
be transmitted only to such as pledge themselves to the 
acceptance of all canonical books of the Old and New 
Testaments as the revealed Word of God as well as to all 
of the Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

“Art. XIV. — Only Lutheran forms and books may be 
used in the church and school.” !4) 


An example of the more detailed type of regulations in- 
troduced at this time within many congregations is the fol- 


lowin 
8 SCHULCORDNUNG * 


1. The school-year shall begin in the week following Easter. 


2. The annual examination in each school (city and country branch) 
shall consume one day and shall be held during Lent for three consecu- 
tive weeks. 

3. Children of members shall not pay tuition. Others are required 
to pay 50 cents for one child and $1.00 for two or more per month. 


4. In regard to confirmation it shall be required that a child shall 
have attained the age of thirteen years before May 1 of the year of 
confirmation. The congregation alone shall have the right to permit 
exceptions to this rule. 


5. Teachers shall be required to be in their classrooms one half hour 
before the beginning of school. 

6. Daily program: mornings, 8:30—11:30; afternoons, 1—3:30 (on 
short winter days, 12:30—3:00). 

Summer vacation: July 4 to the Monday before August 15. Christ- 
mas vacation: December 24 to January 1, incl. Easter vacation: Maundy 
Thursday to Easter Monday, incl. Holidays: Decoration Day and 
Thanksgiving, with the Friday following, and on church holidays ob- 
served by the congregation. — Whenever it shall be found advisable to 
drop school for a day, the same shall be done only with the approval 
of the elders, who are responsible therefore to the congregation. 


14) Gemeindeordnung fuer die Deutsche Ev.-Lutherische Dreieinig- 
keitsgemeinde zu Ohio City (Cleveland), Cuyahoga Co., O. 1858. 

* Schulordnung der Ev.-Luth. Gemeinde zum Heiligen Kreuz. 
U. A.C. zu Saginaw, Mich. — Included in H. Speckard, Gemeindebuch . . 
zur Feier thres fuenfzigjaehrigen Bestehens (1849—1899). 
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7. The teachers shall be required to supervise the children during 
free time and as they leave school and also during divine services in 
the church. 

8. Teachers shall in the semiannual school meetings (May and 
November) give reports on attendance and the general status of the 
school as also to inform the elders, whenever necessary, of any irregu- 
larities that may affect the school. 


9. New text-books may not be introduced without the consent of 
the congregation. 


10. Teachers shall exercise sympathetic love in the punitive duties 
which are part of their office and earnestly guard against carnal anger 
and all improper punishments. 


11. Teachers shall ever be mindful of the missionary obligation 
resting upon them as Christians and particularly as Christian parochial 
teachers and therefore exercise all diligence that all children of the 
congregation as well as others from without be won for our schools. 

12. Whenever parenis have any complaints to make against 
a teacher, they shall be required to bring the same to the attention of 
the elders only after they have failed to effect an understanding with 
the respective teacher. The congregation warns all parents against inde- 
pendent action. 

DAILY SCHEDULE 


Subjects Language Average Time 
(9 branches) (German, 2; English, 3; mixed, 4) (5144 hours daily) 

1. Religion German 1144 hours 

2. German Language German 34 hour 

3. English Language English 1 hour 

4. Arithmetic English 1 hour 

5. Penmanship German and English 1% hour 

6. Geography English 1% hour 

7. History German and English Yq hour 

8. Singing German and English Yq hour 

9. Drawing German and English 1% hour weekly 
1. Religion Content ef Individual Branches 


a) Catechetical treatment of Bible History 

b) Catechetical exposition of the Six Chief Parts 

c) Selected Bible-readings 

d) Memorization of proof-texts of the Synodical Catechism; selected 
hymns and psalms 


2. and 3. Language Study, German and English 
a) Reading 
b) Spelling 
c) Grammar 
d) Oral reading, Narration, and Declamation 
e) Written work: Diagrams, Compositions, Letters 


4. Arithmetic 

a) The four fundamental operations in whole numbers, in common 
and decimal fractions 

b) Percentage; Interest and Compound Interest; Longitude and 
Time; True Discount; Bank Discount; Profit and Loss; Single 
and Double Proportion; Mensuration (Quadrilaterals, Triangles, 
Polygons, Circles, and Bodies); Square and Cube Root; Begin- 
nings of Algebra 


5. Penmanship 
Instruction and practise in German and English Calligraphy 


6. Geography 
The World, especially the United States 
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7. History 


a) History of the United States 

b) History of the Reformation 

c) General History of the World and of the Church according to 
the school readers 


8. Singing 


a) Church Hymns 
b) Folk and Patriotic Songs (English and German) 


9. Drawing 


a) Theory 
b) Practical exercises according to examples 


Teaching Forces. — As was previously recounted in regard 
to a similar situation in the Ohio Synod, the problem of an 
adequate teacher supply and of proper training facilities was 
just as acute in the Missouri Synod even though this body 
had in ample time provided itself with a sizable and modern 
normal institution at Addison, Illinois. The Synod never had 
enough candidates available to meet the many calls that came, 
even though it followed the policy of offering liberal as- 
sistance in the form of beneficiary aid for both ministerial and 
normal students; and though the pastors were continually 
urged to select from among their catechumens bright and 
promising boys and to send them on to the institutions, 
whether they had funds or not, the response in the congrega- 
tions was not always encouraging or whole-hearted, and the 
pleadings in sermons and church periodicals largely went un- 
heeded. That fallacious and unfortunate attitude of measur- 
ing happiness, success, and service in terms of material gains, 
which appeared to be the dominant objective of American 
education and. ambition, was an insidious corruption infecting 
also the members of the Church, so that the meager financial 
returns which an office in the Church offered obscured the 
social and spiritual blessings which such service to God and 
man held out to the individual. Then, too, many of the Ger- 
man Lutherans were humble folk, whose training in the 
Fatherland had been such that they looked upon the church 
offices as above their station in life and to be filled only by 
those who came from the upper classes, as was generally the 
case abroad. 

There was consequently a continual dearth of men for 
both church and school. Nearly one half of the schools, it was 
previously noted, were being taught by the pastors them- 
selves, a condition which prevailed until the World War, after 
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which the expansion of facilities and increased enrolments, 
together with a gradual decrease in the number of schools, for 
a time equalized supply and demand and even made the 
former exceed the latter. Even as late as 1936 there were 329 
pastors functioning as teachers, composing one sixth of the 
total teaching force in the entire system; and since this 
number represents the smaller units in weaker congregations, 
no doubt these schools must continue to operate under such 
an arrangement. 

The enrolments at the Teachers’ Seminary were, however, 
relatively high in comparison with the enrolments in the 
several ministerial preparatory institutions maintained by the 
Synod. During 1884 and 1885, for example, the institutes en- 
rolled 200 students; of this number 64 were in the seminary 
(upper) division, and 22 were graduated; for the following 
years there were 81 in the seminary and 125 in the preparatory 
(high-school) department, with 42 receiving their certificates 
to teach. However, the small number of graduates led some 
to believe that a lack of available positions was the cause. 
The report of the Board of Control for 1886 consequently 
stated that, “inasmuch as the idea has been circulating in some 
circles that we annually have more teaching candidates than 
available calls and have difficulty in securing positions for all, 
we desire to call attention to the fact that each year there are 
from 40 to 50 per cent. more calls than candidates. In the 
past year we had 52 calls but only 42 candidates, and this class 
was an exceptionally large one. Therefore our congregations 
may well continue to send us many virtuous, gifted, and pious 
boys for training for service in the schools.” 15) 

The expansion of the teacher-training program did not, 
however, eliminate the problem of improving the teaching 
forces, which to a great extent consisted of aging men who had 
come from abroad and were not as fully adjusted to American 
conditions as was necessary and desirable. Because of the 
scarcity of teachers, congregations occasionally engaged men 
who had not been admitted to membership in the Synod and 
permitted them to teach without giving them a formal and 
regular call in accordance with the general polity; and in some 
congregations pastors refused to permit such men to teach 
religion or allowed them to do so only under their immediate 


15) Verhandlungen der Fuenften Delegatensynode, 1887, p. 34. 
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supervision, until they could qualify for synodical examina- 
tion and membership. Some irregularities thus developed 
concerning the official status of such teachers in the congrega- 
tion as well as in the Synod. The Lutheran churches had 
always held that the office of teacher was an essential part of 
the administration of the Word and that teachers were accord- 
ingly to be called in the same way as were the pastors them- 
selves, to hold their office under the: same guarantees of priv- 
ilege, tenure, and duty. 

The dissatisfaction concerning such irregular conditions 
became evident within the Synod as the program of improve- 
ment progressed. The Eastern District, assembled at Balti- 
more in 1889, voiced its complaints at the occasion of the dis- 
cussion of a paper on The Official Call of Servants of the 
Church.*) The President’s report had bewailed the distressing 
lack of pastors and teachers as well as of funds to carry on 
their ambitious missionary and educational program, and at- 
tention had again been called to the appeals of the revered 
Walther, made fifteen years before, for greater sacrifices on the 
part of both clergy and laity to foster the development of the 
theological and normal institutions and to fill them to over- 
flowing with promising students; Walther had already at that 
time lamented the evil conditions in the Church in his day 
and their portent for the future with the words: “Alas, we 
cannot deceive ourselves; it is as though our sun were already 
setting, as though we were facing the beginning of the end. 
Just the very congregations which have now for decades had 
the Word of Truth in full abundance have not gone forward 
but backward; in place of their pristine hunger for the 
heavenly manna there is largely satiety; in place of the fervent 
zeal there is much indifference; in place of crucifixion unto 
the world there is wide-spread seeking after earthly riches 
and vanity and glory. Even our ministerium is no more what 
it was a quarter century ago.” 

On the basis of this paper the District Synod admonished 
both clergy and laity concerning their regard of, and practises 
concerning, the office and call of pastors and teachers and 
criticized the growing tendency on their part to violate the 
sanctity of the office and the divine character of the call in 


16) Beyer, J. P., Vom Beruf zum Amt der Kirchendiener. Ver- 
handlungen des Oestlichen Districts, 1889, pp. 14—43. 
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seeking calls for themselves or others, in a too ambitious ad- 
ministration of their office, or in an indifferent and perfunctory 
service, as also in the political maneuverings of officials and 
aspirants to office. Particular criticism was made of the fact 
that in the endeavor to get an adequate supply of men to fill 
the many available positions in churches and schools there was 
little attempt at selection, that, after young men had once 
started on their course of study, admittance to office was prac- 
tically a matter of course and was consequently accorded many 
whose otherwise agreeable personal qualities did not at all 
obliterate their incapacities for vital spiritual and intellectual 
leadership. The inevitable result had been that congregations 
as well as their pastors and teachers had often been dis- 
gruntled. But because of the accepted doctrine of the call 
and practises of administration both found it difficult at times 
to make desirable changes, even as synodical officials at times 
were too hesitant and vacillating in the matter of necessary 
transfers and dismissals. 

Such conditions, however, were common to all churches, 
and they are found in every organization, since human weak- 
nesses prevail everywhere. By far and large the Missouri 
Synod could well thank the Lord for the admirable spirit of 
its pastors and teachers and laity, for their consecration of 
purpose and fervor of zeal, for the many sacrifices they made 
and much suffering they endured in order that the Church 
might grow. Thus it was enabled to build up a vigorous or- 
ganization, the largest of the many Lutheran synods; and only. 
through such consistent policies, executed with definite pur- 
pose and zeal, did it succeed in developing the most extensive 
and most permanent school system in the Lutheran Church in 
the United States. 


Student Qualifications. — The admission requirements to 
the Teachers’ Seminary were low enough to make it possible 
for boys from smaller rural schools as well as larger city 
schools to enter on an equal basis. In 1881 the Synod set up 
the following minimum requirements for admission: a fair 
knowledge of the chief stories in Bible History; complete 
memorization of the Small Catechism; in German, an ability 
to read well from a second reader, an elementary knowledge 
of grammar, and ability to write and spell correctly the con- 
tents of a first reader; in English, the ability to read and write 
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correctly and fluently the contents of a first reader; a mastery 
of the four fundamental operations in arithmetic and their ap- 
plication in practical examples; a neat and legible hand- 
writing; a knowledge of the common hymn melodies and the 
ability to sing them clearly and correctly. Applicants must be 
in good health, be confirmed, and at least fourteen years of 
age; good testimonials must be presented concerning personal 
qualifications, attitudes, conduct, industry, these to be fur- 
nished by the pastor and teacher under whom the applicant 
was reared and educated; applicants must be members of the 
Lutheran Church and pledge themselves to make teaching 
their life’s profession and to serve only in the Lutheran 
Church. The charges for board and lodging were $55 per 
annum, with a $2 medical and $10 laundry fee. In case stu- 
dents later turned to another profession or left the service of 
the Synod, they were expected to remit $40 for tuition for 
each year that they had been in the institution. 


The Normal Course. — The course of study, as here ap- 
pended, embraced five years, three of which were on the 
preparatory and two on the seminary level. The school-year 
ran from nine to ten months; the weekly schedule included 
thirty full periods, six hours a day, so that an extensive course 
could be covered in the space of five years. Since all students 
boarded at the institution and were under strict discipline as 
to study and life, the work was done in a most thorough and 
intensive manner; in quantity and quality the course therefore 
usually exceeded that in State normal schools. Each student 
was required to pursue all the courses listed, also those in 
music, since teachers invariably functioned as congregational 
organists and choirmasters and needed to know how to play 
whatever instrument the school could afford —the violin if 


nothing more. 
COURSE OF STUDY 
Evangelical Lutheran Teachers’ Seminary, Addison, IIl., 1898 * 
SEMINARY 
First Class (Last Year) 
Katechismus (Catechism) — II. Art. to VI. Chief Part. (3 periods 
a week.) 


Bibellesen und Bibelkunde (Bible-reading and -study) — The New Tes- 
tament. (2 periods a week.) 


* Katalog der Lehranstalten der deutschen evang.-luth. Synode von 
Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten fuer das Schuljahr 1898—1899, 
pp. 11—16. — English was the medium of instruction in most of the secu- 
lar subjects. 
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Kirchengeschichte (Church History) — The Reformation. (2.) 


Schulkunde (School Management) — Discipline; general and special 
methods; pedagogy; the synodical principles concerning teachers 
and schools. (3.) 


Deutsch (German) — Engelien und Fechner, German Reader, V. Schil- 
ler’s ballads, Wilhelm Tell, Macbeth. Public speaking on selected 
subjects. (4.) 


English — Swinton’s Studies. Complementary Selections. Shakespeare 
(3 plays). Milton’s Paradise Lost. Abstracts and Compositions. (4.) 


Arithmetic — General Review. Ray’s Test Examples. Algebra: Frac- 
tions and Equations of the First Degree. Ray’s Elementary Alge- 
bra. (2.) 


Gesang — (Singing) — The common melodies of the hymnal according 
to the periods of their origin. Choir singing. Friedlaender’s 
Chorschule. (2.) 


Praktische Uebungen — Practise Teaching. (4 weeks.) 


Second Class 
Bibellesen und Gesang — Bible-reading and singing with Class I. 
Biblische Geschichte (Bible History) —Old Testament. (2.) 
Katechismus —I. Chief Part and I. Art., according to Dietrich. (2.) 


Symbolische Buecher (Symbolical Books) — Reading and exposition of 
the Augsburg Confession and selections from the other Sym- 
bolss5 (2,) 


Deutsch (German) —Engelien und Fechner, IV. Review of grammar; 
22 dictations and 6 compositions. (4.) 


English — Swinton’s Studies. Lady of the Lake. Grammar reviewed. 
Written exercises, compositions, abstracts. (4.) 

Schulkunde — Brief School Management. (2, II. Sem.) 

Arithmetic —Involution. Evolution. Mensuration. Progressions. Ray’s 
Practical Arithmetic and Test Examples. Algebra: The Four Fun- 
damental Rules. Factoring. Ray’s Elementary Algebra. (3.) 

History — History of the United States. (3, I. Sem.) 

Nature Study — Physiology and Hygiene. Physics. (3, II. Sem.) 


Praktische Uebungen — Bible-stories and Catechism to be discussed with 
the lowest preparatory class. (1.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
First Class (Upper Class) 
Biblische Geschichte — Bible History for Upper Classes. New Testa- 
ment. (2.) 
Katechismus — III. Art. to IV. Chief Part, Synodical Catechism. (2.) 
Memorierpensum (Memory Work) — Pss. 103; 53; John 1:1-14; Is. 12. 
Hymns: 271, 237, 314, 186, 195, 205, 21, 65, 166, 171, 117, 337, 416, 136, 
362, 433. The Athanasian Creed. 
Deutsch (German) — Engelien und Fechner, IV. Grammar, Crull, chaps. 
V—xX. Weekly dictations. Compositions. (4.) 


English — Fourth Reader (St. Louis); Irving’s Sketch-book; Gospel 
of St. John; Galatians. Whitney-Lockwood’s English Grammar, 
VI—XIV. Weekly written exercises. (4.) 
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Arithmetic — Ray’s New Practical Arithmetic, pp. 197—297; Test Ex- 
amples, pp. 98—145. (3.) 


Geography — Geography of the United States, Africa, and Oceania. (2.) 


Weltgeschichte (World History) — Ancient and Medieval History to the 
Crusades, according to Blumhardt’s Handbuechlein. (2.) 


Kalligraphie (Penmanship) — Dictation, letters, words, sentences. (1.) 


Zeichnen (Drawing) — Graded exercises of J. Haeuselmann, Nos. 5 and 6. 
Synodical drawing-books, Nos. 18—25. (1.) 


Gesang (Singing) — Firedlaender’s Chorschule, to Exercise 155. 163 
chorals. Sacred and secular songs from Hedyphonia, I. (3.) 
Second Class (Middle Class) 
Biblische Geschichte (Bible History). 
Katechismus —I. and II. Chief Parts, Synodical Catechism. (2.) 


Memorierpensum (Memory Work) —Pss. 2; 16; 46; 32; 121. Matt. 5:3-12; 
Luke 1: 46-55, 68-79; 1 Cor.13. Hymns. 


Deutsch (German) — Engelien und Fechner, III. Grammar, according to 
Crull. Weekly exercises, compositions, declamations. (4.) - 


English — Fourth Reader (St. Louis). St. Matthew. Whitney and Lock- 
_wood’s Grammar, I-IV. Memorization of III. and VI. Chief Parts of 
the Catechism. (4.) 


Arithmetic — Ray’s New Practical Arithmetic and Test Examples. Per- 
centage; Interest. (3.) 


Geography — Physical geography of the U.S. Political geography of 
Europe, Asia (especially Palestine), Africa. Principles of mathe- 
matical geography. (3.) 


Naturgeschichte (Natural History) — Vertebrate animals. Physics. (2.) 
Kalligraphie (Penmanship) — Dictation, letters, words. (1.) 

Zeichnen (Drawing) — Graded exercises of Haeuselmann. (1.) 

Gesang (Singing) — With first class. (3.) 


Third Class (Lowest Class) 
Biblische Geschichte — Bible-stories, Old Testament. (2.) 
Katechismus — Cursory study of Small Catechism. (2.) 
Recitation — Hymns: Table of Duties; Christian Questions. (1.) 


Deutsch — Engelien und Fechner, II; dictations; grammar according to 
Book III (St.Louis). (4.) 


English — Third Reader (St.Louis). Memorization of Parts I and II of 
the Catechism. — History: Eggleston’s First Book in American His- 
tory. (A4.) 


Arithmetic — Ray’s Arithmetic and Test Examples. (3.) 
Geography — According to the synodical geography. (2.) 
Naturgeschichte (Nature Study) — Zoology. (2.) 
Kalligraphie (Penmanship) — (2.) 


Zeichnen (Drawing) — Class instruction according to Stuhlmann's 
Charis. -(1;) 


Gesang (Singing) — With classes I and II. (3.) 
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COURSES IN MUSIC (EXCEPT SINGING) 


Pipe-organ (15 sections; each section 2 hours a week) — Herzog’s Orgel- 
schule, Preludes 2 and 3; Bach, selected compositions; Schneider, 
Pedal-studies, 2. Modulations and transpositions of chorales; accom- 
panying the liturgy. — Harmonium (reed-organ) — Chorales and 
preludes. 


Theory — Modern and old types; arrangement of four-, three-, and two- 
part melodies; analysis of chorales; 32 written exercises. (Semi- 
nary I, 1 period a week.) Seminary II, 33 written exercises; modu- 
lations, counterpoint, harmony, etc. (1.) 

Preparatory I—JIntervals, trios, quartets, etc. 31 written exer- 
cises. (1.) 


Violin — Section I— Etudes of Wohlfahrt, Duets of Maza. (2.) 
Section II—Hohmann’s Violinschule, II, and III. Melodies for 
violin and organ. (2.) 
Section III— Hohmann’s Violinschule, I and II. (4.) 


Piano (22 sections, 1 to 2 periods a week) —Urbach und Wohlfahrt’s 
Klavierschule; Bach’s Preludes and Two-part Inventions; Etudes 
of Clementi and Cramer; Sonatas of Clementi, Kuhlau, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, etc. Hohmann’s Harmony Primer. 


GEAR Thao 


The Period of Major Expansion — Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and the Eastern Synods 


I. The Wisconsin Synod 


Organization. — The development of both churches and 
schools in the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota paralleled in virtually all respects 
that of the Missouri Synod. The people making up the mem- | 
bership of its congregations and its ministerial teaching forces 
were of the same stocks, with the same religious background 
and viewpoints; they located side by side, made up the same 
communities, intermarried and associated with one another, 
and yet often went their individual ways in their official 
church relations,—a fact which was true also of the con- 
stituencies of the Ohio and Iowa and other German synods, — 
all of whom were thus by ties of blood more closely united 
than church relations ever enabled them to establish them- 
selves in an official way. While the Wisconsin Synod sought 
to extend its work throughout the State of Wisconsin as the 
multitude of German immigrants crowded in to occupy its 
fertile fields and build up its thriving industries, it more and 
more found itself in competition with the activities of these 
several bodies, particularly so with the more aggressive Mis- 
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souri Synod, which came to establish almost as many congre- 
gations in the State as did the former itself. That this com- 
petition frequently resulted in intersynodical and intercongre- 
gational friction was self-evident, and many charges and 
counter-charges were made on all sides that congregations, 
churches, and schools were in many instances, in the cities as 
well as in the country, planted too closely to one another, thus 
preventing one another from developing their work on a scale 
large enough to make it effective or inspiring. The Synodical 
Conference, which from 1872 to 1878 attempted to unite the 
various synods into a cooperative federation, had for this 
reason proposed the dissolution of individual synods in favor 
of State synods, embracing the several bodies in each State, all 
federated in, and cooperating through, the general body. But 
the plan never matured, both because of the early break-up 
of the general body and the refusal of the constituent synods 
and their districts to give up or modify their official names, 
individual prerogatives, and ecclesiastical machinery and to 
subject themselves to mutual supervision. The Wisconsin and 
Missouri synods continued the existence of the Synodical Con- 
ference to the present day; and though an organic union never 
became a reality, both cooperated in preserving unity in doc- 
trine and practise and in jointly promoting the development of 
schools and churches in the Negro Missions, which the Synod- 
ical Conference had established in 1877 as a joint undertaking. 

The Wisconsin Synod labored under many handicaps; 
it had been too slow in beginning the training of its ministers 
and teachers and was dependent for part of its supply upon 
various other bodies or upon men coming from Germany. 
There were never enough men to fill the calls that came for 
pastors and teachers from congregations that often formed and 
organized, and few missionaries could be sent out to gather 
them in. Pastors in rural sections served many congregations, 
four and six and more often composing a parish; some circuits 
included a dozen and more stations and necessitated long and 
wearisome journeys. But notwithstanding all this they did 
not shun the task of teaching a school, even if only three days 
a week and though many a school-day had to be interrupted 
because of other official duties. Coupled with this were the 
financial stringencies resting upon the congregations and their 
servants in the Word because of the poverty of the members; 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 13 
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the people were poor when they immigrated, and it took some 
years for them to establish themselves upon farms or in the 
trades until they were somewhat financially secure. Their 
thriftiness and industry were lauded throughout the State and 
land; but for the Church there was too often a frugality in 
congregational and even more so in synodical support. Com- 
ing from Germany out of a State-supported and -controlled 
Church, which solicited no direct contributions from its mem- 
bers, there was a general belief that the Church here could get 
along without much help from them; the “synodical collec- 
tion” taken up at the door on Communion Sundays or high 
festivals saw only a meager contribution of dimes and of oc- 
casional quarters, the total of which always kept the treasuries 
empty and seriously curtailed all efforts toward expansion; 
and the finances of congregations were always in a precarious 
and anemic state because the annual church “dues” of three 
or five or ten dollars for the entire family were considered 
a worthy fulfilment of all obligations. Both pastors and 
teachers therefore had to carry on with much personal sac- 
rifice, as far as they themselves and their usually large families 
were concerned; but they did so in a spirit of consecration and 
resignation to conditions they could not change. 


Northwestern College. — It has been previously recounted 
that the Wisconsin Synod in 1865 had finally established an 
institution of higher learning, Northwestern University (Col- 
lege), at Watertown. The college had been patterned after 
the German Gymnasium, as were all the later institutions 
within the Synodical Conference. The Wisconsin Synod, how- 
ever, showed itself more ambitious, liberal, and far-sighted in 
regard to higher education than did its sister synod (Missouri) 
and arranged its educational program to include the laity, who, 
after all, were furnishing the funds to support it. Of its in- 
stitution it could not be said what the eminent church historian 
Jacobs stated concerning the Lutheran institutions in general: 

“There was a field open to the Lutheran Church 
which it neglected to cultivate. The colleges might have 
exerted a wide influence upon the country and attracted 
large support from the general public if, instead of being 
feeble imitations of the American colleges around them, 
they had been modeled after the best German Gymnasien 
and [if] in their management there had been a wise com- 
bination of German thoroughness with sympathy for 

American institutions. As it was, German sources were 
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the very last to be considered, and then only after those 
of other than German origin had shown their appreciation 
for them. On the other hand, the German-American col- 
leges in the West were too exclusively occupied with the 
preparation of candidates for the ministry to give the nec- 
essary liberal culture. They were modeled more after the 
preparatory schools for missionary seminaries in Germany 
than after those which trained students for a university 
course. Their professors were strangers to this country, 
noticed chiefly the weaker sides of American education 
and American religious life, and were unable to suf- 
ficiently appreciate their new relations to adapt the in- 
stitution to the new demands.” !) 

The academic standard of the Wisconsin synodical in- 
stitutions was placed on a high plane by a number of highly 
trained university men from Germany as well as from the 
Eastern Lutheran bodies. The more extensive and liberal 
education of its pastors and teachers, developed under the 
capable leadership of such men as Doctors Ernst, Hoenecke, 
Notz, Graebner, Koehler, Ott, and others, was reflected in 
various ways in professional attitudes and work; it stimulated 
a higher degree of scholarship and produced a goodly number 
of scholars whose names have become great in the annals of 
American Lutheranism as leading figures in synodical offices 
and institutions in the Wisconsin, Missouri, and in other synods 
as well as in colleges and universities throughout the country. 
The Wauwatosa faculty conducted its theological work on the 
more individualistic and liberal historico-exegetical plan as 
compared with the more formal dogmatico-symbolical plan in 
force at its sister institution at St. Louis; on the other hand, 
it gave the men a more independent spirit, which prevented 
the development of prejudicial synodical traditions and mores 
but interfered with the inculcation of synodical harmony and 
observance of uniform practises. As early as 1866 bitter com- 
plaint was made on the floor of the convention concerning the 
Subjektivismus of the congregations and of the kirchlicher 
Republikanismus of the clergy, which was placing many ob- 
stacles in the path of progress and harmony of action and 
thought.?) 

The Wisconsin Synod consequently lacked the close or- 
ganization and coordinated movements of Missouri, dissipating 


1) Jacobs, H. E., History of the Lutheran Church in the United 
States, p. 436 f. 
2) Verhandlungen, Siebzehnte Versammlung, 1866, p. 35. 
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most of its strength in much talk and little action, passing by 
many splendid opportunities for expansion, letting others 
break in to plow and cultivate and harvest in its own fields,?) 
and therefore continually lagging behind in the development 
of its churches and schools. 


Schools. — At the end of the Civil War the Wisconsin 
Synod numbered 97 congregations, served by half as many 
pastors, with schools in slightly more than half of them, 51 in 
number. Its slow growth is evidenced by the fact that despite 
the heavy immigration which then set in it added but 5 schools 
and a few more congregations within the next five years. 
After 1870 work became more intensive, since the Synod 
divided itself into the Southern, Northern, and Western Wis- 
consin Districts, so that the next five-year period saw a greater 
increase and brought the number of churches and schools to 
136 and 82, respectively, and the number of regular teachers 
increased from 5 to 29. In the period from 1875 to 1890 there 
was a more substantial but still wholly inadequate and un- 
necessarily small growth, which raised the number of schools 
to 176 within 248 congregations, with but 63 called school- 
teachers helping the pastors to serve these schools. Two years 
later, however, the Wisconsin Synod extended its connections 
beyond its own State lines by forming a merger with the Mich- 
igan and Minnesota synods and forming a new organization 
known as the JOINT SYNOD OF WISCONSIN, MINNE- 
SOTA, MICHIGAN, AND OTHER STATES, comprising five 
Districts, which were later augmented by others in the North- 
west. The Michigan Synod, which had a theological and 
normal school at Saginaw, had after various divisions come 
to number 62 congregations, which maintained 35 schools, 
taught by the pastors and 5 teachers. The Minnesota Synod 
had a similar institution in New Ulm and had grown to larger 
proportions as the result of more heavy immigration into its 
domain; its 45 congregations in 1870 operated 22 schools, with 
only 3 regular teachers in service; the increase for the next 
twenty years averaged hardly more than one school a year, 
since by 1888 there were but 46 schools in 75 congregations, 
with an enrolment of 2,009 pupils, taught by 19 teachers in 


3) The number of Lutheran congregations in the State of Wiscon- 
sin in 1890 totaled 899, which were affiliated with fifteen different synod- 
ical organizations. 
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addition to the pastors. At its union with Wisconsin in 1892 
it added a total of 54 schools to the system, so that the Wis- 
consin system at this time numbered 257 schools, with 137 
called teachers; the number of congregations, however, ex- 
ceeded the number of schools by 154 owing to the fact that 
very many of them were small rural congregations in widely 
scattered settlements, with people often living under primitive 
pioneer conditions, poverty-stricken and hapless, yet content 
in their enforced diasporal state. 


Synodical Action. — There was more educational activity 
within the fold of the Synod than its official records indicate; 
as a body it never took the intensive interest or followed the 
stern and aggressive policies of Missouri and left much more 
to the initiative of its constituents, churches as well as clergy, 
both of whom went their own way anyhow. An early presi- 
dential report therefore stated: “Much is also being continually 
done in our congregations in behalf of schools; indeed, now 
and then the old phenomenon repeats itself that some con- 
gregations show more zeal for their school than for their 
church, which fact is readily to be explained but not altogether 
to be looked upon as a commendable virtue. Nevertheless, 
much remains to be done in behalf of the education of the 
youth in religious as well as in civic matters, and there is much 
to be desired and prayed for. The Lord have mercy on the 
adolescent as well as on the adult generations!” 4) 

Within its Minnesota affiliate similar conditions prevailed, 
which led to much complaint. At the convention of 1874 a dis- 
cussion on “Christian Education” was given chief consider- 
ation. The fact that but three regular teachers were at work 
in its twenty schools and that pastors were laboring under 
too great burdens to be able to teach their schools evoked 
criticism of the many evils connected with the practise of 
requiring the clergy to conduct the schools. It could be of no 
advantage and blessing to either the ministerial or the teaching 
office, and congregations in their own interest needed to en- 
trust the education of their youth to capable men. Until this 
could be carried out, it was hoped that the Lord would give the 
pastors willingness and joy in their double office, so that the 
lambs of Christ might be led to a true Christian life through 
the knowledge of salvation. The problem, however, continued 


4) Jahresbericht des Praeses. Verhandlungen, 1866. 
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for many years, and it was often laid largely to the selfishness 
of the congregations and miserly attitude of the membership, 
all of which was seriously hindering the expansion of the 
Church at this time of great opportunities, as it was also 
interfering with the private ministrations and personal devel- 
opment and scholarship of the clergy. 

The custom of preaching a special school sermon at the 
sessions of the Synod was initiated early in the sixties, a prac- 
tise which has continued in this and other bodies to the present 
day, even as such sermons are preached from congregational 
pulpits before the opening of the school term to stimulate in- 
terest and to sharpen the consciences in regard to duty and 
need, for there always were indifferent congregations and 
individuals, both among the membership and the clergy, who 
regarded the schools as an unnecessary financial as well as 
physical burden. But even this matter of special school 
sermons needed frequent urgings, as is borne out by. a petition 
of the Teachers’ Conference in 1883 that this practise be 
regularly observed. 


Status of Teachers. — A closer relationship of the schools 
to the Synod was also established at this time by bringing the 
teachers into official membership with the body. Unlike the 
Missouri Synod, which from the very outset required its 
teachers to attend its sessions, the Wisconsin body was at first 
more a ministerium than a union of congregations and schools, 
and in this ministerium the few teachers that were there had 
little or no place, a circumstance which probably was partly 
responsible for the difficulty Synod had in getting men for 
its schools. When it was proposed in the 1865 sessions that 
teachers be accepted into membership, the matter was rejected 
because of its “novelty” and absence of supporting facts. The 
Synod instead recommended that the teachers form their own 
official conferences; but it invited them to attend the sessions 
of the body as visitors and urged the congregations to permit 
~ such attendance. Upon urgings from some congregations as 
well as direct petitioning of the teachers the Synod a few 
years later finally came to admit the school-teachers as advisory 
members, to be invited to sessions in the same manner as 
pastors and congregational delegates and to be entitled to 
official leave, so that they could attend the sessions.°) Never- 


5) Ibid., 1865 and 1868. 
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theless the matter lagged for some years until the teachers in 
1872 presented another petition for full membership in the 
Synod as well as for a more vigorous policy on its part to 
enforce the participation of all teachers in the meetings and 
work of the Teachers’ Conference. Their advisory member- 
ship status was continued, however, and the general constitu- 
tion adopted in 1878 likewise continued it on the same basis. 
To insure more active interest in the work of the Conference, 
the Synod, in response to the petition, set up District con- 
ferences and obligated all teachers to attend both regularly. 


Professional Journal.— Improvement of the schools, in 
their administration as well as conduct, was sought through 
the institution, in 1876, of a professional journal, Die Schul- 
zeitung.®) Its purpose, as stated in the preface to the first issue, 
was to supply information about the work of the schools, give 
inspiration to their activities, and wage an incessant battle 
for Christian schools against their many opponents. These 
purposes were also evident in the contents, the first issue con- 
taining the first of a series of articles by Dr. A. F. Ernst, the 
president of Northwestern College, on Unsere Stellung zur 
Staatsschule, setting forth the position of the Lutheran synods 
towards the public-school system and giving an estimate of 
their character and worth as compared with the parochial 
system of the Church. Other aspects of the subject were 
treated in Dr. Notz’s articles on the “Teaching of German in 
American Schools” as well as in miscellaneous items concern- 
ing Lutheran and public elementary and higher education. 
The paper, however, was poorly supported and struggled 
along for years, until its publication was abandoned some 
thirty years later, only to be revived in more recent years. 

The Synodical Constitution, adopted in 1878 and revised 
in 1881, included various provisions which gave the teachers 
a more definite status in the body and a more extensive super- 
vision of its elementary educational interests. The Synod 
therein made it its official duty to supervise the work of the 
teachers, to provide for their education and training, to ex- 
amine applicants for the teaching office, to publish text-books 
for the schools, and to stimulate the work of the Teachers’ 
Conference. The Minnesota Synod likewise undertook to im- 


6) Schulzeitung. Monatlich herausgegeben vom Lehrerverein der 
Ev.-Luth. Synode von Wisconsin. Erster Jahrgang, I, 1. Februar 1876. 
Redigiert von Dr. F.A.Notz. (16 pages.) 
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prove the administration of its school-work and with the in- 
crease in its teaching forces the convention of 1888 made them 
full members with the right to vote in all affairs not involving 
property matters of Synod. 

A move to give greater stimulus to the Waseonein system 
through more publicity regarding its work was attempted by 
the Teachers’ Conference in 1882. So far the official reports 
contained relatively scant mention of the elementary schools 
as compared with the higher institutions; and the parochial 
statistics supplied no other information than that of giving 
their number in the individual congregations. The Conference 
then proposed that the annual reports follow the example of 
those of the Missouri Synod and give details regarding the 
enrolment in each school, both of children of members and of 
non-members, the number of grades and classes, and the 
number and names of the teachers. While the Synod resolved 
to carry out this proposal, it was quite negligent in doing so, 
and it did not fulfil its obvious and necessary duty for another 
ten years until it was forced into a public presentation of the 
details of its school-work at the time that the Bennett Law 
controversy broke out and threatened the very destruction of 
the system; for the public was quite misinformed concerning 
the real character of the schools and their intended functions, 
and the Synod was in this respect too indifferent concerning 
its public obligations and courtesies. 

The campaign for the repeal of the obnoxious Bennett 
Law (as detailed in the following chapter) afforded the Wis- 
consin Synod a golden opportunity to assume the leadership 
in a movement which time has shown to have been one of 
great consequence for American education in general. The 
campaign naturally included all bodies supporting parochial 
systems, Lutherans as well as Catholics, and others who were 
willing to battle against an encroachment upon constitutional 
liberties, educational ideals, and common justice. To the 
amazement of all concerned they all found that in a time of 
danger and need they could unite on a common issue in a way 
which showed what political power the Church as a whole 
could arrogate unto itself if it were minded so to do. The 
Synod included half of the total number of Lutheran schools 
in the State, which were distributed among the various synods 
as follows: Wisconsin, 164; Missouri, 136; Iowa, 26; Ohio, 27; 
Buffalo, 6; miscellaneous, 37. The number of schools thus 
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reported totaled 396.‘) All these bodies, as is detailed in a 
following chapter, took separate action in their opposition and 
united in a common effort; but the work of the Wisconsin 
men, who took the stump and traversed the State in making 
educational and political speeches in behalf of parochial 
schools, did much to arouse public opinion and to coordinate 
individual programs; and in addition to lending splendid as- 
sistance to safeguarding an essential and wholesome institution 
for the American nation, they more than ever came to see the 
worth of the jewel they had so far failed to value properly and 
to take out of its outworn, loose, and impractical setting and 
place it in one more modern, more practical, and more efficient 
as an ornament to crown the work of the Church. 

The growth of the school system within the Joint Synod 
of Wisconsin and its constituent bodies is shown in Table XI. 
It will be seen that there was a definite, though gradual, 
development in the number of schools during each period in- 
dicated; it is also evident that the proportion of schools to the 
number of congregations seldom exceeded fifty per cent. for 
any one period throughout their history, in which respect it 
compared favorably with the Ohio and Iowa synods, but quite 
unfavorably with the Missouri Synod system. 


Administration of Schools. —It has been previously in- 
dicated that essentially little difference prevailed as to the 
policies and provisions within the congregations of the various 
synods regarding the administration of their schools. In the 
early years of their establishment the larger German congre- 
gations in the cities often found it expedient to organize School 
Societies for the purpose of supporting the school. Coming 
from a country in which all schools were maintained by the 
government, without any direct tax levied upon every in- 
dividual, many of the Germans were from the outset not in- 
clined toward contributing to the maintenance of a congre- 
gational school if they had no children attending it. The 
nominal tuition-fees (25 to 50 cents the child per month, with 
higher fees for those of non-members) were collected only 
from those attending, and others, usually better able to con- 
tribute, were accordingly relieved of such support, unless part 
of the general contribution was devoted to this purpose, which 


7) Koerner, Chr., The Bennett Law and the German Protestant 
Parochial Schools of Wisconsin, p.30.— The actual total was 305, since 
the larger schools reported the number of “classes” rather than indi- 
vidual schools. 
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Table XI. Growth of School System in the Joint Synod of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota to 1892 1) 

oOo e——Se——OOSSSS=~oSSS Se 


Totals 
Year Wis. Mich. Minn. 
ou Schools Pupils | Teachers 
aun emer ee ea | RI Oc 
| 
1850 5 | | 18 5 | 
ee ee ee eee 
1860 25 | | 5D 25 | 
| | | ie ea me VE 
1865 51 | 7 51 : 
: 
| | 
1870 D0tas 22 147 78 
| | 
1872 58 | rat 169 79 | 
| 
1875 82 24 126 
SLIME DIRE EI 1 ALLEN sald SA ane ed ake | han 
1880 108 30 179 138 
| i 
1885 136° | | 42 255 178 
| 
| | | | 
1892 141. : 35 | ay 437 233 2) | 11,947 137 3) 


1) Date of merger of the three bodies. 
2) Reports incomplete. 
3) Excluding pastors serving also as teachers. 


in various instances was not the case. Furthermore, the public 
attitude concerning the ideal of free tax-supported schools 
had not yet fully established itself in the nation and met with 
opposition for some years after the Civil War; and similar 
attitudes were also prevalent among the churches. The School 
Society solicited all members of the congregation to join, with 
a monthly or annual membership-fee, and its affairs were 
regulated by the school elders or board. Such direct par- 
ticipation generally tended to enable the more rapid develop- 
ment of a school until the congregation had more definitely 
established the policy of equal support on the part of all mem- 
bers alike either through payment of tuition-fees or special 
contributions.*) 


8) Details, for example, from the Protokoll der St. Johannisgemeinde 
zu Milwaukee, Wis. (1855—1869). : 
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The program of the schools approximated that of the 
public schools in the respective communities, with the addition 
of Religion and German. Full attention could generally be 
devoted to the secular branches since the school-day and 
school terms were, as a rule, longer than in the case of the 
public schools. Here, too, the German Lutheran schools fol- 
lowed the example of the schools in Germany; they had very 
short vacation periods, frequently no more than four to six 
weeks. In the city schools the terms were generally long; 
the rural schools largely followed local customs. However, in 
some instances where pastors taught the schools, in the villages 
and rural districts, the schools were conducted only four days 
a week, at times only three, to enable the pastor to devote 
some time to his other regular duties. As will be pointed out 
in the following chapter, this practise in the late eighties came 
to be seriously criticized and led to more strict regulation on 
the part of State authorities. 

Class organization generally followed the German system, 
the highest grade being known as the First Class and the first 
grade as the Sixth Class. (It may here be noted, too, that the 
higher synodical institutions, embracing the present high 
school and junior college, followed the similar German custom 
of naming the highest college class Prima (First’Class) and 
the lowest (Sixth) Sexta. 

- Following is an example of the typical weekly program of 
a Wisconsin Synod school in 1859 for a First Class: 

“The First Class is to be instructed in the following 
subjects: Catechism; Bible History; Hymns, Recitation 
of Catechism, 6 times per week, first hour each day; Ger- 
man Language, 2 hours; Penmanship, 1 hour; Dictation, 
1 hour; Arithmetic (on slates), 7 hours; Oral Arithmetic, 
2 hours; Singing, 2 hours; Reading, 3 hours; English, 
3 hours; history, 1 hour; Geography, 1 hour; Natural 
History, 1 hour. (Total, 30 hours.) ” 9) 

An excellent example of constitutional regulations gov- 
erning the school and the school board of the congregation as 
developed within the Wisconsin Synod toward the end of the 
century is the following in force in the Milwaukee school 
attended by the writer: 


9) Ibid., 1859, p. 30f. (Part of Lektionsplan drawn up by the 
teacher.) 
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SCHULORDNUNG 19) 


1. The school connected with this congregation shall at all times be 
and remain an Evangelical Lutheran parochial school, in which the salu- 
tary doctrines of God’s Word according to Dr. Martin Luther’s Small 
Catechism and the Christian training of children shall be of prime im- 
portance. The English as well as the German language shall be culti- 
ee and instruction shall be imparted in all branches of general use- 
ulness. 


2. The supervision of the school shall be exercised by the School 
Board, composed of the Pastor of the congregation and four of its mem- 
bers, elected by the congregation. The Elders of the school shall be 
intelligent and pious men, of good repute within the congregation as 
well as without. They may not at the same time serve as Elders of the 
congregation. They are to be elected in the annual general meeting for 
a period of four years in the same manner as Church Elders are elected, 
one to drop out each year. 


3. The School Board shall organize itself by electing a Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Visitor. The Pastor is ex officio chairman of the same. 

a) The Chairman is likewise the Visitor of the school. He shall in 
this capacity visit the individual classes from time to time and convince 
himself of their well-being and progress. 

b) The Secretary shall keep the minutes of the meetings of the 
Board and together with the Teachers prepare a report on the status of 
the school, to be submitted annually to the congregation in its annual 
general meeting. 

c) The Treasurer shall receive the school moneys as prescribed by 
the School Board, see to it that schoolrooms and equipment, as books, 
maps, and the like, are kept in good order, provide for heating, and 
defray all expenses approved by the Board. He shall keep accurate 
records of income and expenditure and make monthly as well as annual! 
reports thereon in the congregational meetings. An auditing committee 
shall be appointed by the congregation to examine these books and 
accounts. He shall also upon the wish of the congregation at any time 
permit an examination of his books. 

d) The Visitor shall visit the school from time to time and give 
attention that good discipline, order, and punctuality are observed. He 
shall take the place of the Chairman whenever the latter is absent. 


4. a) The School Board shall meet at prescribed times or upon call 
of the Chairman. 

b) The Board shall keep complete minutes of all its transactions 
and resolutions. Exclusive of the matter of Teachers’ salaries, it shall 
not make an expenditure above $10 without approval of the congre- 

ation. 
: —-¢) The Board shall provide that a course of study and daily pro- 
gram be drawn up and be observed; it shall also adjust whatever com- 
plaints and accusations may be brought to its attention. 

d) The Board shall give attention that the members of the con- 
gregations send their children of school age to the parochial school; it 
shall examine absences and assure itself of the good training and habits 
of the children at school as well as on the street. 

e) In cooperation with the Teachers the Board shall arrange the 
school examinations, the Christmas celebration, and the like. 

f) The Board shall above all make it its duty to promote the wel- 
fare of the school and particularly protect the Teachers against any un- 
reasonable demands and seek to lighten their burdensome office in every 
possible manner. 


10) Schulordnung der Evang.-Luth. St. Peters-Schule zu Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (Established 1861.) a4 
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5. Attendance 

a) Each and every member has the duty to send his children of 
school age to the parochial school. Extraordinary circumstances pre- 
venting attendance must be reported to the School Board and be investi- 
gated by it. 

b) In case parents are not able because of poverty to pay the 
tuition-fees, the congregation is empowered to remit the same in part 
or whole. When parents send more than two children to school, the 
others shall be excused from payment. 

c) Any grievances on the part of parents against Teachers shall 
first be reported to the Board and be investigated by it. 

d) The Christmas vacation shall last one week, the Easter vacation 
also one week, and the summer vacation six weeks. 

Tuition- fees, which are to be paid monthly, shall be paid also for 
vacation periods. 

e) The school term shall embrace six hours a day, five days each 
week for a period beginning and ending according to the established 
school year (ten months). 


6. Teachers 


a) The election and calling of congregational Teachers shall always 
be restricted to the congregation. 

b) Teachers shall in keeping with their call administer their office 
faithfully and conscientiously and submit themselves to the direction of 
the School Board or congregation. They shall instruct the children ac- 
cording to the approved Course of Study and Daily Program and be an 
example to their pupils and to the entire congregation with a blame- 
less life. 

c) The Teacher of the Upper Class is also organist of the church 
and shall be required to play the organ at all services, instruct and 
lead the congregational choir, and also conduct the Sunday-school 
(Christenlehre) in the absence of the Pastor. 

d) The Teacher of the II. Class shall take the place of the Prin- 
cipal whenever necessary, also at the organ. Whenever a Teacher is ill, 
the others shall take over, and supervise, his class. 

e) The Teachers occupy in the school the position of parents ac- 
cording to the Fourth Commandment and shall be responsible not to 
the individuals but to the School Board and the congregation. 

f) Teachers shall begin and close the school punctually. The Prin- 
cipal shall give the signals and in his absence the Teacher of the II. Class. 
Opening and close shall be observed with hymn and prayer. 

g) Each Teacher shall keep an accurate record concerning the pupils 
in his class and carefully note all absences. Promotions from one class 
to the other shall be done in cooperation with the School Board. 

h) Whenever a Teacher shall neglect his office or be guilty of any 
act unbecoming to a Christian Teacher and educator, he shall be dealt 
with according to Matthew 18. 

i) Whenever Teachers shall consider any changes desirable, they 
shall be required to report the same to the School Board and not intro- 
duce the same without its approval. They shall also not introduce any 
new text-books without the consent of the Board. 


II. The Iowa Synodical System 


Expansion. — The expansion of the work of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States proceeded 
along the identical lines already detailed in regard to its 
propinquous sister synods to the South, East, and North. Since 
its founder, Rev. Loehe, had also been active as a promoter of 
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the work of the Missouri and Michigan synods and indirectly 
a promoter of Ohio and Wisconsin also, it was natural that the 
Iowa men felt that they were close to them and sought to carry 
out Loehe’s ideal of conciliatory and conservative middle- 
ground position between high-church and unionistic ideas, on 
the one hand, and what it considered hyper-Lutheran ortho- 
doxy, on the other; it continually fought for the maintenance 
of the policy of leaving as “open questions” the differences 
which had developed in practises and polities that were not 
expressly defined in Scripture; but it failed in effecting a 
union or compromise with other bodies until in recent years. 
While the work of the synod centered in Iowa and revolved 
about its higher educational institutions at Dubuque and 
Waverly, it early extended beyond the boundaries of the 
State; between 1865 and 1870 its 42 pastors served some 
80 congregations in Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, 
Michigan, Kentucky, and the Dakotas; by 1888 there were 
392 congregations being served by about 200 pastors. 


Schools. — The development of schools, however, lagged 
seriously behind that of the congregations, since many of the 
latter were comparatively small and also of rural types. 
Though 230 schools were reported for the year 1888, probably 
less than half could be considered full-time schools, since many 
were being conducted only as ‘“‘confirmation schools” with the 
higher grades only, attended by older children being prepared 
for confirmation. Other types were Saturday-schools, for the 
teaching of religion and German only, to prepare the children 
of the congregation attending the public schools for future 
church-membership. As in various other Mid-Western States 
with their large and widely dispersed rural populations, the 
standards for the rural schools in Iowa were relatively low 
and accordingly affected the parochial schools, so that the 
majority of them did not develop properly and failed to extend 


Table XII. Schools in the Ev. Lutheran Synod of Iowa 
and Other States, 1888 


District Congregations Schools Enrolment 
Northern: 225. ae 187 = 2,781 
Faster ee 52 oe 1,305 
Southern | sc te kee 93 _ 1,559 
Western. ne 28 er ae 60 — 782 

Totalsies 2 392 Za0.* 6,427 


* Includes part-time types (probably 50 per cent.) 
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their program upward to a degree encouraging attendance and 
support and insuring permanency. This condition likewise 
affected many of the congregations of the Missouri Synod in 
the Iowa District, though not to the same degree because of 
stronger synodical policies. 


Teachers. — The average enrolment of about 30 pupils per 
school likewise reveals an unusually large number of small 
schools because of the situation in the congregations. As a 
result of this condition few regular teachers could be engaged 
by the congregations, and practically all work in the schools 
devolved upon the pastors, who taught as far as their limited 
time and abilities permitted and who consequently often found 
themselves unable to gather in the many immigrants and 
migrants who stood hesitantly outside the fold. There were 
at this time about 13 regular teachers in the 230 schools, and 
at no time did the proportion of installed teachers reach an 
adequate figure, a fact undoubtedly responsible for the weak- 
ness of the system and the early transition to part-time 
education. 


Synodical Action. — The dissatisfaction with the weakness 
of the schools and the inefficiency of many of the pastor- 
teachers, as complained of in the 1864 session and previously 
recounted, led to the presentation of various proposals for their 
improvement. These were drawn up by Pastor J. Deindoerfer, 
one of the first professors at Wartburg Seminary, who for 
more than two decades was the Synod’s most active advocate 
of schools and the leader in formulating its educational policies. 
At the same time that the teachers were seeking more recogni- 
tion in other synods, a similar overture was made by the Iowa 
Synod teachers in 1875, resulting in their admission as ad- 
visory members with the right of debate but no right to vote; 
the latter privilege was not accorded them for another twenty 
years, when they were empowered to vote in all matters per- 
taining to elementary-school work and to the Teachers’ Sem- 
inary.) The establishment of the latter institution was first 
projected in 1879 as Wartburg Teachers’ Seminary and Acad- 
emy, located at Waverly, Iowa; its development proceeded 
slowly, however, since the resources of the body were directed 
more toward its theological institutions, Wartburg Seminary 


11) Bericht der Verhandlungen, 13. Versammlung, 1875; 20. Ver- 
sammlung, 1896. 
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at Dubuque and Wartburg College at Waverly and Clinton. 
Judging from the small number of regular teachers serving 
the Iowa school system, it is evident that the poor support of 
the Teachers’ Seminary failed to help its proper development 
and kept the schools on a low level, since the pastors could 
not devote sufficient time to the work and often contented 
themselves with teaching only in the winter months, from 
November to Easter, which caused much criticism both within 
and without the Synod.!) ; 

Better text-books were sought through the appointment, 
in 1882, of a standing Book Commission, whose work it was 
to examine books in use and such as were available, as also 
to prepare, or have prepared, new texts more ideally suited 
to the particular needs of a Lutheran parochial school; the 
general adoption of such books was to be urged and every 
effort to be made to achieve greater uniformity in the system.) 

The latter ideal was particularly sought through the gen- 
eral adoption of a Schulordnung, or Regulation for Schools, to 
be incorporated into congregational constitutions. The original 
draft, which closely followed those in use in other synods, as 
has been illustrated in the foregoing pages, was made by Presi- 
dent Grossmann and submitted in 1882. The Synod, however, 
proceeded cautiously and postponed adoption until the next 
triennial session, when it was given further consideration and 
referred to the District bodies for approval. Ratification by 
the latter resulted in official adoption in the 1888 session.) 

Following is a copy of this Regulation as adopted by 
the Waverly congregation, with minor changes (omission of 
§§ 10, 11, 12 concerning the calling, salaries, and dismissal 


of teachers): 
SCHULORDNUNG * 


1. Our parochial school is an Evangelical Lutheran school and as 
such has the purpose to help primarily in bringing up our children as 
pious members and confessors of our Church; furthermore, to equip 
them as much as possible with those knowledges and skills which are 
essential and helpful to them in whatever civil calling they choose. 

2. With the exception of such periods as fall within the vacation 
periods, detailed in Paragraph 8, instruction in the school shall be im- 
parted throughout the school-year on five days a week, mornings from 
9 to 12, and afternoons from 1 to 4 o’clock. 


12) Jahresbericht, Noerdlicher District, 1894, p.14. 

13) Verhandlungen der 15. Versammlung, 1882, p. 27 f. 

14) Verhandlungen, 1888, pp. 46—48. 

* Schulordnung der Ev.-Luth. St. Pauls-Gemeinde, Waverly, Iowa. 
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3. No child of our congregation shall, as a rule, be admitted before 
it has reached its sixth birthday, and none shall enter the school later 
than in the fall of that year in which it shall attain the age of seven 
years. Departures from this rule may be granted upon proper cause. 
The period of necessary attendance shall extend to confirmation, which, 
as a rule, shall not take place before the end of the thirteenth year. 
No child shall be admitted into the school during the course of the 
school-year unless it is so prepared as to be enabled to be admitted 
into the lowest class. 

4. Each child of school age shall attend the school regularly. 
Absences shall be noted by the Teacher and shall be publicly read at 
the annual school examination. 

5. The following branches shall be taught in our school: 1. Bible 
History; 2. Catechism; 3. German Language; 4. English Language; 
5. Reading, Composition, and Spelling; 6. Singing; 7. Arithmetic; 
8. Geography; 9. History; 10. Natural Science; 11. Penmanship; 
12. Drawing. 

6. Inasmuch as we consider the maintenance of proper discipline 
one of the principal requirements in a good school, it is herewith defi- 
nitely prescribed that the regulations in force in our school be promptly 
observed. 

7. A public examination, which must be attended by all children 
of the congregation attending the school, shall be held annually during 
the last week of the winter semester. 

8. Vacation periods shall be distributed as follows: Christmas, 
December 23 to January 3; Easter: Holy Week to Easter Monday; 
summer, two months. 

9. The immediate supervision of the school shall be exercised by 
the School Board. It shail consist of two permanent and three other 
members. The permanent members are the Pastor and the Teacher; 
the others shall be such housefathers within the congregation as have 
distinguished themselves in Christian earnestness and outward abilities. 

10. The elective members of the Board shall hold office for two 
years. They shall be elected in the annual New Year’s Day meeting, 
and particularly in such manner that one member retires in one year 
and two in the other. 

11. The Board shall have a chairman and a secretary. The Pastor 
of the congregation shall be the chairman. The secretary shall be elected 
annually by the Board itself. 

12. The functions of the School Board are: 


1) Resolutions and action concerning the text-books to be used 
(according to §4 of the congregational constitution). 


2) Recommendations regarding necessary equipment, as_ tables, 

benches, blackboards and appurtenances, water-buckets and cups, etc. 
Necessary school supplies, as text-books, maps, charts, globes, etc. 
Fuel and heat, ete. 


3) Provision for proper cleaning and heating of the school. 


4) Participation in the public school examinations and reports 
thereon to the congregation. 


5) Consideration of desires and complaints on the part of the 
Teachers as well as members of the church. 


6) Annual revision of the Course of Study and of the School Regu- 
ations. 


Supervision. — The 1888 convention of the Synod also 
concerned itself much with the improvement of the system 
by providing for more intensive and more general supervision 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 14 
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of the schools on the part of congregational boards as well as 
District officials. A series of Regulations for the Visitation of 
Schools was adopted at this time and a few years later aug- 
mented at the time that all synods carried out sweeping im- 
provements following the new legislative enactments detailed 
in the following chapter. At this time (1892), too, the Iowa 
Synod took the lead in creating a Central School Board to 
direct its educational interests and coordinate the work of the 
schools; but despite these progressive measures the system 
failed to develop within as well as to expand without.!) 

The provisions for such supervision by the congregational 
boards and synodical officials were included in the following 


REGULATIONS FOR VISITATION OF SCHOOLS * 


* Ordnung fuer Schulvisitation. Included in J. Deindoerfer, Ge- 
schichte der Ev.-Luth. Synode von Iowa u. a. St. Chicago, 1897, p. 267. — 
Similar regulations for Visitors were in force in various synods. 


1. A public school examination shall be conducted annually in each 
of our parochial schools. 

2. The time for such examinations shall be determined by the re- 
spective congregations or boards. 

3. A Special Examination Commissioner (Visitor) shall attend the 
examination in addition to the members of the School Board as well 
as other members of the congregation, particularly the parents of the 
children being examined. As long as no other provisions have been 
made by the Synod, the School Board shall invite a neighboring Pastor 
or Teacher to serve in the capacity of Visitor. 

4. A special meeting, attended by the Visitor, shall precede the 
public examination to consider the Report on the School prepared by 
the Teacher (or Pastor), as well as to discuss the points concerning 
which the Visitor shall inform himself. 

5. The Report on the School shall include the following: 

a) Length of school term during the past year. 

b) Enrolment and attendance (pupils from congregation as well as 
outsiders). 

c) Children of congregational members not attending the school. 

d) Subjects of instruction. 

e) Equipment (text-books, composition books, maps, models, etc.). 

f) Progress of each class in the various branches; opinions of 
Teachers concerning the behavior of, and participation on the part of, 
pupils. 

g) Payment of salaries in accordance with agreement contained ir 
his vocation. 

6. The Visitor shall assure himself concerning the following: 

a) Whether the school-building is adequate; 

b) Whether provision has been made for proper seating of the 
pupils, desk and chair for the Teacher, cabinet, blackboards, and maps; 

c) Which provisions have been made for cleaning and heating; 

d) Whether there are any complaints on the part of the congrega- 
tion regarding the Teacher’s performance of duty and his life. 


15) Cf. chapter XII, 4. 
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7. The Visitation proper shall follow the following course: 
a) Opening with hymn and prayer. 
b) Examination of the pupils according to a plan prepared by the 
aera and previously submitted to the Visitor for approval or modi- 
cation. 
c) Brief address by the Visitor at the close of the examination. 
d) Closing with hymn and prayer. 


8. The Report on Visitation, to be signed by the Visitor as well as 
the School Board and to include a brief statement of opinion by the 
Visitor concerning his findings, shall be submitted to the District Presi- 
dent, who will submit the same together with others to a special Com- 
mittee to be appointed by him at the next District convention for exami- 
nation and report. 


III. Renewed Effort in the Older Synods in the East 


Immigration. — The spiritual care and absorption of the 
many German and Scandinavian immigrants who settled in 
the States along the North Atlantic seaboard created for the 
Eastern synods both a glorious opportunity for rapid expan- 
sion and a grave missionary problem, neither of which they 
were well able to meet. During the course of the century, as 
it was seen, the Anglicization of the erstwhile German-speak- 
ing congregations had gone on apace and had by 1850 virtually 
abolished all work in German except in a few localities in 
Pennsylvania. Since comparatively few of the hundreds of 
Lutheran churches in these States conducted their work in 
the languages which these immigrants understood, they could 
be of little help in the great missionary task which had thus 
been thrust upon them, with the result that the Lutheran im- 
migrants crowding into the industrial East were largely left 
to look out for themselves, to establish their own congrega- 
tions, or to drift along in whatever direction chance, indif- 
ference, or conviction led them. Under these conditions their 
absorption into the church proceeded but slowly, and the Lu- 
theran Church consequently came to include but a minority 
of the millions of nominal Lutherans who came to these shores. 


Synods in the East.— The German synods in the Mid- 
West, while hardly able to cope with the extensive programs 
in their own centers of activity, soon found themselves drawn 
into the East to minister to the immigrants who were appealing 
for assistance, for pastors and teachers, for financial support, 
and for buildings. Missionary and immigrant societies were 
established to lend all possible aid, to serve immediate needs, 
to advise the people and direct them to their future homes. 
As congregations were organized, schools were likewise at once 
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established in accordance with the policies of these synods. 
Among the latter, the MISSOURI SYNOD came to carry on 
an aggressive program of missionary and educational work 
and soon extended its field of activity from Virginia northward 
into New England. The extent of its work can be seen from 
the fact that by 1885 it included in New York 59 congrega- 
tions, which maintained 46 schools; in Pennsylvania, 15 con- 
gregations and 11 schools; in Maryland, 14 congregations and 
10 schools; in Virginia, 3 congregations and 3 schools; in New 
Jersey, 2 congregations and 2 schools; in Connecticut, 7 con- 
gregations and 3 schools; in Massachusetts, 3 congregations, 
none of which maintained a school. The number of congre- 
gations had thus come to total 103; the number of schools 
totaled 75, with an enrolment of 6,642 children; 75 regular 
teachers were engaged in these schools, some of which, par- 
ticularly in New York City, were of considerable size, with 
enrolments exceeding 300 pupils; each parish, with few ex- 
ceptions, maintained a school.!®) 


Causes of Decline. — In the older bodies in the East, par- 
ticularly within the NEW YORK MINISTERIUM, PENN- 
SYLVANIA MINISTERIUM, and the MARYLAND SYNOD, 
parochial education had practically disappeared with the 
development of public education; and as a result of the 
Anglicization of their churches it was felt that the parochial 
schools had served their purpose, and no further need for them 
was seen. In the Pennsylvania Ministerium it was reported 
in the 1861 convention that “all the schools even in our Ger- 
man districts have become English”; and their rapid discon- 
tinuation was clearly indicated as a result of the changes in 
language brought about by the necessities of the time. Their 
failure to carry on the system, however, subjected these bodies 
to much criticism, and to the absence of such schools was 
attributed much of the doctrinal laxity and indifference which 
had become evident in their midst. The Schulblatt, official 
school journal of the Missouri Synod, attributed the decline 
and disappearance of their schools less to the fact that their 
change to English had made them unnecessary than to changes 
in attitude which prevailing conditions of life had engendered. 
Among the causes stated were avarice and selfishness, the 


16) Statistical Year-book, Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, 
1885, pp. 27—30. 
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materialistic spirit everywhere evident in American life, which 
made the people unwilling to bear the double burden of 
supporting both parochial and public schools. A further 
cause was their indifference toward orthodoxy and purity of 
teaching. It was likewise the result of the fanaticism and 
spirit of the sectarians, who held that religion was incompre- 
hensible to children, who first needed to reach the age of dis- 
cretion before being instructed in the Word and receiving the 
Sacrament of Baptism. And the close relations which these 
Lutherans had formed with the sectarians, the adoption of 
their views and ways, had caused this same spirit to permeate 
their own congregations and thus made them unwilling to 
maintain proper parochial day-schools instead of wholly in- 
adequate Sunday-schools."") 


New Educational Policies. — The need of more extensive 
missionary programs on the part of individual congregations 
as well as of conferences and synods and the stimulus of the 
successful example of Missouri and other bodies in extending 
their work in their midst, soon aroused several of the older 
bodies to show more concern for the absorption and education 
of the immigrants. Congregations in various localities turned 
over their church and parish-houses to immigrant groups for 
the conduct of worship; land and buildings no more in use 
were in various instances donated to them or sold for nominal 
sums; assistance was given to help them develop their work, 
and as a result of such cooperation the older synods likewise 
came to include in their midst numerous German-speaking 
congregations. The New York Ministerium after 1860 came 
to include more German congregations than English and found 
it necessary to carry on its official transactions largely in the 
German language. The Pennsylvania Ministerium, on the 
other hand, was until 1861 officially German; since many of 
its English-speaking congregations were for this reason “going 
off, piecemeal, to other connections,” the body saw itself forced 
to make more distinct divisions between its English and Ger- 
man congregations, which resulted in the formation of separate 
English and German conferences as well as in new synodical 
organizations. Both bodies, as a result of the new influences, 
experienced a reversion to a more conservative and confes- 


17) Ev.-Luth. Schulblatt, VII, 1 (Jan., 1872). 
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sional position, which came to be reflected in a closer union of 
both bodies in missionary endeavors, in the joint establishment 
and maintenance of a new theological seminary in Phila- 
delphia, as well as in the sponsorship of a wider synodical 
federation of conservative Lutheran bodies in the General 
Council. 

The new congregational growth in the New York and 
Pennsylvania synods naturally brought with it a revival of 
parochial education, since the German-speaking congregations 
found it a practical necessity to maintain parochial schools in 
the interest of better congregational development, even as the 
people themselves, appreciating their cultural and religious 
heritages, desired to preserve them and to transmit them to 
the coming generations. The schools were characterized by 
the NEW YORK MINISTERIUM, in its 1873 session, as 
“a peculiar and vital nerve of congregational life”; the congre- 
gations therefore were urged to foster them most carefully, 
even as the Synod resolved to make it its duty to lend a help- 
ing hand as well as to be more active in supervising their 
work. That the latter was conscientiously carried out is evi- 
dent in the very detailed statistical reports published there- 
after, which at the time surpassed those of any other synod 
and supplied data not only on the number of schools, teachers, 
and pupils, as among other bodies, but also concerning the 
frequency and manner of inspection, the extent of the work in 
religion, the subjects taught, and the language used in each, 
as well as other details of administration. | 


New York. — The growth of the system in the New York 
Ministerium proceeded slowly; from the three schools which 
were reported in 1850 the number had increased to 21 by the 
end of the Civil War; by 1875, when the body included 75 con- 
gregations, there were 29 schools reported, with 56 teachers 
and 1910 pupils. The growth of schools did not keep pace 
with the increase in congregations; the largest number of 
schools established was 38, in 1890, maintained by about one 
third of the 116 congregations; in this year the enrolment 
reached 2,854 pupils, taught by 54 teachers and 14 pastors. 
Thereafter the number began to decrease, since most of the 
churches changed over to Saturday- and part-time religious 
schools. 

Pennsylvania. —'The development of the schools in the 
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Pennsylvania Ministerium showed an annual decrease rather 
than an increase owing to the fact that its erstwhile extensive 
system rapidly dwindled away after 1850. But few of the 
99 schools still in operation in 1850 were in existence in 1860 
as a result of a wide-spread Anglicization movement in the 
Synod. Even though new German congregations and schools 
had been admitted, the number of schools in 1860 reached 
but 22, and while the number was increased to 25 between 
1865 and 1870, this figure was never exceeded, and it dropped 
down gradually to 16 by 1890, with an enrolment of 1,295 
pupils and 30 teachers. The Synod by this time numbered 
448 congregations, more than twice as many as it had included 
fifty years before, which fact indicates that even among the 
many new congregations the matter of parochial education was 
not ardently pursued. 


Pittsburgh Synod. —In the Pittsburgh Synod little was 
being done in regard to parochial education. Its first report 
on schools was issued in 1869 and indicated a total of but 
6 schools; the largest number reached was 8, in 1872, and 
when the number dwindled to 3 in 1880, no further reports 
on schools were published. As late as 1899, however, the 
Synod discussed a paper presenting eleven Theses on Educa- 
tion, which advocated that ‘in Christian schools only and 
under Christian instructors can such education be secured as 
will qualify man for the highest purposes of his being.” It was 
held to be the sacred duty of Christian parents to provide for 
the true education of their children by the establishment and 
proper support of schools where such education may be ob- 
tained. But there was no action resulting from this discus- 
sion, and the records reveal no schools in the organization of 
the Synod, though it is quite probable that a few schools were 
still in operation. 


Lack of Teachers. — The one factor which troubled these 
bodies and seriously hindered the development of schools was 
the lack of qualified teachers and the absence of any facilities 
to train men for the teaching office. This had undoubtedly 
caused many of their schools to close, according to complaints 
made on the floor of conventions. Throughout the sixties the 
PENNSYLVANIA MINISTERIUM gave much “consideration 
to the want, felt within the bounds of our Church and espe- 
cially within the bounds of this Synod, of Christian school- 
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teachers who are qualified to give instruction in both the 
English and German languages, to prepare young men for 
catechetical instruction, and to conduct and improve the music 
of the church.” !8) The German Conference in particular 
agitated for some “plan with reference to the education of 
competent organists and school-teachers of a proper churchly 
spirit”; !°) for many applications were coming in from congre- 
gations for “good” teachers. The plan to establish a teachers’ 
seminary in connection with the newly opened college at 
Allentown (Muhlenberg) failed to materialize because not 
sufficient students able to pay their own expenses presented 
themselves, “the sons of the wealthy not offering themselves 
to be prepared for the position of teachers.” Many had applied 
for financial aid, and a satisfactory enrolment could be reached 
if such aid would be given. The Synod, however, took no 
action in the matter, even though the committee considering 


Table XIII. Schools in the Older Synods in the Eastern States, 1850—1910 


‘ West Penn.- . 
Year || ‘ibideicm | sinitedum | Pitsburgn | NOME carolina 
Synods 
1834 1) || 150 12 79 0 
| 
1850 99 3 
| ; 
1860 22 2) 16 
| 
1870 25 25 | 6 
1880 eT 37 2 | 
| 
1890 16 : 38 | 1 
1900 18 | 30 | | 0 
| 
1910 il | 17 | 0 | 0 


1) Enactment of Public School Law of Pennsylvania. 
2) Chiefly schools in new German congregations. 


18) Proceedings, 1863, p. 24. 
19) Proceedings, 1864, p.44; 1865, p. 36. 
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the question expressed its conviction that a seminary was an 
urgent necessity and of great importance for the advancement 
of the interests of the Church. The failure of the body to take 
this step had much to do with the consequent decrease in the 
number of schools. Refusal to grant such support to students 
did not, however, indicate a lack of interest in parochial educa- 
tion, since the Synod at the same time “commended St. Jo- 
hannes Church in Reading for having established a well- 
regulated day-school and recommended the good example of 
said congregation to all such as have not yet established con- 
gregational week-day schools and urged them to consider the 
necessity of having Christian schools for Christian congrega- 
tions, according to the custom of our Christian fathers.” 

The lack of teacher-training facilities was felt throughout 
the East, since all the existent seminaries were in the Mid- 
West and were not able to furnish enough men for their own 
congregations. The NEW YORK MINISTERIUM in its 1864 
session was approached by one of its congregations in Buffalo 
to support its plan of establishing a teachers’ seminary in con- 
nection with an orphanage it had begun; but nothing was 
done in the matter. The GENERAL COUNCIL, a federation 
of seven bodies, which included as its eastern constituents the 
New York Ministerium, the Pennsylvania Ministerium, and 
the Pittsburgh Synod, was appealed to in 1871 by Rev. J. H. 
Baden to assist in the development of a seminary established 
near New York City for the training of teachers for parochial 
schools. Encouragement was given the undertaking with the 
Statement; |= 

“That we regard the establishment of an Evangelical 
Lutheran teachers’ seminary as an urgent necessity of 
our Church; 

“That the General Council approve of the preparatory 
steps which have been taken for this purpose, rejoice in 
what has been done, and encourage those who have begun 
it to continue their efforts in preparing the way for such 
an institution; 


“That our congregations be requested to aid this work 
with voluntary contributions according to their ability.” 2°) 


The action of the PENNSYLVANIA MINISTERIUM in 
this matter was similar and indicated a desire to revive and 


20) Minutes of the General Council of the Ev. Lutheran Church in 
America, 5th Convention, 1871, pp. 37, 49. 
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promote the parochial-school work; it accordingly adopted 
a committee report and resolved: 

“WHEREAS, According to our synodical constitution, 

every congregation shall not only have a Sunday-school 


but also a week-day, or parochial, school under its con- 
rol eand 


“WHEREAS, A number of congregations among us 
would establish a parochial school if they could obtain 
Lutheran teachers able to teach German and English; 
therefore 


“Resolved, That we are pleased to hear that an in- 
stitution is to be established in or near New York for the 
purpose of educating teachers for German and English 
parochial schools. 


“Resolved, That we consider it a duty to encourage 
pious and talented young men to devote their lives to the 
teacher’s calling and to prepare well for that office, which 
is next in importance to the highest office, viz., that of the 
Christian ministry. 


“Resolved, That we will endeavor to induce our 
church-members, as opportunity may offer, to contribute 
to the support of the Teachers’ Seminary and that we shall 
always be ready to promote the objects of the institu- 
tion.” 21) 

The response of the congregations was evidently very 
feeble, since little more was heard of the venture; it was, 
however, a significant coincidence that both the General 
Council and the newly organized Synodical Conference during 
the same years entertained proposals to unite in the operation 
of a joint teachers’ seminary and that in neither case the 
matter came to fruition. The General Council, a few years 
later, was again approached with a similar proposal, when the 
principal of the Keystone State Normal School at Kutztown, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, proposed that a department for 
preparing teachers for Lutheran parochial schools be combined 
with the institution; since the latter had the necessary build- 
ings and teaching force, it would require only the appointment 
and maintenance of one or two professors on the part of the 
body. The proposition, however, was rejected with the state- 
ment that “the General Council does not now propose to 
establish such an institution under its own auspices.” 22) 


21) Proceedings, ibid., 1872, p. 29. 
22) Ibid., 1874, p.17. 
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Synodical Action. — Agitation in behalf of schools and 
teacher-training continued for some years; but since nothing 
definite was being done and the financial stringencies of the 
time seriously cut down all activities within the Church, action 
in the matter was more or less neglected. The PENNSYL- 
VANIA MINISTERIUM at its 1874 convention devoted a 
public evening session to the matter with a discussion led by 
six speakers. Various pastors, particularly A. Spaeth and 
S. K. Brobst, were active in sponsoring the cause; the former 
sought to clarify thinking on the question through the presen- 
tation and discussion of a series of theses on “The Relation of 
Congregations to Public Schools” and also worked for a closer 
relationship of the teachers to the synodical body. There was, 
however, no concerted action, no material support, no progres- 
sive step forward. After 1878 the proceedings of the body 
contained no particular references or resolutions in regard to 
schools, aside from including their number in the parochial 
statistics. The congregations that had established schools were 
left to their own resources in their administration and support; 
few of the many congregations being developed and affiliating 
with the body consequently came to establish schools; for the 
experience of the Mid-Western bodies showed that their devel- 
opment was largely dependent upon a firm attitude of the 
Synod as such and its influence upon both pastors and con- 
gregations. 

Since the NEW YORK MINISTERIUM was smaller and 
included fewer English congregations, its activity in behalf of 
schools continued until well after the turn of the century. 
It established closer relations with the teachers, recommended 
the organization of separate teachers’ conferences, made them 
advisory members of the body, and thus extended to them 
the same rights and privileges as was done in other German 
synods.*) After 1880 it maintained a standing “CCommittee on 
School Affairs” to keep check on the schools, the curriculum, 
supervision, and promotion; and under the active leadership 
of Teacher Holthusen of. St. Markus School in New York City 
this committee did much to preserve the existing schools even 
though it could not materially extend the system; its vigorous 
and fearless stand in the early nineties against attempts in 


23) Verhandlungen, 1876, pp. 48, 67. 
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New York to enact legislation which would impede the work 
of parochial schools particularly in regard to language instruc- 
tion paralleled in all respects the stand taken at the time by 
the Mid-Western bodies in the Illinois-Wisconsin struggle. As 
a result of this more systematic policy at least half of the 
schools established before 1890 (38) were encouraged to carry 
on their work until the outbreak of the war in 1914, when 
various factors combined to sound the death-knell for many 
schools within the various Lutheran bodies. 


IV. The General Distribution of Schools 


By 1890 the several elementary systems had reached their 
major point of development and some definite form of synod- 
ical organization. The problems in developing the systems, it 
has been indicated, were essentially alike for each body; and 
as is indicated in a following chapter, there was likewise a fun- 
damental similarity in administrative problems and policies, 
varying chiefly in the degree in which they existed or were 
applied. Virtually all developments—in extension of the 
systems, in promotion, direction, and supervision, in organiza- 
tion and administration of the curriculum and whatever per- 
tained to the schools — were more or less contemporaneous; 
as one synod or the other advocated a new policy or introduced 
some new measure, the other synods soon followed suit; as one 
school in a community was successful in some phase of its 
organization or administration, it was not long before the 
matter was promulgated by official Visitors as well as con- 
ferences. Although the various school systems of the respec- 
tive synods were officially independent of one another, in 
accordance with the position of each synod, they may never- 
theless be viewed as one extended system, having the same 
purposes, objectives, and ideals, standing on a common basis, 
administered in a common way; for their parallel development 
within the same localities and States, as is revealed in the 
following tabulation of their distribution, would appear to 
indicate clearly enough that their community of interests and 
activities established many points of contact and uniformity 
and drew them together into a common pattern. 

The history of the development of more than sixty in- 
dividual synods in the Lutheran Church in the United States 
reveals quite distinctly the individualistic character in or- 
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Table XIV. Distribution of Lutheran Schools by States and Synods, 1890 * 


n Sa| xz ® >| gz by 
< Se, 5 ao) 
3 P lols |B2/2)/8/2/2s|#2/ 9 | 2a] gn 
B Cee lbose) a ers Noe Sealey ll ost nae 
ira) ao ® |Sa]o s|5|a8 ae ra) 5 
: BO | | B Pp | ES Bot bias 
State iS ® 
| | 
lahat oie 4 4| 107 
ATKArowL./ 9 9} 375 
Colo™ es 2 ae 3 60 
Ge eee “l 7| 404 
Gonns sie 3 5 8 475 
Dakrah tees 27; +) + . + +} 15 |15 57| 1,028 
Dieu aes. 1 1 51 
Blas ee 1 1 39 
TIPE oe cx: 226, 9] + oF 52+ 38 292| 19,517 
Inge 86, + 1 87| 6,124 
Iowa 72| 4) 160 As eee 236| 9,472 
Kans. 2.1. 42| - 35 cap aae eS 77| 2,205 
Kya 3 3] 157 
Dante. 11 11) 1,000 
Vida. eis 9} + + 9} 619 
Mass, eu. Lie cole 3 Vien 204 
Mich. 96, + 121 34 2) 144 + | + || 158) 9,500 
Eni hes ae At 92) + 8] 60 OETA et ie 236| 8,547 
Mowe 105} <| + t 106} 6,274 
Nebren.. 26 83} + 6 24, + | + 113) 4,059 
INGE Wirt is, 7 1 40 
Ned es 5 | 1 + Gi" 3315 
ING Vite ads7 48} + 38 Tine 3 + 101| 8,584 
NECi ee rs 1 1 91 
Ohio™= 45| 90| 11 146| 13,800 
OPEC he Sk" i | 1 50 
Paterar = 17; + 17 16 50| 3,349 
Renee 2 2 50 
enn ase ites 2 2 69 
Teas i ostioa! 18 6 4 28) 1,435 
Une. | 1 fi ile 
Vite ta eee 2] + | | 2 AT 
Wisi aoe eo: 136| 27} 26] 164 6 Ut]. + | 6 365| 19,374 
Totals __||1,155| 130] 264| 258] 39] 17| 24] 203] 16 | 263)!|2,132|117,535 
Estimates 1) || | | | 371771 4 69 8)|/3,353/212,228 
| Note 


* On the basis of individually reported statistics. 

+ Represented in State; figures not reported. 

1) Estimates by Roth, Handbook of Lutheranism, 1891; Lenker, Lutherans 
in All Lands, 1895. Reported total, 2,132 (probably correct). 

2) Norwegian Church in America, 217; United Norwegian, 468; Hauge, 86. 

3) Includes following synods: Danish, 15; Augsburg, 10; Immanuel, 11; 
Finnish, 7; North Carolina, 1. 

Nore. — Scandinavian schools chiefly part-time, summer types. 


ganization and efforts but adhering to essentially the same 
objectives and purposes on the basis of the same confessional 


principles. As a result of this condition there was a wide dis- 
persion of efforts, which gave wide expansion to the work of 
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any one synod, with little regard for State lines, regional 
developments, duplication and overlapping, as well as fraternal 
cooperation. Each synod thus came to cover a vast territory, 
reaching in most instances across the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. 

The older bodies in the East composing the General Synod 
and the General Council were at work in virtually all the 
States. The Ohio Synod ministered to the Germans from the 
Atlantic Coast westward beyond the Mississippi; the Iowa 
Synod embraced territory from Michigan to the Dakotas and 
as far South as Texas; the Wisconsin-Minnesota-Michigan 
combine was extending itself from Michigan to Nebraska and 
even to the Pacific Northwest; the Augustana Swedish Synod 
centered in the North Central States, but reached also to 
New England; the Norwegian bodies were spread all over the 
northern Mid-West; the Danish synods included a number of 
Western States; the Suomi (Finnish) as well as the Slovak 
bodies, just beginning their activity and expansion, found it 
necessary to reach far and wide for their people; and even 
various smaller independent synods had far-flung lines for the 
few churches affiliated with them. And the largest individual 
body, the Missouri Synod, was represented in most of the 
States in the Union, though its greatest strength lay in the 
Mid-West. 

While the appended tables of synodical distribution apply 
more specifically to the situation as it developed between 1900 
and 1915, it may for illustrative purposes be quite well applied 


Table XV. Distribution of Lutheran Synods by States * 


State state | Nook | state | Root || state | Roof || sate | No.of eee State | renae State Set State ear 
Ala. 4 Iowa 12 Nev. ny S. Dak 16 
Ariz. 2 Kans 9 N. H. 5 Tenn 4 
Ark 2 Ky. 4 N.J. 8 Tex 8 
Cal. 10 La. 3 N. Mex ? Utah 3 
Colo 8 Me. 6 N. Y. 13 Nat a 
Conn i! Md. 5 N. C. 4 Va. 4 
Del 2 Mass 10 N. Dak 14 Wash. 13 
DC 4 Mich iki) Ohio 10 W. Va. 3 
Fla. 4 Minn 20 Okla Wis. 18 
Ga. 2 Miss 4 Oreg i bE Wyo. 5 
Idaho 10 Mo 8 Pa it Alaska 2 
Til. 15 Mont 12 Ral 2 Can. 11 
Ind. 7 Nebr 9 ote, 3 


* Lutheran World Almanac, 1921, p. 157 
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Table XVI. Total Number of Synods in Individual States * 


Sy Oe States | Sy He Gy States 
| | | 
20 Minnesota | 8 Colo.: -Mo.;,.N..J:; Tex. 
18 Wisconsin t Conn.; Indiana 
17 Michigan 6 Maine; Oklahoma 
16 South Dakota 5 Maryland; N.H.; Wyo. 
1853 Illinois 4 Alart Dy Cela. Ky. 
14 | North Dakota Miss.25 No Ciadenn? Va. 
13 New York; Washington 3 La. Utah’ W.Va; 
12 Iowa; Montana 2 Ariz.; Ark.; Del. 
11 Oreg.; Pa.; Can. N. Mex.; Ga.; R.I. 
10 Cal.; Idaho; Mass.; Ohio Alaska 
9 Kansas; Nebraska | lee Nev. S CV: 


* Lutheran World Almanac, 1921, p. 157 f. 


to the situation between 1890 and 1900, since the majority of 
these synods were already at this time virtually as widely 
dispersed as herein indicated. 

The relation of the Lutheran parochial schools to the 
entire Lutheran Church in reference to the size and educa- 
tional work of the 61 individual synods is illustrated in 
Table XVII. This comparative tabulation indicates quite 
clearly to what extent parochial education was sponsored 
among Lutherans. It reveals that only 18 of 61 synods pro- 
moted parochial schools, and of these only 6 German synods 
did so actively and progressively. The Scandinavians were 
changing over to a comprehensive summer and part-time 
system, cultivating their own national languages as well as 
their own tenets. But more than two thirds of the churches 
and bodies, chiefly English-speaking, were indifferent toward 
an inclusive and extensive educational program and were con- 
tent to carry on inadequate Sunday-school systems, though in 
later years they followed the lead of the Norwegians, Swedes, 
and Danes in developing more comprehensive programs of 
religious education in the week-day and vacation-schools, 
which after 1920 became the general trend in the Protestant 
churches as a whole; for all churches must ultimately come 
to realize, as they now do, that the educational functions of 
the Church are, after all, so inclusive that they need to touch 
more directly upon life and to contribute more fully and con- 
sistently to the development of the whole personality and char- 
acter of its youth. That the parochial school can do so most 
completely is quite obvious. 
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Table XVII. Lutheran Schools in Relation to All Lutheran Synods, 1895 * 


Synods Sa| S09 
Be] 29 
Pennsylvania Min. 505 
I} New York Min. _. bby 
Aug. Swedish _._. 932 
Totals | 
General Council __. 9} 2,056 
Nissourine= = sce 1,986 
Wisconsin: _ == 2 309 
II| Minnesota _..... 107| 
Michigan: “aes. ex 14 
English Mo, ____. ee 35 
Totals 
Synodical Conference] 5} 2,451 
DOIMnNts ONiOw ene | 608 
Bulialogeeee eee 39 
Norwegian Ch. A. | 676 
United Norwegian 1,059 
TILVOWAT se eee 794 
Danish ee Saeee 66 
United Danish __. 145 
Immanuel) 2222)" 51 
Kinnishwoniec ee 44 
Michigang<23. 88 
Totals 
Independent Synods__| 15] 4,083 
Totals | 
General Synod _.. 24| 1,496 
United Synod South__| 8] 427 
GRAND TOTALsee =) = | 61[10,513 


* Cf. Statistics, eres Cyclopedia (1899), p. 455 f.; 


Lutheranism (1891), p 
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251) 300+} 200) 22,000 
358 771+} 669) 39,992 
417 370t| 46] 9,684 
47 40+; 79) 2,000 
17| 907; 132 
45 ib 15 547 
11 7 9 415 
65 69 72| 1,660 
1,986} 268 4 ia soll mare 331) 86,629 
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Roth, Handbook of 


+ Summer and part-time schools. 
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Includes part-time schools (probably 
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CHAP THR xAI 


The First Campaign against Public Interference 
and Control 


I. Compulsory Attendance and Language Legislation 
in Wisconsin and Illinois 


The development of the Lutheran school systems had for 
almost two centuries gone on within the nation without any 
particular obstacles being placed in their way by local, State, 
or national legislative restrictions. Elementary as well as 
higher schools had been chiefly under ecclesiastical or private 
control until the enactment of public-school legislation, and it 
was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that the 
public-school systems of the several States became so well 
established that private effort was no longer considered neces- 
sary and that full public support was generally accepted and 
enforced. There had been but minor conflicts in the change 
from one system to the other; the “battles” for free State 
schools and public control, for tax support, elimination of the 
pauper-school idea, abolition of rates and tuition, establish- 
ment of supervision, and elimination of sectarianism !) directly 
involved the citizenry of the entire nation, whose opposition 
to such vast social changes was no more unusual for their day 
than the wide-spread opposition to the necessary and ad- 
vocated social changes of the time are for our own. With few 
exceptions the churches were only indirectly involved, and 
history bears sufficient evidence that the Lutherans with their 
parochial-school systems neither opposed the public-school 
idea nor were inconsistent or undemocratic in their stand 
against sectarianism in the schools. 

Some opposition, however, had developed against paro- 
chial schools because of the demands of various denomina- 
tional groups for a division of school funds, as in New York 
in 1840, in Massachusetts and Michigan in 1853, in which 
States there were but few Lutheran schools at the time. 
Furthermore, the provisions of new State constitutions, in new 
as well as old States, prohibiting the use of public funds or 
property for sectarian purposes, as also the partisan pro- 
nouncements of President Grant in 1875 and consequent polit- 


1) Cubberley, E. P., Public Education in the U.S., chapters V, VI. 
Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 15 
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ical agitation as the result of the Blair Bill presented to Con- 
gress in 1888, had to some extent enlivened the question to the 
public; and, finally, the rapid expansion of the public-school 
system, the nationalization of objectives and principles, and the 
increasing centralization of control between 1850 and 1890, 
had crystallized educational thought and created a need for 
coordination of the individual State systems, all of which pro- 
duced a philosophy of educational policy which in its beginning 
stages already began to reflect the increasing mania for one 
standard and one common mold. 

The typical legislation which was initiated in 1888 in the 
city of Boston by The Committee of One Hundred, “inheritors 
of the faith,” whose object was “to preserve our public schools 
and defend American institutions,” resulted in such legislation 
as the Edward’s Attendance Bill in Illinois in 1889, the Pond 
Bill, and the Bennett Law in Wisconsin in 1889, the New York 
Compulsory Education Act of 1894, and subsequent legislation 
in other States. Also the propaganda and activities of such 
organizations as the American Protective Association and the 
National Reform Association reflected in their objectives and 
methods of attack less the attitude of the American public 
than the aspirations of ambitious educational administrators 
and the petty politics of demagoguery, which is evidenced by 
their failure in public referendums and in official execution. 
Nevertheless the campaigns which the legislation called forth 
were of inestimable benefit to the Lutheran school systems and 
to others, not only in guaranteeing to them, at the zenith of 
their numerical development, life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, but especially in arousing them to renewed efforts 
to fulfil more effectively for both Church and State the func- 
tions for which they had been established and were being 
maintained with much sacrifice, labor, and consecration. Inas- 
much as the criticism and dangers implied in these laws evoked 
clear and unequivocal statements of principles and policies 
from all district and general bodies throughout the Lutheran 
Church and consequently had far-reaching effects in the re- 
organization and improvement of their parochial-school sys- 
tems, it is essential to give detailed consideration to the pro- 
visions of these laws as well as to the expressions which they 
called forth. 


The Wisconsin Bennett Law enacted in the spring of 1889 
was the result of a reeommendation in Governor Hoard’s first 
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message to the Legislature (January 10, 1889) to “make it the 
duty of county and State superintendents to inspect all schools, 
for the purpose and with the authority only to require that 
reading and writing in English be taught daily therein.” This 
recommendation resulted in the introduction into the Senate 
of the Pond Bill, which provided for the control of private 
schools. However, as soon as the contents of the bill were 
made public, remonstrances containing some 40,000 names 
were sent to the Legislature, with the result that the bill was 
never reported out of the committee. Another bill, soon in- 
troduced by Representative Bennett under the title “An Act 
Concerning the Education and Employment of Children” was 
rushed through both houses without much opposition, since 
the opponents of the Pond Bill were resting on their previous 
victory and were caught off their guard by the harmless ap- 
pearance of the act. The authorship of the bill cannot, how- 
ever, be credited to Bennett; a Milwaukee German daily,?) 
which supported the legislation, later admitted that “the bill 
was not drawn by him [Bennett] but sent to him by the great 
center of bill manufacture in Massachusetts.” The reference 
made was to The Committee of One Hundred of Boston, which 
was directing an attack upon Romanism and Catholic parochial 
schools and presented in 1888 to the Massachusetts Legislature 
a bill which became the basis of the Bennett Law in Wis- 
consin and the Compulsory School Attendance Bill in Illinois, 
both of which were identical in language and provisions with 
the original bill, even as both were introduced into their 
respective Legislatures at about the same time. The enact- 
ment of the law aroused much protest in Wisconsin and 
initiated a wide-spread campaign on the part of both the Lu- 
theran and Catholic churches and the Democratic Party, which 
as a result of the new alinement of forces and promises of 
modification and repeal was swept into office for the first time. 
The text of the Bennett Law was as follows: 


CONCERNING THE EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF CHILDREN 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 
“Section 1. Every parent or other person having 

under his control a child between the ages of seven and 


2) Der Herold, Milwaukee, Oct. 10, 1889. 
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fourteen years shall annually cause such child to attend 
some public or private day-school in the city, town, or 
district in which he resides for a period of not less than 
twelve weeks in each year, which number of weeks shall 
be fixed prior to the first day of September in each year 
by the board of education or board of directors of the city, 
town, or district, and for a portion or portions thereof, to 
be so fixed by such boards that the attendance shall be 
consecutive; and such boards shall, at least ten days prior 
to the beginning of such period, publish the time or times 
of attendance in such manner as such boards shall direct; 
provided that such boards shall not fix such compulsory 
period at more than twenty-four weeks in each year. 


“Section 2. For every neglect of such duty the person 
having such control and so offending shall forfeit to the 
use of the public schools of such city, town, or district 
a sum not less than three dollars ($3.00) nor more than 
twenty dollars ($20.00), and failure for such week or por- 
tion of a week on the part of any such person to comply 
with the provisions of this act shall constitute a distinct 
offense; provided that any such child shall be excused 
from attendance at school required by this act, by the 
board of education or school directors of the city, town, or 
district in which such child resides, wpon its being shown 
to their satisfaction that the person so neglecting is not 
able to send such child to school or that instruction has 
otherwise been given for a like period of time to such 
child in the elementary branches commonly taught in the 
public schools or that such child has already acquired 
such elementary branches of learning or that his physical 
or mental constitution is such as to render attendance in- 
expedient or impracticable; and in all cases where such 
child be excused, the penalty herein provided shall not be 
incurred. ; 

“Section 3. Any person having control of a child who, 
with intent to evade the provisions of this act, shall make 
a wilful false statement concerning the age of such child 
or the time such child has attended school shall, for such 
offense, forfeit the sum of not less than three dollars 
($3.00) nor more than twenty dollars ($20.00) for the use 
of the public schools of such city, town, or district. 

“Section 4. Five days prior to the beginning of any 
prosecution under this act such board shall cause a written 
notice to be personally served upon such person having 
control of any such child, of his duty under this act, and 
of his default in failing to comply with the provisions 
hereof; and if, upon the hearing of such prosecution, it 
shall appear to the satisfaction of the court that before and 
after the receipt of such notice such person has caused 
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such child to attend a school as provided in this act in 
good faith and with intent to continue such attendance, 
then the penalty provided by this act shall not be incurred. 


“Section 5. No school shall be regarded as a school 
under this act unless there shall be taught therein, as part 
of the elementary education of children, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and United States history in the English lan- 
guage. 

“Section 6. Prosecution under this act shall only be 
instituted and carried on by the authority of such boards 
and shall be brought in the name of such boards; and all 
fines and penalties, when collected, shall be paid to the 
school treasurer of such city, town, or district or other 
officers entitled to receive school moneys, the same to be 
held and accounted for as other school moneys received 
for school purposes. 


“Section 7. Jurisdiction to enforce the penalties herein 
described in this act is hereby conferred on justices of 
the peace and police magistrates within their respective 
counties.” 

(The succeeding sections relate to the employment 
of children.) ®) 


II. Synodical Protests and the Joint Campaign. 


The storm of protest which broke out within the Lutheran 
Church was unprecedented in its history in the United States. 
The first action on the part of the Church was the expression 
of disapproval and fear of suppression voiced by each of the 
various district bodies as well as the general bodies within all 
the Lutheran synods. The WISCONSIN SYNOD, assembled 
at Milwaukee during June of that year, gave its chief con- 
sideration to the danger confronting its school system. The 
key-note of the convention was already struck in the sermon 
preached by its venerable President, Johannes Bading, at the 
opening service as also in his presidential address at the open- 
ing of the sessions, in both of which he laid emphasis upon the 
established principle of the separation of Church and State, 
pointing out the dangers confronting the Church and _ its 
schools, attacking the false educational philosophy which was 
becoming current, and uttering a clarion call “to stand up to 
battle with open eyes and strong determination against all 
such endeavors.” The objections drawn up by the committee 
and adopted by the Synod were chiefly an expression of the 


3) Laws of Wisconsin, 1889, chapter 519. 
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fear of abuse rather than an unwillingness to meet reasonable 
requirements. The Synod held that the observance of pre- 
scribed periods of attendance would necessitate attendance 
during church holidays; that prejudiced boards would set un- 
satisfactory terms and not permit its schools to set their own; 
that the law robbed parents of their right to send their chil- 
dren to schools of their own choice and could force them to 
attend public schools, since boards or local magistrates, who 
often were opponents of private schools, were empowered to 
determine whether a parochial school was to be legally rec- 
ognized or not; that the payment into the public school fund 
of fines assessed for improper attendance at parochial schools 
was a rank injustice; that it was an unwarranted demand to 
require private schools to teach certain subjects beyond the 
requirements essential for the welfare of the State; that it 
was tyrannical to prescribe the English language as the me- 
dium of instruction in the prescribed subjects since the duties 
of citizenship required only a limited knowledge of that lan- 
guage; the requirement would finally crowd the German lan- 
guage entirely out of the school; there was danger that the 
entire school-day would have to be devoted to the prescribed 
subjects and would necessitate the work in religion and Ger- 
man to be carried on outside of school-hours, thus defeating 
the primary objectives of the schools.*) 
On the basis of these objections the Wisconsin Synod made 
the official declaration: 
“A. We are not opponents of the State schools but 
consider and declare them to be a necessary institution. 
We are always ready to pay taxes to the State for the 


support of public schools. We are opposed to any and all 
appropriations of public school funds to private schools. 

“However, we stand upon our rights to establish pri- 
vate schools through our own means and to administer 
and conduct them without hindrance according to our 
Christian convictions and sound educational principles, so 
that we may educate our children as loyal and capable 
citizens. 

“We therefore protest against the assertions made by 
many, even by State officials,®) that our Lutheran Church 


4) Verhandlungen der 39. Versammlung der Deutschen Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Synode von Wisconsin und anderen Staaten, 1889, pp. 59—61. 

5) Reference was made to the superintendent of schools of Mani- 
towoc County. 
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is opposed to the public school and that our ‘parochial 
schools are a constant menace to the public schools.’ 

“B. We declare the new school law, in so far as it 
pertains to our parochial schools, to be tyrannical and 


unjust: 
“Because it jeopardizes the permanency of our loyal 
parochial schools . . .; 


“Because we would in some instances be compelled to 
send our children to public schools instead of parochial 
schools, which could not always be done without violation 
of conscience; 

“Because this law permits unjustifiable encroach- 
ments upon parental rights and family life; 

“Because this law is a contradiction of the spirit of 
our free institutions. ... 


“C. We therefore demand a repeal or such amend- 
ment of the law as will guarantee to us as heretofore the 
independence of our loyal parochial schools, which are 
maintained at our own expense. 

“We are resolved, if necessary, to give emphasis to our 
desires by recourse to the courts or to the ballot-box.”’ §) 
The above statement was published in papers throughout 

the State to give publicity to the stand of the Synod. As its 
standing committee it appointed President A. F. Ernst and 
Dr. F. W. A. Notz of Northwestern College, Pastors A. Pieper 
and Chr. Sauer, Teacher H. Graebner, and Mr. Christian 
Koerner. This committee was delegated to make a study of 
the execution and effects of the law, to supervise legislation 
pertaining to education, to follow similar legislation in other 
States, to keep the public informed through the press, and to 
take necessary steps to enable the Synod to attain its ends. 


Stand of Missouri Synod. — At the same time that this 
action was taken, other bodies of Lutherans gave the matter 
similar consideration and made official protests and statements 
of principle similar to the above. The Wisconsin District of 
the Missouri Synod, which included almost as many schools 
in the State as did the Wisconsin Synod itself, meeting in 
regular session at Sheboygan but a short time later, voiced its 
disapproval of the law for the same reasons and accordingly 
issued the following official statement: 

“1. By the law of nature as well as by divine com- 


mand parents are entitled and in duty bound to provide 
for the education of their children. 


6) Ibid., p. 62. 
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“2. It is therefore the right and duty of all parents to 
select such schools for the education of their children as 
they are convinced will best promote the welfare of their 
children. 

“3. In case parents neglect their duty, the State is 
justified in compelling them by appropriate legislation to 
the discharge of their duty. 

“4, If, however, the State assumes the right to edu- 
cate, unless for such cause, it is an infringement of the 
natural rights of parents. 

‘5. The conduct of the State in such case is further- 
more unconstitutional. ... 

“6. The new law is in violation of the natural rights 
of parents and the Constitution because 

“a. Sections 1, 2, and 5 make parents liable for the 
proper exercise of natural rights — the age of attendance, 
the length of time and place of school attendance, and the 
type and nature of materials of instruction; 

“lb. Sections 1, 2, and 5 reject freedom of religion and 
conscience. ... Section 2 places parents and children 
under the absolute power of school boards. 

“T. We are forced to oppose such legislation and to 
support such candidates and parties as favor its restriction. 

“8. To avoid all misunderstanding, we declare that 
we consider our public-school system a political necessity 
and that we are willing to support it in the future as we 
have done in the past... .” | 


All the. District synods constituting the Missouri Synod, 
being in session during the course of the summer of 1889, 
had the Wisconsin matter brought to their attention by 
Dr. Schwan, the President of the Synod; and following the 
example of the Wisconsin synods they likewise voiced their 
objections to both the Wisconsin law and an identical bill 
pending before the Illinois Legislature. The statements issued 
by them were virtually the same in argument and principle 
and agreed in all respects with the pronouncements previously 
quoted. It is not essential therefore to quote these individually; 
however, consideration needs to be given to the position of the 
Illinois District of the Missouri Synod against the Illinois law, 
which in a rather conciliatory way declared: 

“The State has without doubt the right to safeguard 
adolescents and promote the common welfare through 

compulsory attendance at schools... . 


“The ready concession of this right, however, does not 
obligate us to approve of such of its regulations for the 
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extension of its common educational program as would 
become inconvenient and oppressive for us or endanger 
our religious liberty... . 

“It is against all fairness to attempt to disturb and in 
some instances to destroy our schools, which are main- 
tained in the interest of the State as well as the Church, 
through an unnecessary prescription of school-days and 
subjects. 

“Tt is unreasonable that the State, in its attempts to 
restrict some undemocratic elements in the population, 
shows its gratitude to us for the truly patriotic achieve- 
ments of our parochial schools and denounces us who are 
the advocates of education in the same breath with which 
it condemns its enemies. 

“It is questionable when the State adopts legislation 
like the present without making it definitely clear that it 
shall not constitute a precedent to give the State the 
power to regulate every phase of instruction.” 9 


United Campaign. — By 1890 the various Lutheran bodies 
had marshaled their forces for an active campaign against the 
Bennett Law. The committees of the Wisconsin and Missouri 
synods found it vital to unite their efforts and to wage a com- 
mon campaign; as a joint committee they proceeded to effect 
a close organization of other church-bodies as well as prom- 
inent citizens who were opponents of the law and arranged 
for a public meeting in St. John’s Lutheran School, Milwaukee, 
on December 28, 1889. The latter resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a State Central Committee of 15, which was delegated 
to draw up a platform and an election campaign to be presented 
to a State convention. However, before this convention could 
be held, the municipal elections were held on April 1, 1890, 
in which much activity was shown in regard to the election of 
school officials. Local committees were everywhere delegated 
to direct the campaign in their communities, all acting on the 
policy that “we shall not vote for any candidate who does not 
pledge himself to work for the repeal of the new school law.” 
There was a State-wide victory for the opponents of the law. 
But the State Committee considered it advisable to continue 
its original program, and a well-attended State convention was 
accordingly held in Milwaukee on June 4, 1890. Following the 
example of the Wisconsin and Missouri synods, this conven- 


7) Verhandlungen des Illinois-Districts, 1889, p. 115f. — The later 
developments of the Illinois situation and the action of the Missouri 
Synod in the matter are detailed at the end of this chapter. 
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tion mapped out a program of State action and drew up a 
declaration of protest, which in substance and argument was 
much like those issued by these bodies. Several of the state- 
ments are of particular significance in revealing the just basis 
of their contention as well as their desire to cooperate in 
essential legislation; for example: 

“TI. d. We are not opposing the legal prohibition of 
child labor in factories nor a reasonable compulsory 
school law nor the right of the State to take action against 
such schools, as against any public evil, as are not in 
harmony with public order and the laws of morality. ... 

“TII. We declare that we, without regard to previous 
political affiliations, will vote only for such candidates as 
will pledge themselves to work for the repeal of the 
Bennett Law. j 


“TV. a. As loyal citizens, as defenders of religious and 
personal liberty, as representatives of a truly sensible and 
moral educational system, as friends of the English lan- 
guage and opponents of every intolerable suppression of 
immigrant citizens and their justifiable use of their mother 
tongue, we therefore call upon all like-minded, liberty- 
loving citizens, without regard to party or nationality, to 
unite with us to achieve the repeal of this unnecessary, 
contentious, and unjust law... .” 

This statement, together with details concerning the law, 
arguments against its several provisions, as well as informa- 
tion and detailed statistics concerning the Lutheran schools, 
was issued in pamphlet form by Christian Koerner,’) a member 
of the committee representing the Wisconsin Synod, and was 
broadcast widely throughout the State. 

A defense of the Lutheran position was likewise prepared 
by Pastor Dicke of the Missouri Synod and spread by this 
body, together with other brief tracts and circulars bearing 
on the question. In addition to these and much publicity in 
the press public meetings were held in many localities, with 
representatives of the State committee as well as the com- 
mittees of the various synods functioning as speakers and 
arousing the strongly German and Norwegian population of 
the State to a united stand. 


Synodical Action.— Further action was taken by the 
respective synods. Since the general body of the MISSOURI 


8) Koerner, Christian, The Bennett Law and the German Protestant 
Parochial Schools of Wisconsin. Germania Publ. Co., Milwaukee, 1890. 
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SYNOD met in 1890 for its triennial session, with no District 
body meetings being held that year, this Synod took official 
action in the matter, since the principles involved would 
affect its school system also in other States than Wisconsin 
and Illinois. It therefore appointed a General School Com- 
mittee to cooperate with the committee of the Wisconsin 
Synod; the members were General President H. C. Schwan, 
District President H. Niemann, Attorney E. C. Schwan, and 
Teacher Leutner (all of Cleveland, Ohio); as advisory mem- 
bers: Prof. A. L. Graebner, Prof. Theo. Brohm, Dr. H. Duem- 
ling, Rev. Fr. Lindemann, Attorney Tatge, and Prof. Aug. 
Crull. This general committee was empowered to receive re- 
ports from the District committees; to give advice; to consult 
prominent jurists; to publish articles on the school question in 
leading journals; to solicit contributions and lend pecuniary 
aid to District synods unable to defray the costs incurred in 
opposing such school laws; to recommend the appointment of 
committees in all Districts whose duty it would be to obtain 
correct information about all measures respecting schools, give 
public notice of matters of importance, publish pertinent ar- 
ticles in the secular press, to attend lawsuits, to procure funds 
required in times of election, find out the position of can- 
didates on the school question, and to endeavor to secure the 
nomination of such as it supported.®) 

The official declaration of the Missouri Synod as to its 
stand in general toward the relation of the State to the paro- 
chial schools of the Church was couched in these words: 

“1. Whereas the Word of God, our rule of life, enjoins 
upon all Christian parents the duty of bringing up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, there- 
fore all Christians who educate their children in schools 
are in duty bound to entrust their children who are not 
yet confirmed in Christian truth to such schools only as 
secure the education of children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, while at the same time it is with us 
self-understood that we are willing to make good citizens 
of our children to the utmost of our ability and that we 


also endeavor to give them the best possible schooling in 
the use of the English language. 


“2. Whereas in the non-religious public schools, wher- 
ever they are conducted in the sense of the non-religious 


9) Verhandlungen der 21. Allgemeinen oder Sechsten Delegaten- 
synode, 1890, p. 86. 
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State, not only Christian education is excluded but also, 
as a rule, things not in harmony with the Word of God are 
by way of instruction and discipline inculcated on the 
children and the spiritual life of Christian children is thus 
endangered and impaired, therefore we as Christians are 
in conscience bound to submit to no law of the State 
which is directed, or may be used, toward forcing our 
children into such public schools. 

“3. In accordance with our daily prayer, ‘Thy king- 
dom come’ it is our duty to preserve and extend the or- 
thodox Evangelical Lutheran Church in this country, and 
we are therefore in conscience bound to combat each and 
every law which is directed, or may be used, to the detri- 
ment and damage of Lutheran parochial schools, which 
are effective means of extending and perpetuating the 
kingdom of God. 

“4, Forasmuch as our Lord Jesus Christ says, ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world,’ and, ‘Render unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s,’ the separation of Church and State is 
for all times to be acknowledged as in accordance with the 
Word of God; and since God has in this country vouch- 
safed unto us the precious boon of religious liberty, we 
may not as faithful stewards approve of any legislation 
which tends toward a confusion of spiritual and secular 
affairs and endangers our religious liberty; and we most 
cordially approve of combating with legitimate means 
such laws as have to the detriment and damage of our 
parochial schools been enacted in the States of Wisconsin 
and Illinois during the past year, while, on the other hand, 
we, for the same reason, condemn all demands upon the 
public funds for the erection or maintenance of parochial 
schools. 

‘5. For all the reasons stated, we must, as Lutheran 
Christians, grant our cordial approval to the fact that our 


-brethren in the States of Wisconsin and Illinois have, 


whether in courts of law or at the ballot-box, taken up 
and hitherto carried on the contest forced upon them 
against such laws, and we are furthermore determined 
to make most energetic opposition wherever in other 
States such or similar legislation may be attempted.” !°) 


Synodical Conference of North America.— The Synod- 
Conference, the major organization, which included in its 


membership the Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and English Missouri synods, met at St. Paul in 1890. Since 


the 


constituent bodies had already taken action, there was 


-_ 


10) Ibid., p. 85. 
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little else that it could say or do. It had devoted an entire 
week to the consideration of a paper on The Doctrine of Civil 
Government, presented by Dr. A. F. Ernst, the vigorous presi- 
dent of Northwestern College, the Wisconsin Synod institution 
at Watertown. Dr. Ernst was the key-figure on the synodical 
committee in Wisconsin and was campaigning relentlessly 
throughout the State against the law and is credited with 
much of the success of the campaign. In the form of theses 
and antitheses he reviewed the doctrinal and confessional 
bases on which the synods were making their stand and 
sought through the same to give to the public a clear expres- 
sion concerning the righteousness and justice of this unusual 
action on the part of the Lutherans. Consequently, no further 
action was taken by the general convention except to approve 
the steps taken by the constituent synods and to declare the 
resolutions made by them as being also its own. 


Stand of Other Synods. — Other Lutheran synods besides 
Wisconsin and Missouri were involved in the struggle because 
of their educational work in the States of Wisconsin and 
Illinois as well as on account of their natural interest in 
a matter that concerned the Church as such. The action taken 
by them followed the same steps taken by the former bodies, 
and the committees appointed by them cooperated with those 
of the former and were represented on the Wisconsin State 
Central Committee. Within the OHIO SYNOD the Eastern 
District had in its 1889 session already expressed its stand; 
the subject for discussion at the convention had been an essay 
by Teacher R. O. Kieling on “The Necessity for the Establish- 
ment and Maintenance of Christian Schools,” !) which directed 
the attention of the body to the principles and policies of the 
Lutheran Church in the matter of its educational respon- 
sibilities toward the individual as well as towards the State 
and the Church. The President had already in his opening 
address called for a clear expression of their stand; he had 
emphasized that the position of the Lutheran Church toward 
the public school was not that attributed to the Catholic 
Church, and he had warned that there was danger that the 
hierarchical tendencies of the latter would also be ascribed to 


11) Kieling, R., “Die Nothwendigkeit der Errichtung und Unter- 
haltung christlicher Gemeindeschulen.” Verhandlungen des Oestlichen 
Districts, 1889, pp. 16—37. 
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their Church, even though it had always carefully distin- 
guished between Church and State. This address was pub- 
lished in its periodicals in both languages and given special 
circulation in the congregations. The Ohio Synod included 
34 small congregations in Wisconsin, served by 15 ministers; 
nearly all of these maintained schools, 27 being reported, with 
a total enrolment of 1,134 pupils, most of the schools being 
taught by the pastors. The Synod therefore had a vital in- 
terest in the campaign. At the sessions of the Northwestern 
District, which met at Appleton, Wisconsin, in 1893, action was 
taken in approval of the joint endeavor to abolish the “shame- 
ful legislation”; its declarations of protest and principle as 
well as active participation contributed much to the success 
of the same. 

The MICHIGAN and the MINNESOTA synods, which 
were closely tied to the Wisconsin and Missouri bodies through 
membership in the Synodical Conference, were thus indirectly 
concerned in the struggle; however, they likewise felt them- 
selves impelled to take action; they approved and adopted the 
resolutions of their sister synods and appointed committees to 
solicit funds and to cooperate in all possible ways. 

The IOWA SYNOD, like the Ohio Synod, was also 
directly concerned, since its 46 congregations in Wisconsin 
were conducting 26 schools, with an enrolment of 1,017 pupils. 
At its 1889 session at Waverly it appointed a committee to lead 
the campaign in its behalf in Wisconsin as well as in Nebraska, 
and the congregations immediately raised funds to help the 
cause. The general body, assembled in 1890 at Dubuque, 
issued an official statement on “The Position of the Ev. Luth. 
Synod of Iowa and Other States in Regard to the Modern 
School Legislation.” While predicated on the statements 
already made by Wisconsin and Missouri, it was a distinctive 
and clear declaration and gave expression to some points not 
previously stated, reading in its own translation: 

“Whereas during the past years several States, having 
begun to introduce compulsory education by way of legis- 
lation, were not satisfied by establishing a general prin- 
ciple on this subject, but legally defined what is a school 
in such a way that thereby the existence of our parochial 
schools has been brought into question, we therefore are 


compelled to express our position in regard to this and 
all similar movements clearly and unambiguously. 
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“1. We consider the public schools a necessity on ac- 
count of the conditions created by the Constitution of 
the United States especially in its relation to the Church. 


“2. Accordingly we, as American citizens, are obliged 
and are willing to contribute to the maintenance of the 
public schools and in fact have never refused to comply 
with this duty, although we are thereby burdened more 
than other citizens in also maintaining our own parochial 
schools. 

“3. Whereas, however, the public schools hold in 
regard to the Church an indifferent position and afford 
the children a secular instruction and education only, the 
dominant spirit being most frequently secular, in some 
cases also sectarian, and in some cases even hostile to the 
Church, we, however, being bound in our conscience to 
keep our children remote from everything which is ir- 
religious and to give them above all things a thorough 
instruction in the Christian doctrines as they are taught 
by the Lutheran Church, therefore the establishing and 
maintenance of Christian schools is with us a matter of 
conscience. 

“4. Not considering the fact that we wish to preserve 
for our children the precious blessing of the German lan- 
guage, the instruction in this our language could not be 
given up if we observe the present state of our congrega- 
tions, which consist mostly of recently immigrated mem- 


bers, if we wish to preserve our children for the Lutheran 
Church. 


“5. For the maintenance of our parochial schools we 
claim no support by the State and protest against the use 
of public-school funds for parochial or private schools. 


“6. Whereas we have to support our parochial schools 
wholly by our own means, we can not grant to the State 
the right of dictating to us either objects or language or 
method of instruction or the qualifications of our teachers. 


“7, Whereas we live in a country whose population 
for the greater part speaks the English language, we 
consider it a matter of course that we must give to our 
children a chance for obtaining a thorough knowledge of 
the English language. 


“8. It is our earnest endeavor that our children shall 
be instructed in all the elementary studies, not only. as 
well as in public schools but even better; we therefore 
employ only such instructors as make teaching a profes- 
sion of their life. 

“9 We are in favor of compulsory attendance at 
school if thereby is understood the general principle that 
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parents shall send their children to school, it, however, 

being left to the discretion of the parents or guardian to 

select the school to which they wish to send their children. 

“Consequently we are opposed to compulsory atten- 
dance at school if thereby is understood the compulsory 
attendance at the public school. 

“10. Whereas these our resolutions contain no prin- 
ciples of expediency regarding which there could be a pro 
or con, a more or less, but must be taken as the exact 
expression of that which we have found to be the in- 
alienable privilege and sacred duty of a Lutheran Chris- 
tian, who at the same time knows himself to be a true 
citizen of the United States, we protest against all and 
every legislation by which we are prevented from, or 
restricted in, exercising these rights and performing these 
duties. 

“11. We also declare it not to be in accord with the 
spirit of the Constitution of the United States, with the 
spirit and, in part, with the explicit wording of the con- 
stitutions and laws of the different States, when laws 
are made which limit the perfect liberty of religious life. 

“12. Further we declare that we will oppose such 
laws that restrain religious liberty and especially threaten 
the continuance or independence of our parochial schools 
with all legal and moral means, justly available, dis- 
regarding all party issues.) 

The Ev. Lutheran Synod of BUFFALO, which included 
7 congregations in Wisconsin and 2 in Illinois, with 6 schools 
in and about Milwaukee and 2 in Illinois, made no particular 
statement concerning the Wisconsin legislation, though it ap- 
pointed a committee to cooperate with the other synods. 
In its 1889 session it adopted resolutions presented by Mr. Pe- 
tersen of Milwaukee, advising its congregations to give more 
attention to the English language both in their congregations 
and in their schools, in order that the opponents of their 
schools would be silenced when raising arguments against 
parochial schools.) 

Among the Scandinavians, both the NORWEGIAN 
SYNOD and the AUGUSTANA SWEDISH SYNOD voiced 
their opposition to the obnoxious legislation. The general 
convention of the Norwegian Synod, assembled in Minneapolis 
in 1890, heard the report of its special committee appointed 


12) Bericht der Verhandlungen, 18. Versammlung der Ev.-Luth. 
Synode von Iowa u. a. Staaten, 1890, pp. 62—64. 
13) Achtzehnter Synodalbrief der Luth. Synode von Buffalo, 1889. 
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in the previous year, which indicated strong opposition within 
the congregations to the law since the Synod had a large con- 
stituency in Wisconsin and in Illinois and maintained a fair 
number of full-time schools in addition to its many summer- 
schools. Pastor Bredelson’s paper on “The Bennett Law” was 
given thorough consideration and formed the basis for synod- 
ical action, which included a translation of the paper and its 
wide distribution as a pamphlet. The Synod likewise seized 
the opportunity to press home its old position on parochial 
schools and to urge their maintenance within each congrega- 
tion, even if instruction would be given only for a few weeks 
each year.!*) 

The Augustana Swedish Synod, which was particularly 
strong in Illinois, with its center at Rock Island, expressed its 
opposition to some of the provisions of the law and agreed 
in principle with the other Lutheran bodies. However, there 
was a pronounced difference in some respects; its position in 
the matter of the English language, as detailed in a previous 
chapter, again clearly indicated the more general cultivation 
of the English language on the part of the Swedes, and it ac- 
cordingly stated in its official “declaration of principles” that 

‘it is the right of the State to specify in which language 

instruction shall be given in the schools, which books are 

to be used, and the purposes which the schools are to 
serve.” 

Contrary to all the expressions and the usual position of 
the other synods, the Augustana Synod also reflected its more 
hierarchical attitude and State-church tendencies in its state- 
ment that 

“we protest against laws that prohibit the reading of the 

Bible in public schools, but do not desire that the sec- 

tarian spirit shall be brought into them.” !5) 

This statement was evidently directed against the decision 
of the Wisconsin Supreme Court made at that very time 
(1890), which held that the use of the Bible in the public 
schools and the reading thereof by the teachers, though un- 
accompanied by any comment, had a tendency to inculcate 
sectarian ideas, that such use may constitute worship and made 


14) Beretning om det Synodenmoede for den Norsk-evangelisk- 
lutherske Kirke i Amerika, 1890, p. 74. 

15) Augustana-Synodens Protokoll, 1890, Sections e and f, p. 22 f. 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 16 
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the school for the time being a place of worship and there- 
fore was contrary to the constitution of the State, according 
to which therefore all Bible-reading in the public schools of 
Wisconsin was prohibited. This position of the court was en- 
tirely in harmony with the position of most Lutheran bodies, 
then as well as now, for which reason they severely criticized 
the Augustana Synod as also the General Synod, which at the 
time had advocated Bible-reading in the schools and had been 
quite influential in making this a legal requirement in its 
stronghold, Pennsylvania. 


Political Reactions in Wisconsin. — The political repercus- 
sions attendant upon the campaign of the Lutheran and Cath- 
olic churches were many and decisive. The defeat of propo- 
nents of the law in the spring municipal elections throughout 
the State had given the politicians a strong jolt. The State 
party conventions held during the summer of 1890 showed the 
Republicans standing by the Bennett Law, while the Demo- 
cratic Party, which included a large Catholic constituency, 
stood solidly against it. The Democratic platform adopted 
August 27, 1890, termed the law “a local manifestation of the 
settled republican policy of paternalism”; it held that 

“the ‘underlying principle’ is needless interference with 

parental rights and liberty of conscience... . 

“To mask this tyrannical invasion of individual and 
constitutional rights, the shallow plea of defense of the 
English language is advanced. 

“The history of this State, largely peopled with 
foreign-born citizens, demonstrates the fact that natural 
causes and the necessities of the situation are advancing 
the growth of the English language to the fullest possible 
extent. 

“We therefore denounce the law as unnecessary, un- 
wise, unconstitutional, un-American, and undemocratic 
and demand its repeal.” 1°) 


The Wisconsin Republican Party had believed that the 
enactment of the law would cause a tremendous rally about 
the party standard; on the other hand, it recognized certain un- 
necessary restrictions in it and accordingly modified its original 
stand and declared in its platform, adopted August 20, 1890: 


“We believe that the compulsory education law passed 
by the last Legislature is wise and humane in all its es- 


16) Wisconsin Democratic Campaign Book, 1894, p. 41. 
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sential purposes, and we are opposed to its repeal; but at 
the same time we assert that the parent or guardian has 
the right to select the time of the year and the place, 
whether public or private or wherever located, in which 
his child or ward shall receive instruction, and we pledge 
ourselves to modify the existing law so that it shall con- 
form to the foregoing declarations.” !”) 


Both parties made their positions clear through much cam- 
paign literature. The Republicans issued a campaign pamphlet 
entitled The Bennett Law Analyzed, printed in English, Ger- 
man, Polish, and Norwegian. Its heading was a picture of a 
district schoolhouse labeled “The Little Red School House,” 
and underneath were the words “Stand by It.” The Democrats 
issued a similar campaign book, also showing on its cover 
a picture of the “little school” and an appeal to stand by its 
candidate and therefore by the schools. 


Opinions of the Press. — The result of the spring elec- 
tions of 1891 was a crushing defeat for the Republicans. The 
large German and Norwegian elements in the State, though 
usually Republican in sentiment, voted solidly for the Demo- 
cratic candidates, who came into State control on a landslide 
for the first time. The Legislature immediately repealed the 
obnoxious law and thereby started another campaign on the 
part of the Republicans and proponents of the law to have it 
reenacted. The Republican papers in Wisconsin were seething 
in their denunciation of the repeal; some of their com- 
ments were: 

“There is not a clause in the law that can be reason- 
ably attacked. It was not objected to until the clerical 
hypocrites of the Lutheran Church saw, or thought they 
saw, an opportunity through the Democratic Party to 
strike a blow at the common school. They are enemies of 
free schools; enemies to them because they are a menace 
to any system of schools not free. ... The campaign be- 
came the most disgraceful of modern times. From first 
to last it has been a campaign of lies and fraud on the 
part of the Church and the Democrats.” — The Wausau 
Torch of Liberty. 

“The issues involved in the campaign just closed 
touch too closely the life of this nation to quietly submit 


to the pressure upon its throat of alien ecclesiastics.” — 
The Appleton Post. 


17) Ibid., p. 42. 
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“The principle of the Bennett Law is most seriously 
defeated. The majority of the people have sided with 
the Catholic and Lutheran churches in declaring that we 
must not enforce compulsory education in this State and 
especially must not recognize the English language as the 
language of the State or require its instruction to rising 
generations. Let the ecclesiastical control and domination 
go on until the people get sick of it.’— The Oshkosh 
Northwestern. 


“Although the Democratic Party has won on false 
issues, lies, calumnies, bigotry, superstition, deceit, and 
the whole catalog of frauds, the same issue will overthrow 
it in the next election.’ —The Badger State Monitor 
(Tomah). 


“The defeat of this campaign is but temporary; for. 
the principle upon which the victory was won is false to 
the very spirit of Americanism, and the bulldozing, dom- 
ineering interferences of any Church will not long be 
tolerated in this or any other State by the voters.” — 
The Spencer Tribune.'’) 


Favorable Opinions. — Prominent educators also declared 
themselves as in opposition to such types of legislation as had 
been enacted in Illinois and Wisconsin, as solicited and pub- 
lished by the Independent. Chancellor Crosby of the Uni- 
versity of New York proposed that churches be encouraged 
to maintain their own schools and that the public system be 
so organized that only the lower grades would be maintained, 
enabling pupils later to attend parochial schools and thus save 
the State sizable sums of money. The Hon. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, held that the public 
schools could not without the slightest semblance of justice or 
reason seek to crowd out the parochial schools and that the 
public schools should make provision to excuse pupils each 
week for a number of hours for religious instruction by 
churches. J. W. Patterson, Superintendent of Schools of New 
Hampshire, condemned any attempts to interfere with paro- 
chial schools as long as they do not jeopardize the welfare of 
the State; and if the schools were left unmolested, the in- 
terests, patriotism, and good judgment of the American people 
would itself solve the problem in harmony with the spirit of 
the age.!") 


18) Ibid., pp. 44—46. 
19) Ev.-Luth. Schulblatt, XXV (1890), p. 377. 
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Iil. Further Action in Illinois and Other States 


The Battle in Illinois.—A situation similar to that in 
Wisconsin, it was indicated, had developed in Illinois at the 
same time when the Edwards Law (named after the new State 
Superintendent of Schools, who had drafted it) was enacted 
in 1889. This act required that pupils in all schools, public 
and. private, be instructed through the medium of the English 
language in reading, writing, arithmetic, United States history, 
and geography, and that all schools would have to be approved 
to this end by county or district school boards. This part of 
the law caused no offense since it had been the general practise 
in the majority of Lutheran schools. One provision of the law, 
however, was unwarranted and therefore proved to be ob- 
noxious, since it required that “every person having under his 
control a child between the ages of seven and fourteen years 
shall annually cause such child to attend for at least sixteen 
weeks ... some public day-school in the city, town, or district 
in which he resides.” This obviously could completely rule 
out any private or denominational school, and it likewise could 
be interpreted as prohibiting any child from attending a school 
outside of the school district in which it resided. Since the 
congregational schools were often some distance away and 
therefore within another school district as far as some pupils 
were concerned, the law was a potential source of trouble, 
depending on the attitude of individual local public-school 
boards. Some of the latter attempted to enforce the law to 
the letter, whereas others were willing to approve parochial 
schools upon proper inspection as long as the required sub- 
jects were taught. 

The Illinois District of the Missouri Synod had protested 
against the law in a mild, conciliatory manner, as was pre- 
viously pointed out in the quoted statement made in 1889 at 
the time the law was enacted. Its unjust application, however, 
made necessary more determined action, and it appointed a 
special committee, consisting of Pastor A. Wagner (chairman), 
Pastor J. Grosse (secretary), Prof. Theo. Brohm, Pastor 
A. Mueller, Pastor L. Hoelter, Teacher W. Treide, and Messrs. 
F. Melcher, B. Edwards, T. Diener, and H. Zuttermeister. In 
addition to the above obnoxious provisions the law was at- 
tacked because of the interpretation given to it by some county 
superintendents to the effect that the law not only sought to 
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guarantee that the required secular subjects were “properly 
taught” but also “to protect the parochial schools against 
incompetent teachers.” Synodical members held that the 
teachers and pastors in their schools could not be held “in- 
competent” as long as they had had a training far superior 
to the great mass of public-school teachers. In defense of 
their position they quoted the pointed criticisms of former 
State Superintendent of Schools Raab, made to the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, concerning the gross inefficiency of the 
many village- and rural-school teachers in the State, taught 
largely by “young men and women who themselves still 
needed to attend the elementary school and whom they were 
putting into their schools to train the bodies and souls of the 
rising generation.” 

Objection was likewise raised by the Synod against the 
provision that the same text-books were to be used in the 
parochial schools as were employed in the schools of the re- 
spective district schools, since various items in such texts, 
especially in reading, history, and geography, were often at 
variance with Biblical principles and religious attitudes funda- 
mental to Christian education. 

The act was therefore branded by the Illinois District of 
the Missouri Synod as being a violation of the freedom of con- 
science in forcing withdrawal of pupils from a_ parochial 
school and forcing them into the public school or forcing 
upon them books “permeated by the toxins of atheism and 
irreligion.” It was likewise held to be a violation of the free 
exercise of religion because it interfered with religious in- 
struction in the schools, with catechumen classes, with the 
observance of such Christian holidays as fall on school-days, 
and made it possible to declare many faithful teachers and 
pastors incapable. The act was finally a violation of civil 
liberty, because it prohibited such schools as were taught less 
than five days a week (four or three), though the length of 
their term enabled them to exceed the maximum number of 
days prescribed by the law; and the type of inspection and 
approval delegated to local school boards precluded all justice, 
since these functioned both as accusers and as judges. 

The new act naturally became a political issue in the next 
election, and various candidates were strongly opposed to it 
and pledged themselves to its repeal or modification. The 
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Illinois District consequently in its 1892 session resolved to 
advocate the support of only such candidates as would work 
to this end; and its committee was accordingly instructed to 
examine in detail the political platforms of the two major 
parties. Both the Republican and the Democratic platform 
contained clauses advocating modification and “repeal of so 
much of said law as provides for public supervision over 
private schools.” Since, however, the Republicans were back- 
ing Edwards, the State Superintendent of Schools, who was 
responsible for the bill, as well as Governor Fifer, who in his 
campaign speeches had attacked the principles upon which 
objection had been raised and had heaped calumnies upon 
parochial schools, the committee declared itself in favor of the 
Democratic Party and its candidates as representing the most 
wholesome and trustworthy position. The Edwards Law was 
consequently repealed by the next Legislature, and the new 
legislation enacted was such as to guarantee the rights and 
privileges of private and parochial schools while providing for 
the regulation of attendance and supervision under proper 
limitations.) 


Further Synodical Action. — The Lutheran synods fully 
realized the necessity of continuing their efforts to safeguard 
their schools in view of the false information which had been 
spread concerning the character and objectives of the parochial 
schools as well as the attitude and policies of the Lutheran 
Church toward the public school and State relations. It was 
brought home to them, however, that they were much to 
blame for the situation. In their strong position on the ab- 
solute separation of Church and State they had too much 
neglected and ignored their public obligations to inform the 
public more directly concerning themselves and their work; 
their official transactions were all printed in German or Scan- 
dinavian; their services, conducted almost exclusively in these 
languages, could not attract outside visitors; they had been 
quite clannish in their social and church relations, too de- 
nunciatory of all that was not orthodox Lutheran, with the 
net result that the public was quite misinformed and could 
be readily misled. The Eastern District of the Missouri Synod 
because of such conditions, for example, complained at its 


20) Evangelisch-Lutherisches Schulblatt, XXV (1890), pp. 49—63, 
225—229, 265—269; XXVIII (1892), 172—175, 378—381. 
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1891 session that the English press and English-speaking 
Americans in general found it difficult to understand their 
position and the place of their schools in their work; and it 
therefore instructed its school committees to prepare pertinent 
pamphlets in both English and German whenever necessary 
and to supply them to the governors and Legislatures and the 
public of whichever State gave evidence of misunderstanding 
and harmful action. Much publicity was therefore given to 
them and their schools. The joint school committee later 
reported that it had circulated 388,000 copies of pamphlets 
and papers bearing on the questions in support of their 
stand,”!) which was only a part of the total amount broadcast. 
The major attention of the several synods, however, was given 
to a closer study of their own school systems, to the weak- 
nesses which had suddenly become apparent, to the need for 
improvements and reorganization both within the individual 
schools and on the part of the District synods and general 
bodies. 

Other States.— Further action was necessary, however, 
in other States because of the activity of the A. P. A. (Amer- 
ican Protective Association), a secret organization strongly 
anti-Catholic in its principles and objectives, which charged 
itself with the duty of protecting American institutions and 
professed to see danger in the existence of parochial schools. 
Its supporters agitated in public and private against the latter; 
its partisan papers, e.g., the Wisconsin Patriot, the Detroit 
Patriotic American, and the Indianapolis Loyal American, 
were extreme in their calumnious attacks and in the demand 
for an absolute prohibition of any private elementary schools. 
The organization, particularly under the leadership of its 
Massachusetts Committee on Romanism, introduced proscrip- 
tive school bills in the legislature of many States virtually 
identical in character with the Pond and the Bennett Bill in 
Wisconsin and the Edwards Bill in Illinois. Such bills pre- 
cipitated action in several eastern and central States during 
the early nineties; but since the Wisconsin campaign had 
aroused national attention, its effects were widely felt and 
largely influenced the modification of such bills even as it did 


in Wisconsin. 


21) Verhandlungen des Illinois-Districts der Synode von Missouri, 
1894, p. 63. 
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An attempt made in South Dakota in 1891 was defeated 
especially as the result of the work of the Iowa Synod, which 
broadcast its resolutions of 1890, sent questionnaires to all 
candidates, and through the influence of several favorable 
Senators was able to achieve satisfactory modification. There 
was a more determined struggle in Minnesota against the 
Stockwell and Knudsen bills, introduced in 1891, because of 
the strongly partisan attitude of State school officials. The 
State Superintendent of Schools had made the accusation that 
the “foreign-born, with foreign customs, foreign education, 
foreign ideas,” had neglected the education of their children; 
they knew nothing of American history, of American customs, 
of American principles of government, of American language; 
they despised the use of English among themselves and their 
children; such parents had torn their children away from 
their fatherland and were here standing in their way by in- 
culcating upon them the peculiarities of their nationality. The 
school committees of the Minnesota and Missouri synods 
directed a publicity campaign against the bills and were in- 
fluential in their defeat in 1891; however, they feared further 
attacks, as became evident in the interviews which they held 
with the legislators, among whom a Swedish Lutheran pastor, 
who represented Isanti County, expressed the intention of in- 
troducing another bill of the same type.*2) / 

The program of action in New York proceeded quite 
smoothly and was also carried on simultaneously with the Wis- 
consin campaign. School-regulatory legislation introduced in 
1890 was not passed that year; for the Committee on School 
Affairs appointed by the New York Ministerium, under the 
active leadership of Teacher Holthusen, pursued an active 
policy throughout that decade in dealing with the Legislature 
in regard to various bills of this type which were introduced 
at each session. The second bill died in committee in 1891, 
chiefly through the influence of an assemblyman, who was also 
a member of the committee of the Eastern District of the Mis- 
souri Synod. The Ministerium each year instructed its com- 
mittee “to watch for bills, to protest in its behalf any bill 
which would endanger the rights and independence of our 
Christian week-day schools.” 23) The 1894 bill, which would 


22) Verhandlungen des Minnesota-Dakota-Districts der Synode von 
Missouri, 1891, pp. 90—92. 
23) Verhandlungen des New York-Ministeriums, 1891, p.57. 
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have prohibited any instruction in any other language than 
English, was vigorously protested, so that, when it was enacted 
on May 12, it was done with the modification that instruction 
in English grammar was alone made mandatory. This com- 
mittee likewise made overtures to the Missouri Synod com- 
mittees as well as to those of other groups to unite their forces 
for action against any such legislation. 

Danger was always threatening in New York and also in 
New Jersey; and throughout the East, where the Catholic 
school system was more strongly represented than the Lu- 
theran, close watching was necessary. However, little more 
action was needed, since the synods had achieved their objec- 
tives, safeguarded their school systems, refuted the calumnies 
heaped upon them, and had convinced the public that they 
were, and could be, loyal citizens and advocates of public 
education even if they considered it advantageous and even 
necessary to maintain their own systems of schools. 


CHAPTER XII 


Improvement and Standardization of the Schools 


I. The Demand for Higher Standards 


Effects of Campaign. — The dangers that had threatened > 
the Lutheran schools turned out to be a distinctive blessing 
for them. They established more wholesome public relations 
for the Church and dispelled many foolish ideas that were 
current concerning democracy as well as education; they 
forced the churches to look more objectively at their schools 
and revealed to them many weaknesses which had been 
obscured to them by the much good they had always seen; 
and to the synods as such they emphasized the need of a more 
direct and more comprehensive administration of their systems 
instead of the laissez-faire policies which had largely prevailed. 
The agitation which had shaken the synods more than any- 
thing else had so far done thus became the basis for a general 
shake-up within their own ranks. They had learned their 
lesson and meant to profit by it, lest their schools would suffer 
the same fate that had befallen those in the older synods in 
the East, sixty and seventy years ago, when the transition in 
language and the beginning of the district school system had 
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brought a quick end to more than three hundred Lutheran 
schools. The problem then had been much the same as now, 
and it was up to the synods now to repair their fences and to 
cultivate their opportunities if they expected to retain hold of 
the schools committed to their care. ) 

The increased concern for the future development of the 
schools was evident from the very beginning of the struggle. 
The anti-Catholic propaganda being spread by the American 
Protective Association and the National Reform Association, 
as also the Blair Bill before Congress in 1887, had drawn much 
attention to the question of the separation of Church and State, 
which had always been a live subject with the Lutherans be- 
cause of their strong convictions and policies in that regard. 
Various synods therefore began making the issue the subject 
of study and discussion at their conventions. Synodical period- 
icals carried many items criticizing the tendencies within 
various denominations to play politics in one way or another 
in seeking legislation designed to promote their own tenets and 
objectives; and they especially assailed the activity within 
some Lutheran bodies, particularly the General Synod, — 
which Synodical Conference publications characterized as “‘so- 
called” Lutheran, —to advocate Bible-reading in the public 
schools,)) temperance reform, blue-laws and Sabbath-day 


1) This attitude, however, marked a modification in the position of 
the Missouri Synod, as was expressed by the Western District in 1870 
and 1871, which in a series of theses on The Proper Relation of an Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Christian to the Public-school System agreed to the 
principle expressed in Thesis XVII that, “whenever Lutherans can legally 
do so, it is their duty to work to the end that the Bible be not banned 
from the public schools.” The District Synod held that, while the prac- 
tise of using the Bible in public schools was inconsistent with the intent 
and spirit of the Federal and State (Missouri) constitutions and could 
therefore be legally prohibited, it would, however, “be idiotic as well as 
a grave sin against conscience should any among them for purely political 
reasons agitate against Bible-reading in public schools and thereby place 
politics above religion. . .. We shall make all endeavors to keep the 
Bible in the public schools whether it is ‘politically consequential’ or 
not.... We do not want to make it appear as though we were on the 
side of the open enemies of the Bible, with papists and freethinkers, who 
after the example of Herod and Pilate mob together and are friends when 
it is a matter of battling against Christ and His Word, as was evidenced 
in the well-known school conflict in Cincinnati.” (Synodalbericht des 
Westlichen Districts der Deutschen Ev.-Luth. Synode von Mo., O. u. a. St., 
1871, pp. 33—35.) — The position of the Synod after 1890 was, however, 
not a contradiction, since emphasis had previously been placed upon such 
practise within legal limits; since then State courts had ruled against 
such practise and thereby made it illegal, so that the Church could not 
support such practise under any conditions.— For the present position 
and public pronouncements of the Synod the reader is referred to chapter 
XIV, 5. 
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legislation, all of which the German synods in the Central 
States considered flagrant violations of the established na- 
tional and Lutheran position. A severe denunciation of all 
this was going on within these German synods when the Ben- 
nett Law struggle broke out, and it is quite evident that this 
sharpening of consciences had much bearing upon the vigor- 
ousness and relentlessness of the ensuing campaign. Thus, for 
example, an essay on “The Church’s Independence of the 
State,” read at the 1889 assembly of the Kansas District of the 
Missouri Synod, sharply attacked such sectarian and political 
movements; it advanced many applications of such tendencies 
to the status of their congregational schools and warned that 
their existence was more and more being jeopardized unless 
their churches individually were more sincerely concerned 
with the development of their own schools, so that they would 
merit public approval and prevent the demands for public 
regulation.?) 7 

Synodical Studies. — Throughout the period of the con- 
flict the action of the synods had been guided by a review of 
their educational principles and policies presented in the 
regular annual essays prepared for discussion on the floor of 
the convention, all of which emphasized the same truths that 
had been preached time and again from pulpits and in congre- 
gational meetings, in district conferences and synods, in 
church-papers, theological and educational journals, even as 
they were at the time giving much attention to the subject. 
Within the OHIO SYNOD Teacher R. O. Kieling presented for 
the consideration of the Eastern District a paper on The Ne- 
cessity for the Establishment and Maintenance of Christian 
Parochial Schools, which decried the one-sided goals, aims, 
and methods of the secular public school and argued for the 
harmonious development of a Christian personality in an age 
of materialism and spiritual indifference.*) In the NOR- 
WEGIAN SYNOD the Minnesota and Iowa Districts in 1888, 
1891, 1892, 1894, and 1898 considered at length such topics as 
Religious Schools, Parochial Schools, Concerning Christian 
Schools. The WISCONSIN SYNOD, during the campaign in 


2) Kaiser, C. R., “Ueber die Unabhaengigkeit der Kirche vom 
Staate.’” Verhandlungen des Kansas-Districts der Ev.-Luth. Synode von 
Missouri, 1889, pp. 7—67. 

3) Kieling, R., Die Nothwendigkeit der Errichtung und Unter- 
haltung christlicher Gemeindeschulen. Verhandlungen des Oestlichen 
Districts, 1889, pp. 16—37. 
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1890, recounted above, devoted five morning sessions to the 
discussion of Pastor R. Pieper’s six theses on Christian Paro- 
chial Schools, which reemphasized the educational obligations 
of the Christian Church in general and more particularly those 
of that Church bearing the name and stamp of that first and 
great proponent of compulsory public education as well as 
a thorough Christian education, the immortal Martin Luther; 
and in view of the public agitation against their schools the 
Synod was admonished not to forget that it was also its Chris- 
tian duty to educate its children to be as good citizens of the 
State as of the kingdom of God. During the following year 
nearly all the District bodies of the MISSOURI SYNOD de- 
voted their attention to similar discussions. Outstanding 
among these were the following: in the Wisconsin District 
an essay by Pastor B. Sievers on the question, What Is Our 
Present Duty in Regard to Our Schools in Consideration of 
the God-given Victory which We have Achieved in the Battle 
for Our Schools? 4) in the Illinois District, with its State 
struggle still pending, an essay on the duties of the family and 
the Church in the Christian education of youth; *) in the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon District an essay by Pastor J. Kogler on 
the necessity, benefits, and blessings of Lutheran parochial 
schools; °) in the Fastern District an essay recounting the bless- 
ings which its school system had brought it and for which it in 
this year of commemoration of the golden anniversary of the 
Synod needed to be deeply grateful;’) and in the Minnesota 
and Dakota District an essay directed attention to the need of 
teachers in its areas and to ways and means of providing 
them.®) 


4) Sievers, B. “Was ist nach dem durch Gottes Gnade gluecklich 
ueberstandenen Schulkampf nun unsere Aufgabe in Absicht auf unsere 
Gemeindeschulen?” Verhandlungen des Wisconsin-Districts, 1891, pp. 60 
to 84. 

5) Hoelter, L. “Von den Pflichten der Familie und der Kirche in 
der christlichen Erziehung der Jugend, damit sie beim Wort erhalten und 
selig werde.” Verhandlungen des IIlinois-Districts, 1891, pp. 21—89. 


6) Kogler, J. “Von der Nothwendigkeit, dem Nutzen und Segen 
evangelisch-lutherischer Gemeindeschulen.” Verhandlungen des Cali- 
fornia- und Oregon-Districts, 1891, pp. 38—55. 


7) “Der Segen unsers Gemeindeschulwesens, dessen wir in diesem 
Jubeljahr unserer Synode zum Preise Gottes billig gedenken.” Verhand- 
lungen des Oestlichen Districts, 1897, pp. 15—55. 

8) Von Schenk, W. “Ueber die Nothwendigkeit der Anstellung von 
Gemeindeschullehrern fuer den Minnesota- und Dakota-District: Der 


gesegnete Zustand unsers Gemeindeschulwesens.” Verhandlungen des 
Minnesota- und Dakota-Districts, 1897, pp. 12—40. 
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Even the ENGLISH LUTHERAN SYNOD OF MIS- 
SOURI AND OTHER STATES, an independent body affiliated 
with the German Missouri Synod, had come to agitate the 
question of schools. At its 1895 convention at Fort Wayne, 
at which it heard President A.W.Meyer’s doctrinal paper 
“Theses on Lutheran Church Polity and Policy,” it laid much 
emphasis on the sixth thesis, that “early and adequate pro- 
visions should be made by the congregation to feed its lambs.” 
Both the parents’ duty toward their children and the pastor’s 
duty toward the congregation made the parochial school vitally 
essential; the question of language was only a minor con- 
sideration, which did not excuse English-speaking congrega- 
tions from maintaining schools. Four years later, at Detroit, 
this synod again urged the matter in connection with Prof. 
H. Stoeppelwerth’s presentation of “Theses on the Parochial 
School,” which reaffirmed the general principles and policies 
within the parent body.’) 


General Interest. — The entire decade was one of study 
and inquiry, as revealed by the fact that virtually each synod, 
general as well as district body, studied one or more papers 
on the subject of schools and based upon them various im- 
portant resolutions governing improvements and_ policies. 
Bodies not maintaining full-time schools likewise debated the 
question whether to reestablish these or to extend their re- 
ligious educational work beyond the obviously inadequate 
Sunday-school period. The general interest in the question 
was reflected, for instance, in the fact that the Lutheran 
Church Review, the principal church periodical issued by the 
English-speaking synods in the East (which maintained no 
parochial schools!) during 1896 conducted a comprehensive 
“Symposium on Education,” !°) which presented, among other 
things, such articles as The Church’s Right to Educate 
(Shealy); The Church’s Need of Educated Men (Shealy) ; 
The Educational Problem (Kunzman); Hindrance to Our 
Church’s Growth (Kunzman); Parochial Schools (Hilleboe), 
all of which combined to show the need of more extensive 
educational programs, both on elementary and higher levels, 


9) Proceedings of the Fourth Convention of the English Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri and Other States, 1895, pp. 13—33; 1899, 
pp. 16—29. 

10) Lutheran Church Review, Vol. XV, Jan., 1896, pp. 1—110. 
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not only for the development of the Lutheran Church but also 
for the welfare of a nation whose educational work was prov- 
ing itself quite ineffective in the moral life of the public. The 
editorial comment on the question by Dr. Theodore Schmauk 
was lengthy and illuminating; though it did not fully agree 
with the sentiment and policies of the German synods, it rec- 
ognized the effectiveness of their programs and proposed a 
partial program of week-day education for their churches, 
which had abandoned their schools. In advocacy of an ex- 
tended program the editor stated: 


“The American Church already has a parochial school 
system which is not to be despised. In 1891 there were 
‘nearly 750,000 children in the church-schools of America. 
Of these about 568,000 were in the Roman Church and 
about 170,000 in the Protestant churches. There were 
a few in the Reformed, Moravian, and Presbyterian 
churches; nearly 7,000 in the Episcopal and about 15,000 
in the German Evangelical. But the great bulk of the 
150,000 were in the Lutheran Church. The Synodical 
Conference itself had perhaps almost 100,000 pupils in its 
schools.... Even the New York Independent, in its issue 
of October 3, 1895, made the statement without adverse 
comment that one of the chief causes for the remarkable 
growth of the Lutheran Church in this country was the 
fact that she knows how to hold her youth through her 
church-school system. . . 

“Our Eastern educators must remember that in the 
West the State is more often antichristian than in the East. 
The English Protestant denominations show far less re- 
spect for the rights of our Lutherans, often regarding them 
as a rich field for proselyting. And on the other hand, 
whole counties are often almost entirely Lutheran, and it 
both becomes easy to establish flourishing parochial 
schools and difficult to maintain flourishing State schools 
by their side. Such a condition will lead to complications, 
even where there is no conflict between the principles 
per se. 

“By this time it has come to be rather generally rec- 
ognized that Lutheran parochial schools are no menace 
to American free institutions.... The struggles of four or 
five years ago in the West in connection with the Bennett 
and other compulsory school laws have brought the clear- 
ness and justice of the Lutheran position to great promi- 
nence. The Lutheran position is antagonistic to the 
Roman Catholic position of union between Church and 
State; ... their schools are not established in the spirit of 
opposition and hostility to the public school. They con- 
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sider the latter necessary, as elementary education is the 
safeguard of our public institutions. They cheerfully pay 
taxes for public schools for the welfare of the State. But 
they also recognize the necessity of the religious school 
system for the welfare of the individual, the Church, and 
the State. They would probably be glad to relegate in- 
struction in secular branches to the public schools if there 
were any practical manner in which their main object of 
furnishing religious instruction could be satisfactorily 
carried out. 

“The whole question of toate education in the paro- 
chial schools is the minor but most difficult question. For 
the sake of holding the child in the pursuit of their main 
object it is the Lutheran ambition to offer opportunities 
in secular branches equal to those in the public schools. 
But except in the ungraded schools and in such centers 
as Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, and Philadelphia, 
where the attendance at the congregational schools some- 
times runs high into the hundreds, the Church cannot 
compete with the public schools in secular studies. The 
fact that often the pastor of the congregation must at the 
same time teach the parochial school himself is sufficient 
evidence of this inferiority in the secular branches. In 
1890, in the Missouri Synod, out of 1,140 pastors no fewer 
than 579 taught their own schools. 

“Nor is the parochial-school system as a whole so 
efficiently conducted as to be a credit to the Church. 
It lacks in thorough inspection, in normal training of 
teachers, in institutions for the education of teachers, and 
it confines its higher education and its liberal training 
very largely to candidates for the ministry, making very 
insufficient provision for the education of laymen. Further, 
it scarcely extends at all to the English side of the Lu- 
theran Church. It is, after all, on the basis of the English 
language that any abiding theory of Lutheran education 
in America will have to be wrought out. To establish 
parochial schools completely equipped for secular educa- 
tion throughout the English Lutheran Church in competi- 
tion with the public schools is an impossibility. The ex- 
periment has been tried in parishes and everywhere has 
been but partially successful. The only universally 
feasible plan seems to be to both acknowledge, and insist 
upon, some mutual recognition between the schools of 
State and Church, as far as the rights of each are con- 
cerned. Each must yield a part of the child to the other. 

“With proper primary parochial appointments and an 
awakened enthusiasm of parents we believe that the Lu- 
theran Church could hold most of her children in her own 
schools until they were eight years of age. With the 
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proper combination and effort the churches of America 
might probably secure Wednesday and Friday afternoons 
to supplement the instruction of the public schools, if it 
were once made evident to the State that the churches 
were in a practically fitted position to cooperate in the 
matter.” 1!) 


II. Extension of Synodical Direction 


1. THE OHIO SYNOD SYSTEM 


Within the Mid-Western synods, however, the agitation for 
extension of the parochial system became even more intensive, 
even as demand for more progressive and extensive synodical 
direction became more insistent. Within the JOINT SYNOD 
OF OHIO much interest developed as the result of the study 
of several papers on the subject of schools, particularly C. G. 
Gohdes’s The Ideal Parochial School, advocating necessary 
changes which had been brought to light in the legislative con- 
flict and in which the parochial school was held to be not only 
“distinctively American, Christian, and Biblical but the 
palladium of the stability and efficiency of our Lutheran 
Church.” 12) So, too, Prof. Theo. Mees’s articles on The Paro- 
chial School Problem,'8) and particularly the wide-spread pub- 
lication of Teacher C. Linsenmann’s essay on How can We 
Improve Our Parochial School System? 4) which proposed that 
congregations exercise all powers to promote their schools by 
the appointment of more teachers, abolition of tuition fees, 
compulsory attendance of all children in the congregation, ex- 
tension of the period of attendance, provision for better equip- 
ment, more prayers and zeal for the success of their schools. 
It likewise demanded that the Synod as such concern itself 
more with systematic supervision over the affairs of the 
schools — rather than depend on the poor and _ indifferent 
supervision on the part of pastors and congregational school 
boards — through more direct activity on the part of official 
Visitors to improve both their external and internal character 
as well as attitudes among the clergy and in the congregations. 
More advanced and efficient teacher training was held up as 


11) Ibid., pp. 105—107. 

12) Columbus Theological Magazine, XI, 5 (Oct., 1891), pp. 257—280. 

13) Ibid., Vol. XVI, 2 (Apr., 1896), pp. 81—90, 282—288. 

14) Linsenmann, C., “Wie kann unser Gemeindeschulwesen gehoben 
werden?” Verhandlungen des Westlichen Districts, 1897, pp. 37—60. 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck ily/ 
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essential for progress; but success would depend finally on the 
extent to which their schools became, to pastors, teachers, and 
laity, a passion, a deep realization of their blessings to the 
children, to the Church of God, and to their country. — 

To help improve the work of the teachers, a professional 
journal, Paedagogisches Zeitblatt, was issued, edited by Dr. 
Theo. Mees, president of the Teachers’ Seminary at Woodville; 
likewise a new Course of Study and Manual for Lutheran 
Parochial Schools was prepared by Dr. Mees and Prof. Karl 
Vogel, who later succeeded the former to the presidency of 
the seminary.) 

The necessity for concerted action within the Ohio Synod 
was becoming more apparent from year to year. Two years 
later Director Mees of the Teachers’ Seminary complained at 
the convention of the Northern District that the lack of proper 
interest in the cause was retarding its development, so that few 
new schools were being called into life and the supply of 
teachers was almost wholly confined to filling occasional 
vacancies. The Dayton Teachers’ Conference accordingly 
proposed at its next convention in 1900 that the Synod appoint 
missionary teachers to begin schools even as missionary pastors 
were sent out to establish congregations. However, the tradi- 
tional policy of Ohio as of all other German synods did not 
allow of such an expenditure of funds and caused a worthy 
suggestion to be ignored. The former District body, in the 
next year, again urged the missionary functions of the schools 
in both their curricular work and congregational functions. 
The Wisconsin District of the body, in the same year, also ex- 
pressed itself similarly in support of all these proposals in con- 
nection with its consideration of Teacher H. G. Seeger’s paper 
on The Purpose, Establishment, and Administration of Chris- 
tian Parisch-Schools.'®) 


‘Increase in Schools. — The increased activity of the gen- 
eral and District synods was effective in promoting both the 
external expansion and internal development of their system. 


15) Schulordnung und Lehrplan fuer evang.-luth. Gemeindeschulen 
in Nordamerika. Columbus, 1895 (72 pp. and 20 app.).— Pedagogisches 
Zeitblatt. Eine Zeitschrift fuer Lehrer und Pastoren. Herausgegeben 
von der allgemeinen Lehrerkonferenz der Synode von Ohio wu. a. St. 
Vol. I, 1 (Jan., 1890), 64 pages. — English and German, issued quarterly. 

16) “Zweck, Gruendung und Fuehrung christlicher Gemeinde- 
schulen.” Verhandlungen des Wisconsin-Districts der Allg. Synode von 
Ohio, 1901, pp. 25—53. 
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The fact that the number of schools increased from 145 to 203 
in the decade from 1890 to 1900 reveals fair growth; however, 
they represented but one half of the congregations incor- 
porated in the body (414). They were very small in size, as 
reflected in a total enrolment of only 8,097 pupils, averaging 
less than 40 per school. Only 94 male and 10 female teachers 
were engaged, leaving the greater portion of the work in the 
hands of pastors, who could not devote full time and energy 
to this work; and the missionary character of most of the small 
congregations, which were spread over an extensive area, 
made it a difficult problem for congregations to carry on the 
work or for the Synod to assist in other ways than through the 
training of teachers, moral support, and a limited measure of 
direction. 

Studies. — During the following decade there was little 
action taken in regard to the schools since the synods believed 
they had the matter well in hand. Various essays on schools 
and education were presented for consideration, particularly 
within the Northern District, on such subjects as The Fruits of 
a Well-conducted Parish-school;") How can We Best Safe- 
guard the Future of Our Schools? 8) A Comparison of the 
Objectives and Methods of the Public and Parochial Schools.!%) 
In a discussion led by Director Hemminghausen on his Ex- 
periences in the Establishment of Parochial Schools it was 
emphasized that a beginning must always be made by the 
pastor, by teaching himself, and not only for two or three 
days a week for a few months but full-time, for eight or nine 
months; more school sermons needed to be preached and 
more discussion of education carried on in home visits; atten- 
dance at the school had to be made a matter of conscience, 
a duty according to God’s Word. The lack of schools, it was 
held, was largely due to the fact that many, if not most, of 
the pastors in the Synod did not know the parochial school 
from their own experience, but, like too many of their mem- 
bers, had been educated in the public schools.””) Under these 
conditions it was doubted that the cause of the school system 
could flourish long, and time soon showed that these fears 
were well founded. 


17) Verhandlungen des Noerdlichen Districts, 1908, pp. 25—37. 
18) Ibid., 1909. 

19) Ibid., 1911, pp. 27—40. 

20) Ibid., 1910, pp. 63—65. 
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2. THE MISSOURI SYNOD SYSTEM 


The dominant Lutheran school system, that of the MIS- 
SOURI SYNOD, was least affected by the vagaries of public 
opinion or by indifferent attitudes within its own corporation; 
for it had always had, even as it still has, a supreme contempt 
for what the public thought about its militant stand for ortho- 
doxy, and its members were so schooled in the observance of 
synodical traditions and policies that any disregard of them 
cast a grave reflection upon the character and zeal of the 
respective pastor or parish. The “march,of Missouri” there- 
fore continued, following the lines of national expansion into 
unoccupied territories and into enlarging cities, gathering in 
the immigrant members who were still flocking in from 
churches abroad. If the new State education laws had any 
effect on the synodical position and system, they only con- 
firmed it in the convictions which it had developed and applied 
for a half century. There may have been some hesitancy on 
the part of many within the body to acknowledge the good of 
such laws and to welcome their observance in their midst; 
but it was soon realized that, as the barbs of opponents had 
been removed from regulatory legislation, the latter was, after 
all, proving itself quite beneficial to the welfare of the church- 
school system. Therefore some few decades later (1935) the 
present President of the general body could assert before the 
national convention of the Synod at Cleveland, — “State laws 
have raised the standard of secular branches in our schools, 
thank God! I wonder whether our teachers are fully aware 
of their tremendous responsibilities over against their Church 
and State.” 2!) 

Raising the standard of the secular branches as well as 
strengthening the controlling bonds also marked the activity of 
the Missouri Synod during this decade of reorganization and 
improvement. That there was a realization of its necessity 
was quite clearly indicated in the discussions on the floors of 
circuit conferences and District conventions. Already at the 
height of the struggle the Wisconsin District gave much 
consideration to the matter. The synodical essay of Pastor 
Sievers 2) on the question What Is Our Present Duty in Re- 
gard to Our Schools in Consideration of the God-given Victory 


21) Lutheran School Journal, Oct., 1935, p. 93. 
22) Op. cit. Dp. 40; 
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which We have Achieved in the Battle for Our Schools? 
provided the basis for an intensive examination of existing 
educational conditions both within and without the Church. 
The essay reviewed the materialistic spirit that was dominat- 
ing American life and influencing its educational objectives; 
it decried the spirit of indifferentism which was apparent in 
so many churches, not only among the sectarians but also 
among “so-called” Lutherans, who cared little about orthodoxy 
in confession and practise; it likewise took to task, because of 
their indifference, their own congregations, where, too, one 
heard much criticism against the Synod for its “obstinacy,” 
for “standing on its head,” for “denouncing other churches,” 2°) 
for opposition to demands to “let each have his own opinion, 
for who can decide what is right?”; “various opinions can do 
no harm, for we all finally believe in one and the same God.” 
So, too, other Lutheran bodies in their resolutions, as well as 
in their press, were becoming more and more caustic in their 
criticisms of “Missourian” doctrines, policies, and practises.) 
The Synod was therefore admonished to guard against a Ver- 
weltlichung within its own ranks, against the constant and 
cunning endeavors of Satan in the guise of opponents as well 
as professed friends to enact all sorts of legislation designedly 
for the welfare of their churches and schools. The improve- 
ment of their schools depended entirely on their own efforts, 
on the degree to which they valued them as a rare treasure 
committed by the Lord of the Church to their keeping; indeed, 
they needed to view the present menacing situation as a direct 
warning from God that in the future they might all the better 
recognize and treasure this special gift to them. 

The weaknesses which the criticisms of the public had 
brought to the Synod’s attention, it was strongly emphasized 
on the floor, needed to be removed at once in order that there 
would be no cause for complaint on the part of the State nor 
basis for excuse on the part of indifferent members. However, 
the improvement of the secular branches — against which all 
criticism was directed — was not to be done in such wise that 
the religious subjects were to be crowded into the background 


23) Such criticisms are even at present current within various 
bodies, Lutheran as well as otherwise, against various policies manifest 
in their synodical action, in their periodicals and radio broadcasts. 

24) Cf. Verhandlungen des Oestlichen Districts, 1897, p. 47; 1898, 
pp. 11—21. 
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in order that their schools might compete in all respects with 
the public schools and curry the favor of these “Anglo- 
Americans and nativists.” If that were done, they would lose 
sight of the “one thing needful,” would sacrifice their spir- 
itual birthright and trust for a mess of pottage; for the fear 
of the Lord was the beginning of wisdom and supreme above 
all else that paraded as education. Yet it was essential that 
they would fulfil all possible obligations toward the State and 
prepare their pupils fully for their civic and social and eco- 
nomic interests and therefore expand their work in English 
and in the other branches. 


Improvements.— The improvements suggested and agreed 
upon, accordingly, were the following: 

1. More efficient training of teachers. While the Synod 
had always sought to do this work efficiently, the extended 
character of the office made a more general and comprehensive 
training essential. Furthermore, the supply needed to be in- 
creased, since many schools were struggling along without any 
regular teachers or with inadequate substitutes. A drive 
therefore was to be made within the congregations for young 
men who were capable and willing to prepare for the profes- 
sion, even as the Synod itself needed to extend its facilities for 
training them. 

2. More liberal support of the schools, improvement in 
attendance and enrolment, strengthening of the teaching 
forces. Congregations needed to realize that teaching on the 
part of their pastors was only an emergency provision; greater 
efforts needed to be made to provide each school with one or 
more regular teachers. There were too many large classes; 
the statistics often revealed one hundred and more pupils being 
taught by one teacher, which could only result in inefficiency. 
Irregular attendance was too often tolerated and could only 
result in such legislation as was menacing their schools and 
work; and every effort was to be made to have parents keep 
their children in school until they had completed all grades 
and not to withdraw them, as was commonly done, as soon 
as they were confirmed, regardless of what grade they had 
reached. 

3. Professional improvement of teachers. The improve- 
ment of curricula and methods was directly dependent upon 
the personal development of the teachers, who needed to use 
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every opportunity for study and advancement; particularly 
was it essential that they regularly prepare for the lessons of 
each day, that they themselves fully master the subjects they 
were teaching. Therefore they needed to remember the words 
of their great master Luther, when he stated, “Whatever you 
understand well you cannot teach too well.” 


4. Cooperation between teachers, pastors, and congre- 
gations. The general campaign had shown them the necessity 
as well as the value of cooperation; all of them needed to 
remember its lessons and to profit by their experience. There 
was often too much needless and petty opposition. Therefore 
all concerned with the work and welfare of the schools needed 
to work hand in hand and to pull on the same end of the rope. 


o. Upward extension of the elementary system. Condi- 
tions were making it evident that, wherever possible, advanced 
classes needed to be added to schools, particularly in the 
cities; their children were thus to be afforded an opportunity 
to continue their education under their influences and would 
not have to seek it elsewhere. In this respect they needed the 
example of the Catholic Church, which was conducting a con- 
siderable number of such institutions for the civic and higher 
training of its own youth. 

6. Prayerful concern for the schools. The real success of 
the schools was ultimately dependent on the grace of God, 
which they needed to invoke in constant prayers; as Luther 
had stated it: “It is not our power and might but God’s that 
our children turn out well; where He is not along in the ship, 
there the journey never is safe.” Through their prayers, and 
through the zeal which such prayer would evoke, great bless- 
ings would come upon their children and schools; they would 
improve in wisdom and grace, in obedience, diligence, faith- 
fulness, meekness, in humility, purity, honesty, and truthful- 
ness; it would be just in the development of these qualities in 
pupils that their schools would prove themselves to the State 
and to the world as contributing most for the real education of 
the nation’s citizenry. 


Teacher-Training. — Of these several measures the one in 
which the Synod was directly concerned was that of teacher- 
training, and it was this work with which it immediately busied 
itself to bring about the desired improvements. The need for 
teachers, especially in the expanding Western Districts, had 
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already prompted a group of lay members, O. E. Bernecker, 
H. Diers, J. F. Goehner, and P. Goehner, members of the con- 
gregation in Seward, Nebraska, to offer to the Missouri Synod 
a plot of twenty acres in the city of Seward as well as a sizable 
cash donation for the location and establishment of a second 
teachers’ seminary. It was self-evident that the Synod, seeing 
its problem so easily solved, at once accepted the magnanimous 
gift and authorized the founding of the new institution; this 
was done at the very next session of the body,”) and in the 
following year the first building could be erected without any 
expenditure whatever on the part of the Synod. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether action in this matter would or could 
have been taken so early had this offer not been made; for 
the period from 1893 to 1898 was one of severe depression, 
even as in our own day, with much unemployment, with 
droughts and general strikes; it was the era of Cox’s army of 
unemployed marching to Washington (1894); it was a time 
of financial stringency when Bryan campaigned for the stabili- 
zation of silver and banks were crashing everywhere. The 
drought in Nebraska was so severe that synodical committees 
in other States needed to supply relief. Yet the Nebraska 
brethren themselves sacrificed much for the institution; the 
Nebraska District itself built the first president’s dwelling and 
supplied the needs of the school in various ways, all this to 
make possible the expansion of a work which it recognized as 
vital to the promotion of the ideals of Lutheranism.°*) 

The promotion of teacher-training thus initiated proceeded 
somewhat slowly at first, for financial conditions were every- 
where seriously curtailing all work. When Pastor George 
Weller took over the presidency of the new seminary and 
functioned as the first and only teacher, there were but twelve 
students, and the enrolments remained small until the turn of 
the century. There was likewise little demand for teachers 
at the time, so that in 1898 the unusual situation developed 
that there was a surplus of candidates for teaching as well as 
for the ministry, a situation which under like economic con- 
ditions has developed also today. The Seward institution for 
the first years, to 1905, carried on as a preparatory school to 


25) Verhandlungen der 22. Allgemeinen Synode, 1893, pp. 74, 75. 

26) Keinath, H. O. A., “Historical Sketch of Concordia Teachers’ 
College, Seward, Nebr.” Lutheran School Journal, LXX, Dec. 4, 1934, 
pp. 146—152. 
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the Teachers’ Seminary at Addison, Illinois, where students 
completed their last year of study. By 1905, however, ex- 
pansion of the institution was found necessary, and the Synod 
appropriated funds for the erection of a new administration 
building and a refectory, with the addition of much equipment, 
thus placing both teachers’ seminaries on an equal basis. In- 
creases were made in the faculty, and a_ training-school 
was built. 

At the same time improvements were made in the work 
at the old Seminary in Addison, particularly in the matter of 
more efficient training. A separate building for the training- 
school was authorized in 1898 and soon erected, which enabled 
students to carry on practise-teaching under expert guidance 
over an extended period. Until 1908 the course of instruction 
at both institutions extended over five years; but the total 
amount of work covered during five years was quantitatively 
as well as qualitatively easily equal to six and more, so that 
the teachers had always more than the usual normal-school 
training. In 1908 a sixth year was added to the courses at 
Addison and Seward, which brought the institution externally 
to the common standard. 


The Teachers’ Conferences. — The teachers’ conferences 
within the Missouri Synod were active during the decade in 
promoting the development of the teachers’ work. Realizing 
the need and the advantages of a closer connection with the 
general body, petitions were addressed in 1893 to the latter to 
extend to the teachers more than an advisory membership and 
to give them a vote in business matters, especially in the elec- 
tion of officials, since they were directly affected by the type 
of men put into office. The Synod, however, refused to budge 
from its established policy and refused the petitions “with an 
emphatic no,” holding that the constitution limited the vote 
to the pastors and delegates of member congregations and that 
any departure whatsoever from this traditional and well- 
established order might easily lead to arbitrary actions and 
long-drawn-out controversies.2.) A few years later the Gen- 
eral Teachers’ Conference again made a move for a better 
observance of their official status by protesting the action of 
the New York and New England Pastoral Conference of 1895 
relative to the dismissal of teachers; it raised the questions: 


27) Verhandlungen, 1893, p. 124 f. 
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“Is the call of a teacher invalidated whenever one or the other 
class in a school is abolished?” ‘Does the call of a teacher 
end with the abolition of his class, while a lady teacher in the 
same school (who had no call) was continued in office?” 2%) 
The protests were evidently directed against the growing 
practise of engaging women as teachers at the expense of the 
regularly called male teachers; for congregations regarded it 
as a purely economical measure, inasmuch as young women 
could be secured at half the expense. The Synod, however, 
was not ready to decide an issue touching on its doctrinal posi-. 
tion regarding calls and turned the matter over to the theolog- 
ical faculty at St. Louis for an opinion. — Smiliar situations, 
it might be mentioned here, are complained of also today, 
where financial stringencies often necessitate some curtailment 
of work; though the Synod continues reminding such congre- 
gations that the suspension or modification of a school does 
not automatically cancel a formal call, which, in the Lutheran 
Church, is permanent, the independent character of a congre- 
gation usually makes it difficult to enforce even in a discipli- 
nary way the official synodical position. 


Woman Teachers. — The appointment of women as 
teachers was becoming an increasing practise and appeared to 
meet with much favor in the congregations, not only for pur- 
poses of economy, but because of their popularity and efficiency 
with the younger children. Many of the male teachers and 
pastors were elderly men, whose sternness was at times not 
suited to the training of the younger children, and the reaction 
of both children and parents made the growing use of women, 
as in the public schools, a welcome and wholesome change. 
The Missouri Synod, however, viewed the movement with 
much alarm. At its 1896 convention attention was given the 
matter because the number of woman teachers had reached 
the sizable figure of 140. The committee report stated that, 
while the engagement of women for the lower classes could 
be viewed only with minor doubts, it was necessary to take 
care that such as taught also the religious subjects were 
thoroughly examined as to their own orthodoxy, so that they 
would not lead the lambs of God astray; it was therefore 
recommended that, if the movement continued to grow, nec- 
essary steps would have to be taken to set up a training- 


28) Verhandlungen des Oestlichen Districts, 1897, p.70. — 
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school for women, since the two teachers’ seminaries were 
restricted to men. The Synod accordingly in its resolutions 
voiced its complaint of the situation, expressed its regrets that 
the appointment of women was cutting in seriously on the 
calling of male teachers, and an admonition was given the 
congregations concerned that they should exercise the greatest 
of care in their use of women in the schools.”) 


Supervision.— The question of more extensive school 
supervision 3°) was taken up as the result of a petition sub- 
mitted to the Synod by the school board of Trinity Church 
in Cincinnati, which advocated that the Synod take a leaf from 
the example and experience of the public-school system in or- 
ganizing and conducting a supervisory policy. It was proposed 
. that each District appoint a full-time supervisor to visit the 
schools and assist the teachers, since the pastors and school 
boards, whose obligation it was to do so, often failed to do so 
effectively, either because of indifference or inability; and it 
was felt that such work on the part of an experienced man, 
who could take a neutral position over against the congrega- 
tion, its board, its pastor and teacher, would materially aid in 
improving the real work of the school. This was particularly 
necessary and would remove the cause for frequent complaints 
made by parents as excuses for not sending their children to 
the parish-school.?!) The general body hesitated, however, to 
assume this authority; it reemphasized the supervisory func- 
tions of the pastors and stated that, — 

“Tf a congregation has a teacher, then the pastor, who 
on the day of Judgment will be held responsible for all 
that is taught in his parish, shall see to it that a complete 
course of instruction in the pure and unadulterated Word 
of God is also properly applied as to the discipline of the 
school. Whether the pastor shall have the supervision 


over other matters of the school depends upon the regula- 
tions which the congregation has made in this respect.” ®2) 


29) Verhandlungen der 23. Allgemeinen Synode, p. 124. 

30) Supervision had long before been provided for as one of the 
duties of the official Visitors; the Synod’s constitution as well as the 
District constitutions invariably made such stipulations. Its application, 
however, varied much. 

31) “Ueber Schulvisitationen in unseren synodalen Gemeinde- 
schulen.” Ev.-Lutherisches Schulblatt, XXXIV, 8. (Aug., 1899), pp. 249 
to 255.— “Was koennte zur Hebung unserer Schulen geschehen?” — 
Ibid., XX XVIII, 9 (Sept., 1903), pp. 257—262. 

32) Verhandlungen, 1899, p. 34. 
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The submitted program, it was resolved, was to be pub- 
lished at once in the Schulblatt, the official school journal, so 
that the conferences and District synods might study it. But 
nothing further was done in the matter. The Synod had some 
years before (1896) strongly urged the Visitors to be more 
concerned with regular visitation, in accordance with constitu- 
tional stipulations; for investigation had revealed that in some 
schools no visitation had been made for 10, 15, 20, and even 
28 years. It now again urged that the Visitors appointed by 
each pastoral conference make regular and due inquiry con- 
cerning the schools. Twenty years passed, however, before 
the Synod adopted a similar plan, since there was much opposi- 
tion to overcome; the congregations were quite jealous of their 
own prerogatives, even as the pastors themselves were never 
any too ready to delegate too much authority over themselves 
to some official or other; the word “supervisor” or “super- 
intendent” was anathema to them; even a “visitor” or “sec- 
retary,’ with very limited powers, was often looked at askance. 
As a result of such impediments to coordination the progres- 
sive internal development of the schools suffered and a laissez- 
faire policy was pursued as far as the teaching itself was con- 
cerned. But the Church trusted in the ability of its teachers, 
most of whom were tried and true veterans in the service, 
devoting their lifetime to the pursuit of a noble calling and 
serving the Church in their humble way. 


Public Recognition. — The Missouri Synod could there- 
fore well be proud of its educational achievement and was not 
ashamed to hold up to the gaze of the nation and the world 
the work which it was doing. When, accordingly, the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition was planned for 1904 by the city of 
St. Louis, — which was the old established center of activity 
of the Synod, — the body took steps to present an exhibit of 
its schools “to serve as a testimony of God’s goodness and 
grace in having given to the Synod the great treasure of paro- 
chial schools; ... to offer evidence to opponents of parochial 
schools and to the entire world that the schools of the Synod 
were not exclusively religious schools or German schools but 
that they embraced all the studies of the public-school cur- 
riculum; ... to encourage the Lutheran Christians and con- 
gregations gratefully to continue their noble efforts in behalf 
of congregational schools, the precious treasure of the Lu- 
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theran Church.” The exhibit was the only one of its kind for 
private elementary schools. While only one tenth of the 
schools — 261 schools and 460 teachers — exhibited materials, 
it represented school-work from 27 different States, executed 
under a great variety of conditions and circumstances, often 
under restrictions and difficulties unknown to the public-school 
systems. In addition to the school exhibit the Teachers’ Sem- 
inary at Addison, Illinois, placed on exhibition samples of 
regular class-work and examination papers, illustrating all the 
courses of instruction at the institution, including English and 
German language, history, geography, physiology, chemistry, 
zoology, botany, arithmetic, catechetical exercises, penman- 
ship, drawing, and harmony.*) 


The school exhibit included the following items: 


Bounce. VOlUMmesrOl sw ritvenw Ok -22 5-9) 5 et ee 739 
Bound avoltmestoimorawines ie ee ee oat ple ee whet | 72 
BOO LG SLANG Ole SCIOO lS weitere rere es Ed OE ay 809 
dearcotandebeaUtiluMmCcoLectionLOl INSeCtsc. 2 tee Pe 1 
Collection of schoolbooks and helps, compiled and published under 
the auspices of Synod by Concordia Publishing House at 
Leaf cabinet containing specimens of written work _ il 
Leaf cabinet containing specimens of drawing and photographs _. 1 
{ceatneabinetsecontaining  pnotograpns Only 2.2 «4... 2822) se 1 
Leaf cabinet containing specimens of drawings from the Teachers’ 
SoMmiNaryeraye a aisON 22s seeds See awe Ae REPT Es 1 
Bound volumes of written work from the same institution 10 


Bound volumes of written work from the Walther College at St.Louis 4 


The school-work exhibited was all regular class-work, 80 to 100 
per cent. of all papers written in the school being shown. 


The different branches were represented as follows: Papers 
Pio @lish= lan Guage w OF Ky sane ba 8s oe a eee tS 23,366 
(Init oa Late eISE OU yi ese a teas ae Sa ae Se ke ee 2,929 
RICOCTAD Valeo mere ine SRR a MEN SIAS BENE ag ed he ad EAR 6,788 
PATHETIC LIC Cmremee rte A ete SAR Se a he a 13,819 
dS) DYER oye Wier f Cae met a ee Ae = ee, Sere oe ete ie ed ee 7,022 
Gerla laneuage awvorkw 2 ba pede etre tele eee A) ee 14,143 


Quite a number of papers showed work in physiology, zoology, 
botany, general history, shorthand, and bookkeeping.34) 


This exhibit was placed in the Lutheran Exhibit Hall and 
was examined by a large number of people, fourteen thousand 
registering their names. Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, for many years Superintendent of 
Schools in St. Louis and well acquainted with the Lutheran 


33) Lindemann, F., Exhibit of Parochial Schools, in connection with 
the German Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 1904. (16 pages.) - 

34) Kaeppel, A., “Lutheran Parochial Schools.” Report of the 
Commissioner of Education, U.S. Dept. of the Interior, 1904, p. 992. 
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work, wrote to the Addison faculty that he had twice visited 
the exhibit “with increasing interest”; likewise Dr. Rud. 
Tombo of Columbia University, in an article entitled Wander- 
ing through the Palace of Education at St. Louis, stated: 


“I must mention one more exhibit, which may not fit 
into the picture of our public-school system but neverthe- 
less is equally interesting: I refer to the exhibit of 
German-American congregational schools. In a spacious 
hall near the entrance to the Palace of Education 263 con- 
gregational schools of the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States presented an 
exhibit that breathed the German spirit. Here we found 
system. Here we found the thoroughness which was lack- 
ing in the exhibits of public schools. All subjects of in- 
struction in the schools are proportionately displayed in 
the exhibits of the pupils’ work: English language; his- 
tory of the United States; geography; arithmetic; relig- 
ion; German language; physiology; zoology; botany; 
world history; calligraphy; drawing. In these schools 
religion and German is taught in addition to the sub- 
jects taught in public schools, but whosoever will may 
convince himself by an examination of the work exhibited 
that the education of the pupils of these schools as citizens 
of the country is by no means inferior to that of the pupils 
of the public schools. The decision of the judges to award 
the prize to the exhibit of the Synod I count most jus- 
tifiable.” *5) 


3. THE JOINT WISCONSIN SYNOD SYSTEM 


The first movement within the Wisconsin Synod toward 
effecting a reorganization was the appointment of a School 
Committee to take the matter in hand; this was done in 
1889 at the same time that action began against the new 
State education law. The committee, consisting of Professors 
Ernst, Notz, and Kammeier and Teachers Fritzke, Kneyse, 
and Jahr, was given the duty 

“to provide for the development of uniform courses 
of study for the parochial schools; 
“to make a thorough canvass for data and compile 

a comprehensive and detailed statistical report on its 

school system; 

“to give publicity to its findings in synodical organs 
and in whatever way found expedient.’ *) 


35) Verhandlungen, 1905, p. 170. 
36) Verhandlungen der 39. Versammlung der Deutschen Ev.-Luthe- 
rischen Synode von Wisconsin u. anderen Staaten, 1889. 
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The Synod indeed needed to know more about its own 
educational status. So far its reports had been very deficient, 
giving no other information than the number of schools; it had 
indeed in 1882 adopted a memorial from the Teachers’ Con- 
ference requesting more comprehensive annual statistical re- 
ports on schools, but the pastors never furnished the desired 
data and were negligent in doing so for some years to come. 


Report on Schools. — The report, as now completed and 
published in the special pamphlet issued by the general State 
committee conducting the legislative campaign, contained for 
the first time a wealth of information, which included data on 
the size of congregations, character of the schools, male and 
female teachers, enrolments, language instruction. It revealed 
conditions which were not generally known: one third of the 
150 synodical schools in the State of Wisconsin were in the city 
of Milwaukee; pupils attending individual schools came from 
far distances, the congregational schools drawing pupils from 
as many as 24 school districts (public), with an average of six 
to seven for each school; terms were too short, since those 
of more than one third of the schools, chiefly in rural sections, 
ran for fewer than six months; the medium of instruction was 
about equally divided between German only and both German 
and English; it was stated that in the case of some 50 rural 
schools which offered no work whatever in English and con- 
ducted a shorter term, this was done because during the rest 
of the school-year pupils attended also the public district 
schools, where they were learning all the English they needed. 
Emphasis was laid upon the last-named fact to repudiate the 
public criticisms that they did not favor the use of English. 
These ‘half-and-half schools” were some ten years later as- 
sailed as being a violation of the principle upon which the 
school system was being maintained; if the Church needed 
to undertake any phase of a child’s education, it needed to do 
so completely and adequately.*") 

The appointment in 1891 of Dr. F. W. A. Notz, of the fac- 
ulty of Northwestern College, as Secretary of Schools was 
another move looking toward improvement. A man highly 
respected in educational circles, recipient of doctoral honors 
from leading German universities, editor of the synodical 


37) Ibid., 1892, p.71; 1893, p.64; 1905, p. 46. 
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Schulzeitung, he was well able to guide the campaign in such 
a manner as to safeguard the schools as well as to develop the 
system, and under his direction the new courses of study for 
smaller and larger schools were prepared in collaboration with 
a committee appointed by the General Teachers’ Conference.*’) 
However, his work as secretary was limited very much by the 
unwillingness of pastors to delegate any authority in the matter 
to some one else; even the matter of furnishing detailed 
statistics was soon cut down again to a minimum, until the 
new statistician, A. Toepel, some ten years later (1903), was 
able to compile a very detailed report. 


New Organization.— The year 1892 brought a great 
change in the general synodical organization. An organic 
union was effected with the Michigan and Minnesota synods, 
which so far had maintained only fraternal relations with 
Wisconsin. The new organization, which adopted the name 
Die Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Synode von Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Michigan und anderen Staaten,’) helped 
to consolidate the efforts of the three bodies in all phases of 
their work and eliminated much harmful and expensive dupli- 
cation and competition. Since each maintained its own theo- 
logical seminary, at Wauwatosa, New Ulm, and Saginaw, 
respectively, immediate steps were taken to establish a new 
set-up: the Wauwatosa institution became the theological 
school; Dr. Martin Luther College at New Ulm was to include 
both a “proseminary,” or preparatory school for theological 
students, and a General Teachers’ Seminary for the training 
of parochial-school teachers (52 new students enrolled in one 
year at New Ulm); the normal department at Northwestern 
College was discontinued; and the Michigan Seminary became 
a proseminary (academy) to prepare students for admission 
to the Watertown or the New Ulm institution. The President 
of the Wisconsin District in his next annual report called at- 
tention to the vital role which the new normal school would 
assume in its new program, especially since there was a serious 
dearth of qualified teachers. Appeals were made for its sup- 


38) Dr. Notz was the author of the article “Parochial School Sys- 
tems” in The Columbian History of Education in Wisconsin and of the 
article “The Lutheran Church and Education in the United States” in 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education. 

39) At present The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin 
and Other States. 
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port so that the school plant could be expanded and a thorough 
and standardized course of training could immediately be in- 
troduced. 


Improvements. — With the existence of a proper teacher- 
training institute the teachers felt justified in making a demand 
for a higher standard of work. A petition was accordingly 
drawn up in 1894 by the General Teachers’ Conference re- 
questing —as had previously been done at various times — 
that the Synod enforce its constitutional provision that teachers 
attend the general Synodical and District conventions and 
teachers’ conferences; also, that the pastors cooperate more 
whole-heartedly in making it possible for them to leave their 
schools to attend such meetings. Complaint was further made 
of “an evil situation which had developed over a period of 
years,” in that the Synod had at various times accepted into 
its membership teachers who could furnish no testimonials as 
to their qualifications, even such as because of unsatisfactory 
preparation had been denied admission to the normal division 
at Northwestern College. The Synod recognized the justice 
of the several complaints and resolved that “hereafter the 
Synod shall admit to membership no teacher who cannot 
furnish satisfactory credits from an acceptable institution.” 

The new union also enabled the body to introduce uniform 
courses and text-books for all the schools, according to the 
statement of purpose included in the new constitution. The 
Ev.-Luth. Schulzeitung, the school journal edited for the past 
twenty-five years by Dr. Notz, was turned over to the faculty 
at New Ulm; but the publication never enjoyed adequate 
circulation and support, even though it was enlarged and de- 
signed to reach not only the teachers, but also the clergy and 
the laity; its publication was therefore discontinued in 1906. 


Teachers. — The engagement of woman teachers was also 
gaining in favor as in other parochial- and public-school 
systems. In 1893 there was a total of 166 teachers in the 141 
schools of the Wisconsin Synod, 95 male teachers, 47 pastors, 
and 24 women. In the Minnesota Synod there was but 1 wo- 
man among the 14 teachers, whereas 28 pastors were teaching 
their schools, which totaled 56. In the Michigan Synod, which 
had 42 schools, there were 6 men and 2 women and 29 pastors 
as teachers. The total for the Joint Synod recorded for 1895 
was 278 schools, with an enrolment of 14,324 pupils; the teach- 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 1s 
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ing forces included 146 pastors and 147 teachers, among whom 
there were 27 women. The annual increase in the number of 
the latter induced the Synod to make its normal school coedu- 
cational at the outset, and the year 1898 saw the first young 
woman graduating from the institution and leading the proces- 
sion which was to increase from year to year. 

The supply of teachers, as the result of the new policy, 
soon appeared to exceed the demand. The 1899 report of the 
President of the Joint Synod accordingly urged that attention 
be given the matter, not in cutting the supply but in increasing 
the number of positions. Too many larger congregations well 
able to support a teacher were failing to do so and were either 
throwing the burden upon their pastor or not maintaining 
a school at all. There was still too much indifference con- 
cerning schools, too much disregard of the fact that their 
churches had grown largely out of their schools. The congre- 
gations were reminded of their experience in their mission- 
work among the heathen and among the Indians and Negroes, 
where schools were even more essential than churches and 
were the only hope for the future; they needed to heed the 
sentiment growing even within English congregations, which 
were realizing that a sound and consistent Christianity was im- 
possible without a thorough and complete Christian education. 

The expansion of the school system was not keeping pace 
with the expansion of the Synod, though there was a sub- 
stantial increase in the next decade, which brought the total 
number of schools in the Joint Synod to 354 within its 478 
congregations; there were, however, but 113 teachers in these 
schools, since the many schools added were chiefly small rural 
schools in the congregations established as the result of a more 
extensive missionary program. Attention was given the matter 
at various times, chiefly in the form of synodical essays and 
floor discussions. In 1904 Pastor J. F. G. Harders of Milwaukee 
presented a paper on the question, What Is Essential for the 
Welfare and Progress of Our Lutheran School System?,*) in 
which emphasis was laid upon the justification and necessity 
of such a system; upon its development, so as to include each 
and every child; upon its improvement, so that in its achieve- 
ments and extent it would be as perfect as possible. Since the 


40) Verhandlungen, 1904, pp. 27—68; 1905, pp. 30—62. 
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competition of the public-school systems was becoming more 
and more intense because of their vast improvements, they 
needed to bend every effort toward the provision of better 
teachers, better equipment, better texts and courses, to attain 
higher achievements and results. The paper was continued 
at the next annual session; but as the essayist was ill,*) 
Prof. A. Pieper read the paper and led the discussion. Not 
only were the weaknesses of their system and policies vigor- 
ously exposed, and not only were the schools held up as being 
an inviolable, sacred obligation, but a strong demand was made 
for the upward extension of the system, for the establishment 
of coeducational and secondary schools throughout. their own 
church circles. There was grave danger, it was pointed out, 
that their churches more and more, from decade to decade, 
would become “the Church of the lesser educated population 
of the country.” The academic divisions at Watertown and 
New Ulm had been opened to young men and women, and 
commercial courses had been introduced; and a Lutheran high 
school had been established in Milwaukee under non-synodical 
auspices; but three such schools were utterly insufficient to 
serve the needs of their far-flung churches; they needed 
secondary schools in the larger cities and in strategic centers 
accessible to many. Lutheranism had always stood for higher 
- education; Luther had strongly advocated high schools, and 
the Lutheran Church of Germany had led the world in the 
development of the most comprehensive and advanced educa- 
tional systems. Prof. A. Pieper likewise presented a forceful 
paper on Jugenderziehung to the Nebraska District at its 1905 
sessions.) 

It was time indeed that the German Lutherans should 
arouse themselves from their disregard for more general 
higher education. Their entire endeavor as synods had been 
directed toward the training of pastors and teachers; but no 
opportunities were provided the people, who were urged to 
promote and finance Christian education, to enjoy its benefits 
in its vital higher aspects, and their synods were suffering ter- 
ribly from the lack of intelligent leadership, particularly on the 


41) Pastor Harders went to Arizona to regain his health and re- 
mained there to expand the missionary and educational program among 
the Apaches, as will be detailed in the following chapter. 


42) Verhandlungen des Nebraska-Districts der Deutschen Ev.-Luth. 
Synode von Wis. u. a. St., 1905, pp. 9—48. 
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part of the laity. The older bodies in the East, as also the 
Scandinavians in the Mid-West, had been more foresighted in 
this regard; but the Wisconsin Synod, like the entire Synod- 
ical Conference, was content to let matters go on as they were; 
and twenty years passed before the repeated proposals and 
plans were adopted and partly carried out, after significant 
numbers of disgruntled and capable lay members had drifted 
over to other Lutheran bodies which knew more fully how to 
utilize the talents of the laity in the conduct of their affairs. 


Lack of Action. — The Wisconsin Synod, following its in- 
nate and traditional policies of “subjectivism” and “ecclesias- 
tical republicanism” already complained of in 1866, took little 
official action in regard to its school-work; from 1900 to the 
beginning of the World War there were virtually no resolu- 
tions concerning the work, no formulations of policies or agree- 
ments on action. There was ample discussion at conferences 
and synods; their members were skilled in rhetoric and logic, 
in history and exegesis, and they felt they could well under- 
stand, and carry out, a principle without the necessity of 
resolutions and statutes. The synodical program, as much as 
there was, consequently suffered much from lack of influence, 
refusal to grant authority to those responsible for its results, 
indifference toward its success, continuous financial stringen- 
cies, paucity of cooperation, all of which combined to restrict 
the development of its work. There was no reason why Wis- 
consin could not have attained the greatness of its sister synod 
Missouri, even if it did not pursue the latter’s policies and 
methods. Even its own historian therefore felt free to char- 
acterize it, at its diamond jubilee in 1925, with the statement: 

“Synodical consciousness was never strong in Wis- 
consin. Among pastors it seems to be reserved, never 
wholly seriously, for private conversations. Brethren 
that come to us from other synods soon learn to bear the 
easy yoke of Wisconsin affiliation. But this spirit of in- 
dividuality is not by any means a lack of loyalty to the 

Synod but rather a manner of asserting independence of 

all mass influences. What is true of our pastors is equally 

true of our laymen. When pressed to acknowledge their 

Wisconsin membership, ordinarily it is enough for them to 

say that they are Lutherans. At the same time they are 

far from indifferent to the meaning that attaches to synod 
membership. They fully realize the service which the 

Synod performs in guarding the purity of Gospel preach- 
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ing and are not without the natural loyalty for the historic 
institution with which they are joined. But this general 
attitude facilitates the work of the new Joint Synod. 
Provincial prejudices can hardly thrive in the Joint Synod; 
the soil is not of that sort.” *) 


4, THE IOWA SYNOD SYSTEM 


Synodical Action. — The Ev. Lutheran Synod of Iowa and 
Other States pursued essentially the same policies and methods 
in reorganizing its school system. Even before 1890, as was 
previously recounted, it had realized the need and advantage 
of a systematic plan of school visitation and supervision; and 
when the Wisconsin campaign plunged all the systems into 
a hurried activity to set their house in order, the Iowa Synod 
deliberately set to work to develop the program it had already 
projected. On the basis of the proposals made by Pastor 
F. Lutz some four years before, the Synod in 1892 approved 
for ratification of the district conferences and synods the fol- 
lowing plan, which was adopted at its next session: 


Plan for the Improvement of the School System 
“A. Regular visitation of the schools shall be required. 


“1. The Order of Visitation prepared by Director 
G. Grossmann shall constitute the basis of visitations.**) 


“2. Visitors, whether pastors or teachers, shall be 
elected at District conventions for each circuit and are to 
be looked upon as representatives of the District Pres- 
idents. 

“3. Visitors shall follow the Order of Visitation and 
submit detailed reports of visitations to District Presi- 
dents, who in turn shall present a complete report to the 
next District convention. 


“B. The Synod shall authorize the appointment of 
a Central School Board, consisting of the faculty of the 
Teachers’ Seminary. 

“1. The School Board shall prepare Regulations for 
Schools, the same to be approved by synodical resolution. 

“2. It shall prepare courses of study for large and 
small schools and publish them as it sees fit. 

“3. It shall do likewise in regard to lesson plans. 

“4, It shall publish and edit a school journal as soon 
as it is feasible. 


43) Moussa, H. K., “Seventy-five Years of the Wisconsin Synod in 
Brief Survey.” The Northwestern Lutheran, XII, 22 (Nov. 1, 1925), p. 350. 


44) Reproduced in chapter X, 2. 
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“9. It shall provide for the inclusion of a department 
on ‘Schools’ in the Kirchenblatt, with general articles on 
education so as to foster interest in the schools and prepare 
the way for the new school publication. 


“6. It shall report to the General Synod on its ac- 
tivities, present its opinions and make proposals according 
to its findings. 


“7. It shall propose, whenever teachers are desired, 
to the District Presidents only such candidates as it con- 
siders best qualified for the respective position on the 
basis of personal knowledge; the appointment of teachers 
to vacant positions shall proceed only after consultation 
with the Generai School Board. 


“8. It shall receive from the District President copies 
of all records of visitations and statistics and prepare de- 
tailed statistical reports. 

“Addenda. — The Executive Committee of the Synod 
shall be empowered to authorize the calling of an addi- 
tional professor at the Teachers’ Seminary whenever 
necessary. 

“A paper shall be prepared for presentation at the 
next convention dealing with ‘The Call and Office of © 
Parochial-School Teachers’ in order that the status of the 
teachers and their rights, privileges, and limitations be 
clearly defined.” *) 


The above plan was not altogether new, however; for 
a Central School Board had already been functioning for more 
than two years and had carried out most of the proposed pro- 
visions. This Board could therefore report at this same session 
that it was already functioning in the manner provided for; 
together with the faculty of the Teachers’ Seminary it had 
prepared a new set of readers; courses of study were under 
preparation but could not be completed until more detailed 
statistical data were at hand so as to adapt objectives and 
methods to the several classifications of schools; curricula for 
schools with one and two classes had already been submitted 
to the Teachers’ Conference for ratification; G. Grossmann, 
director of Wartburg College and the Teachers’ Seminary, 
prepared a manual and course of study in 1895 under the title 
Die christliche Gemeindeschule — ein kurzer Wegweiser fuer 
Anfaenger im Schulamte; much publicity was being given the 
schools in church periodicals, and endeavors were being made 


45) Synodalbericht, 1892, p.59 f. 
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to secure from pastors and teachers numerous articles dealing 
with Christian education. 

The Board approved the plan of organization and recom- 
mended further appointment of a District School Committee 
of three members for each of its District synods, whose Presi- 
dents were to serve ex officio as chairmen thereof. These 
District committees were to adapt the courses and plans pre- 
pared by the Central Board to their respective schools, to 
direct the supervision and visitation of schools, to receive re- 
ports from, and submit them to, the Central Board, and to 
provide for the introduction of uniform text-books. In regard 
to the visitation of schools it recommended that the proposed 
regulations be adopted, that each District Synod create visita- 
tion circuits to include six or seven schools to be put under 
the supervision of a Visitor whose appointment was to run 
for three years; each school was to be visited at least every 
two years and inspection was to be made according to the 
plan adopted in 1887. More teachers’ conferences were to be 
established, and teachers were to be held to attend them and 
to give all possible cooperation. 

At the same time that these proposals were under con- 
sideration, thinking and action were clarified by the discussion 
of Pastor J. Deindoerfer’s 21 Theses on Parochial Schools and 
Teachers, which were prepared in response to the proposal in 
the original plan and which were submitted to the conferences 
and Districts for further study and were again taken up for 
discussion at the sessions of the next general convention 
in 1896. Since the theses were to center attention on the call 
and functions of teachers, the Synod accordingly took action 
in this year to give its male teachers official standing in keep- 
ing with the policies of other synods; it therefore resolved 
that, although teachers of congregational schools are not con- 
stituent members of an ecclesiastical body, they were, in view 
of their important office in the Church, to have due represen- 
tation in synodical sessions; it was to be their duty to attend 
District conventions as advisory members, and in matters per- 
taining to the schools and the Teachers’ Seminary they were to 
have the right to vote; at the General Synod they were to be 
represented by one delegate for every five teachers to vote in 
all matters pertaining to education and the schools. 

The published records do not indicate specifically how 
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effectively this comprehensive plan was carried out. Com- 
plaint was made in 1895 to the Northern District that only 
a minority of the pastors and congregational boards was sub- 
mitting the desired reports concerning courses, equipment, and 
materials of instruction, and official Visitors were not as yet 
carrying out their work. The plan itself was efficient, in some 
respects delegating considerable authority, which was quite in 
line with the high-church polity prevailing in the Iowa Synod. 
The strong and early emphasis on thorough supervision was 
probably due to the fact that there were few regular and 
properly trained teachers in the Iowa Synod schools and that 
the burden consequently fell upon the pastors, who had not 
been prepared for such work and who also had their churches 
to look after. 


The School Situation. — The Iowa Synod in 1902 included 
710 congregations. The reports for this year indicate 338 
schools, with an enrolment of 11,240, while the congregational 
registers included 26,756 children of school age. As was pre- 
viously indicated, however, many of these schools were con- 
firmation and Saturday and summer types and therefore can- 
not be considered full elementary schools; less than half of the 
reported number may therefore be so classified, which is also 
evident from the fact that there were but 34 regular teachers 
engaged. About two thirds of the schools were located in 
Iowa and Minnesota, with the others distributed over the 
States of Wisconsin, the Dakotas, and Texas. The number of 
teachers failed to increase materially during the ensuing 
decade, and since there were only 38 teachers working in the 
synodical system in 1910, the President of the Synod warned 
against the decline setting in and its evil effects on their work; 
and the work of the Teachers’ Seminary was accordingly 
stated to be comparable to “baling water with a sieve” as long 
as these conditions prevailed. As a last resort a committee 
report recommended the establishment of more Saturday- and 
summer-schools as well as the appointment of women as 
teachers, since the expense would not be so great as if they 
had only men teachers; changes were therefore authorized in 
the policy and work of the Teachers’ Seminary to put the 
training of women as teachers in the forefront.*) 


46) Synodalbericht 1910, p. 16 f. 
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Whether the schools could maintain themselves under 
such handicaps and unusual conditions was doubtful, and the 
next decade unfortunately proved that this doubt was only 
too well grounded; for the system rapidly.dwindled down to 
hardly more than a score of regular full-time elementary 
schools. For the experience of other bodies, whether Lutheran 
or Catholic, has definitely proved that the permanency of the 
schools, like the permanency of the Church, is definitely tied 
up with a permanent teaching office, if not a teaching order, 
which would necessarily be more firmly a part of the congre- 
gational organization than that one given an annual lease of 
life, as was done in the case of engaging women from year 
to year without a definite and permanent call such as given to 
installed male teachers. 


III. Decadence of the Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Scandinavian Systems 


1. THE EASTERN SYNODS 


In the Eastern synods still maintaining schools — the 
PENNSYLVANIA MINISTERIUM and the NEW YORK 
MINISTERIUM —the cause of parochial education was not 
in any way improved by the sharp public criticisms being 
directed against such schools throughout the East. Neither 
body took any particular steps after 1890 to expand its school 
system, though the New York Ministerium, as was pointed out, » 
did seek to preserve what few were in its midst. The Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium, on the other hand, had not given the 
matter of regular schools official consideration during the 
previous decade and left the matter entirely up to the Phila- 
delphia German Conference, since it had come to associate the 
schools largely with the problem of language. The decline was 
going on slowly throughout the East, so that by the turn of 
the century only a handful of schools remained, 30 in the New 
York Ministerium and 18 in the Pennsylvania Ministerium, all 
within German-speaking congregations which had been or- 
ganized since 1850. 


Obstacles — The forces of opposition as well as the in- 
creasing attractiveness and convenience of the expanding 
public-school system made it difficult for parochial schools to 
maintain themselves; and since too much importance was 
attached to their language and social functions, the zeal within 
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the congregations was largely influenced by the rapidly chang- 
ing social conditions and general educational opportunities. 
One of their historians accordingly stated that the introduction 
of German language courses in the public schools marked the 
beginning of decadence for the school in his congregation; and 
it was held that this was widely the case in other strongly 
German centers.) One of the major causes, however, was 
the poor quality of work being done in many instances; for 
these bodies, as was previously detailed, had no provisions 
whatever to train their own teachers and found it necessary 
to take any whom they could get, at times calling them direct 
from Germany. In the absence of close coordination of the 
teaching office with that of the ministry the position of the 
teachers and their consequent work could not be as permanent 
and inclusive as was necessary. 


Substitutes. — Various expedients and substitutes were 
resorted to in order to solve the perplexing problem. Saturday- 
schools became quite common after 1890; they were designed 
to serve chiefly the purposes of German-language instruction 
as long as that was the language of congregational worship. 
In other instances classes for such language instruction were 
held on various week-days, after school-hours, with evening 
classes for older children and adults. This same process of 
change from full-time to Saturday or week-day schools also 
affected the schools in the Missouri Synod congregations in 
these same Eastern States, so that by 1910 some 72 schools out 
of 174 in the Eastern and Atlantic Districts were recorded as 
Saturday-schools, with heavy losses taking place during the 
course of the next decade. Kindergartens appeared for a time 
to be a successful means of getting the children for the school. 
Various congregations in Philadelphia, Reading, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, and New York had already established them in their 
schools in the early eighties, with successful results reported 
during the early years; and as the schools now continued to 
die out, the kindergarten was again being urged as a substitute. 


Symposium on Education.—In a second symposium on 
parochial education conducted by the Lutheran Church 
Review in 1902 the merits of the full-time as compared with 
the part-time church-schools were again discussed, as had been 


47) Hoh, P. J., Geschichte der Ersten Ev.-Luth. Zions-Gemeinde in 
Wheeling, W. Va., 1850—1900, p. 71. 
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done six years previously. A paper by a member of the 
Philadelphia German Conference considered the parochial 
school “a question of life for our Church”; it contended that 
Christian education was altogether independent of language; 
that the lack of firm religious conviction in general and of 
faithfulness over against the Lutheran Confessions was a re- 
sult of a neglected churchly education owing to the inadequacy 
of the Sunday-school; the elementary church-school was really 
more essential than the institutions of higher learning to which 
they were giving all their attention; and by uniting schools 
wherever possible, they could be able to maintain satisfactory 
standards.) Another writer argued, however, that the ex- 
perience of Lutheran congregations which had maintained 
schools was of a character to deter rather than to encourage 
others to do so; but since the promotion of Christian educa- 
tion was necessary to supplement the purely secular education 
of the children, it was proposed that “modified kindergartens 
be established wherever practicable” and that other periods 
for religious instruction be set aside during the week.) Sim- 
ilarly, the school was held by another writer to be too closely 
a product of the language problem to be applicable to the 
English-speaking congregations; attention was called to the 
Missouri Synod congregations in the East as affected in the 
same manner and clearly indicating that loss of interest in the 
school paralleled the loss of interest in the German language. 
The parochial school was held to be unsatisfactory because 
it attempted too little while the public school attempted too 
much; it suffered from lack of supervision and direction, 
inadequate equipment, text-books, courses, discipline, and 
could not give the comprehensive education needed in this day. 
The most practical solution was seen in a program of week- 
day religious education, possibly on some afternoon when chil- 
dren were excused from school; and the kindergarten could 
serve as an excellent beginning to lay a proper foundation to 
be developed later on by other agencies.®) 

The editorial comment by Dr. Schmauk questioned the 
necessity and value of the Church’s imparting and controlling 


48) Bielinski, R., “The Christian Parochial School.” The Lutheran 
Church Review, Vol. XXI, pp. 238—248. 

49) Buehrle, R. K., “The Church, the State, and the Public Schools.” 
Ibid., pp. 56—65. 

50) Haas, J. A. W., “The Parochial School.” Ibid., pp. 562—567. 
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the secular education of its youth; it was contended that as 
soon as children left the protected atmosphere of the parochial 
school, they were in no better position to throw off the con- 
tagion of rationalism and unbelief which they would meet in 
after-years as those who had been hardened to a more familiar 
contact with wrong teaching; that, when young people were 
trained on ecclesiastical lines, which they later on discovered 
to be strained in their relation to the age in which they lived, 
they often turned their backs upon the early education they 
received. However, in order to avoid any implications of 
depreciation of, or antagonism between, the Church and the 
State school system, which would have unwholesome effects 
on both, it was advocated that the Church take the child at 
an early age and prepare it in advance against the secularism 
of the State, giving it several years of sound church instruc- 
tion and, while the child is in attendance on the State schools, 
to give it a constant, perhaps even daily religious instruction, 
which would be an exaltation and a correction of the instruc- 
tion of the State school. Thus the child could finish its educa- 
tion under church supervision.®!) 


Decline: Pennsylvania. — The few remaining schools in the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium were rapidly succumbing to the 
growing sentiment of change. Of the 30 parochial schools re- 
ported for 1905 only 8 could be classified as full-time schools, 
according to a special committee report, the others being part- 
time schools conducted on Saturdays; 20 congregations were 
reported as maintaining christliche Kleinkinderschulen, or 
kindergartens. The Ministerium in that year accordingly 
adopted a committee report which advocated that the Synod 
“urge upon all pastors and congregations the importance of 
establishing a Christian kindergarten or making some other 
provision for the religious instruction of the children in addi- 
tion to the Sunday-school.”®?) The idea never took hold, 
however; the few full-time schools in the German congrega- 
tions continued until the agitation during the war closed them. 


New York. — The situation in the New York Ministerium 
was essentially the same as in the Pennsylvania Ministerium. 
Its schools dwindled in number each year, from 30 in 1900 to 


51) Ibid., p. 249 f. 
52) Proceedings, 1905, p. 59. 
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23 in 1905, to 17 in 1910; all were within German-speaking 
congregations; between 50 and 60 congregations were main- 
taining Saturday- or Monday-schools. These schools were 
likewise carried on until the war. In both bodies, however, 
the plan for part-time or week-day religious education was 
neglected until it was revived after 1920, when the movement 
began to sweep over the country within all denominations as 
the Protestant churches in general came to the belated realiza- 
tion that the education of the child could not be effected and 
complete without a thorough and intimate connection with the 
spiritual and moral values, which alone could safeguard the 
welfare of the individual, of the Church, and of the State.*?) 


2. THE SCANDINAVIANS 


The Scandinavian bodies, as aforementioned, had by 1890 
largely gone over to the week-day or vacation types of re- 
ligious schools, so that only a sprinkling of regular elementary 
schools continued in operation, and these chiefly within the 
Norwegian Synod. The agitation within all Lutheran bodies 
during the following decade called forth much lively discus- 
sion in their meetings and periodicals, which continued to 
emphasize the same arguments and principles concerning the 
need of more religious instruction, the obligation resting upon 
parents and congregations, the benefits to the individual, the 
home, the congregation, and the community and nation, the 
superiority of the parochial school over against the public 
school or the part-time school so general in their midst. 


Swedish Schools. — The Swedish Augustana Synod had in 
1890 adopted resolutions to the effect that all conferences ad- 
vocate more schools as well as supervise them more fully; 
that more congregations together alternate in the employment 
of teachers, so that the latter could find employment all year 
round (thus reviving the old Umgangsskolen or “circuit” 
schools); that the Synod place and support teachers in local- 
ities where conditions made it difficult to support a teacher; 


53) Nott.— The Pennsylvania and the New York Ministerium, to- 
gether with other constituent synods of the United Lutheran Church, 
at present maintain 1,098 schools in the foreign mission-fields, with an 
enrolment of 46,080 children, in India, Africa, China, Japan, in addition 
to numerous higher institutions in the United States as well as in foreign 
lands. Cf. Table XXVII. 
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the need for properly qualified teachers was to be met by 
establishing a Swedish-American Folk-school Teachers’ Sem- 
inary.) Virtually every action on the part of the body and 
its congregations was based on statements in the President’s 
annual reports and was in favor of the purely religious type of 
school, though many of these continued language instruction 
until the war. 


Norwegian System. — The Norwegian Synod, on the other 
hand, made extensive endeavors to promote the regular paro- 
chial school. Particularly within the Minnesota and Iowa 
Districts, where congregational memberships were large and 
where they were in close contacts with the German Lutheran 
bodies that were active in maintaining schools, was the agita- 
tion strong and called forth much discussion and activity. 
Rev. Askevold’s two papers on Menighedsskolen referred to 
various schools conducting an eight-month term at an annual 
cost of only $5 per family (for fifty families, the teachers re- 
ceiving $20 per month and board). But many congregations 
expected their pastors to teach, which was often impossible 
because of the many congregations which constituted a parish. 
To curtail costs, it was proposed that they promote Norwegian- 
English parochial schools; and in the following year (1892) 
some such schools were reported as in operation, conducting 
an eight-month term, for four months as a religious school and 
for four months’ instruction in borgerlige Fag, secular subjects 
only, during which time the school operated as a public school 
and eliminated special taxation. Other congregations were 
later also reported as being “organized school districts.” ®°) 
In other instances it was found expedient to have several con- 
gregations unite in maintaining a central boarding-school, with 
accommodations for boarding children from a distance so as to 
insure regular attendance. It was found considerably more 
expensive to operate schools in the cities, a Minneapolis con- 
gregation, for example, reporting an expense of $28 per year 


54) Augustana-synodens Protokoll, 1890, p. 22£ 

55) Beretning, Minnesota District, 1891, pp.59—77; 1892, pp. 64—77; 
1898, pp. 112—130.— In a few strongly Lutheran rural communities, even 
at the present time, a school may be supported and conducted by a con- 
gregation as a public school during the regular or prescribed school 
hours of the day, with a period of religious instruction either before or 
after the “regular” session; the teacher is thus engaged as a public-school 
teacher and performs his religious work in a private capacity. — Such in- 
stances, however, are exceptional and few. 
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for each child. However, successful schools were operating 
in various larger cities, as St. Paul and Red Wing, Minnesota; 
Decorah, Iowa; Omaha, Nebraska; Parkland, Washington; 
Hoboken Hills, and Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 

Further studies on schools and recommendations regard- 
ing them were made as follows: in the Minnesota District, 
by O.H. Aaberg, in 1894 (Menighedsskolen); by J. Tingel- 
stadt, in 1898 (Om den kristlige Skole); by J. Halvorson, in 
1901 (Om den kristlige Skole); by O. J. Ordahl, in 1911 
(Menighedsskolen). Prof. O. E. Brandt, over an extended 
period, was most active in the promotion of the full-time 
school program as den rette loesning — the proper solution —; 
he delivered many addresses before several conferences and 
District conventions and vigorously led in the formulation and 
carrying out of synodical policies. The general Norwegian 
Synod in 1905 heard a paper on schools by L. C. Foss (Menig- 
hedsskolen) and in 1911 by Prof.O.L. Olsen on The Dif- 
ficulties Connected with Giving Our Children a Christian 
Education under Present Conditions; the Eastern District, in 
1906, by Lars M. Gimmelstad (Den kristlige Barneopdragelse 
sam Menighedsopgave). In the Iowa District essays were de- 
livered by Prof. A. Mikkelson in 1891 and again in 1900 (Om 
Menighedsskolen); in 1901, by O. P. Vangsnes (Den kristlige 
Menighedsskolen); in 1907, by K. Seehuus (Menighedsskolen 
i Lyset af Salme 78:3-7); in 1909, by J. E. Jorgenson (Menig- 
hedsskolen); and in 1910, by T. F. Gullixson on America’s 
Educational Problem — What Is to Be Our Share in the 
Solution of It? 


The Danes. — The Danish bodies, because of their smaller 
numbers and widely scattered members, found little oppor- 
tunity to promote the parochial school in their midst, and as 
a result little mention was made at their conventions concern- 
ing the subject. The congregations often patronized German 
and Norwegian Lutheran schools in their communities, since 
the language offered little difficulty. 

Very little was accordingly accomplished in the way of in-. 
creasing the number of regular schools in the Scandinavian 
synods. However, the vigorous promotion of the movement 
tended to produce better organization in the work which was 
being done, so that the large number of week-day- and 
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vacation-schools came to be very efficient and helped these 
bodies develop their program of religious instruction on a very 


high level. 


Higher Education.—On the other hand, the Scandinavians 
continued to lay even greater emphasis upon their higher 
schools, vigorously promoted their development and standardi- 
zation, and improved their facilities, making them among the 
best higher institutions to be found within the Lutheran 
Church, if not in the country at large. The large enrolments 
at the Norwegian and Swedish colleges, all of which sought 
to reach the great mass of their memberships rather than to 
restrict themselves largely to ministerial preparation, have 
enabled these bodies to educate a large percentage of their 
laity on higher levels rather than on the elementary level; 
consequently they could supply to the American business and 
industrial world, especially to the public schools and to the 
colleges and universities, a very significant number of men and 
women who are doing much to spread the high public ideals 
and exemplary culture esteemed by their forefathers and ap- 
plied so effectively today in their native lands abroad.*) 


CHARTER iit 


A. Mission-Schools for Negroes, Indians, Orphans, 
and Defectives 


I. The Negro Mission-Schools of the Synodical Conference 
and the American Lutheran Church !) 


The federation of six Lutheran bodies into the SYNOD- 
ICAL CONFERENCE in 1872 very early brought up the ques- 
tion of joint educational and missionary programs. The 
proposal of President H. A. Preus of the Norwegian Synod to 
undertake work among the Negroes and Indians in the United 


56) Notre. — The Scandinavian bodies at present maintain a number 
of elementary schools in the foreign missions, a total of 182 schools (Nor- 
“wegian, 161; Swedish, 21), with a total enrolment of 9,724, in Africa, 
China, Madagascar. — Cf. Table XXVII. 

1) A detailed presentation of the history of the Synodical Con- 
ference Negro Missions will be found in N. J. Bakke’s Our Colored Mis- 
sion, Illustrated (1914, 94 pages) and C. F. Drewes’s Half a Century of 
Lutheranism among Our Colored People (1927, 110 pages). Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
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States was enthusiastically adopted at the 1877 convention, 
and the beginning of work among Negroes was authorized.?) 

It was a most auspicious time at which to begin this work. 
Little more than a decade had passed since the close of the war 
which gave four million Negro slaves their freedom. But 
freedom could mean little to a people without homes and land, 
without occupations and income, without education or training. 
Abysmal poverty, gross ignorance, and spiritual destitution 
were everywhere in evidence among them, especially in the 
Southern States, which the war had prostrated and ravaged. 
Conditions were little better among the half million who had 
been emancipated long before the war began. An untrained, 
illiterate ministry was attempting to supply the spiritual needs 
of a people hungry for religion, grasping the meager crumbs 
that fell from the masters’ bare tables; but it was a blind 
leadership, incorporating and perpetuating much of the super- 
stition that had been brought from darkest Africa and which 
could effect no salvation. Education had been begun by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in some three thousand schools; but the 
cessation of the Federal relief program in 1870, as also the evil 
days which followed the obnoxious Reconstruction regime, 
forced many of these schools to close, so that only a minority 
of the Negro children found an opportunity to gain the rudi- 
ments of learning so essential to their new civic life. It was 
therefore a God-given opportunity for all Christian bodies to 
reach out a helping hand to assist in the spiritual and intel- 
lectual elevation of the helpless race. 


Synodical Conference. — The work of the Synodical Con- 
ference began with a preliminary survey of various Southern 
States, made by J. F. Doescher, who had been called as the 
first missionary. The first station was opened in Little Rock, 


2) The first venture among Lutherans to educate Negroes it will be 
recalled, was made by the Salzburgers in Ebenezer Colony, Georgia, in 
1734 and within the North Carolina Synod after 1803.—The first Lutheran 
Negro pastors were Daniel W. Payne and Jehu Jones, who had been 
members of the Charleston, S.C., congregation and educated at Gettys- 
burg Lutheran Seminary. Payne was pastor at Troy and Oneonta, N. Y., 
in 1837 and was a member of the Franckean Lutheran Synod until 1845. 
Jones served a Philadelphia congregation under auspices of the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium. Both left the Lutheran Church after a few years, 
Payne soon to become the noted Bishop of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, founder of Union Seminary at Columbus (now Wilber- 
force University) and the churchman who “committed his denomination 
to the policy of thorough education for the ministry.” 


Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 19 
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Arkansas. While Doescher soon transferred his activity to 
New Orleans, Rev. Frederick Berg began the first school in 
1878, with 93 children in attendance.) The first permanent 
school, Mount Zion School, was established in 1879 on the river 
front in New Orleans, in the famed Sailors’ Home, where 120 
children were instructed by Doescher and his daughter, with 
the assistance of two Negro teachers, Rev. Willis R. Polk of 
Baltimore and Miss Louise Watson of New Orleans, who had 
qualified for work under Lutheran auspices. 

The establishment of the Negro churches and schools for 
a period of nearly forty years was largely the work of Nils 
Jules Bakke, a pastor from the Norwegian Synod, who began 
his work at Mount Zion, New Orleans, in 1880 and served the 
cause of the Negro Missions until his death in 1921. Bakke’s 
zeal led to the opening of St. Paul’s School in the following 
year, and of Bethlehem School in 1887. Other schools were 
established in Louisiana during the following decade at Man- 
sura and Napoleonville and later in a few other localities. 

The large Negro population of New Orleans ever offered 
a fruitful field for the conduct of this work; and in the schools 
and churches, too, various pastors and teachers came to show 
a commendable devotion to the cause. Eugene R. Vix and 
Dietrich Meibohm taught continuously in Mount Zion School 
from 1881 to 1918 and from 1893 to 1923, respectively; Pastor 
F. J. Lankenau was pastor and teacher at St. Paul’s Church 
and School from 1891 to 1908, serving the last five years as 
president of Luther College, the higher institution he estab- 
lished in 1903 for the training of Negro pastors and teachers. 

Expansion into other States took place with the opening of 
a school in Mobile, Alabama, in 1880, and of St. Matthew’s 
Church and school at Meherrin, Virginia, in the following year; 
the latter school continues to the present day. During 1887 
a school with 31 pupils was established together with Trinity 
Church in Springfield, Illinois, the seat of Concordia Seminary, 
the practical theological institution of the Missouri Synod. 
Since the latter institution functioned until 1903 also as the 
training-school for Negro pastors and teachers, Trinity Church 
and School in Springfield came to serve for some years 


3) Though he left the mission after three years because of ill health, 
(Dr.) F.Berg thirty years later reentered the work and assumed the 
position of president and professor of theology at Immanuel Lutheran 
College and Theological Seminary, Greensboro, N.C., the Synodical Con- 
ference institution for the training of Negro pastors and teachers. 
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as a training-ground for both white and colored candidates. 
Work was begun in North Carolina in 1891, when Bakke was 
transferred to this State to take over the Alpha Synod, a small 
body of Negro pastors sponsored by the North Carolina Synod 
and the remnant of a sizable Negro membership in the white 
Lutheran congregations prior to the Civil War. Beginning 
with Grace Church and School at Concord, Bakke extended 
the field of work during this decade into the larger cities of 
Charlotte, Salisbury, and Greensboro, in each of which sizable 
churches and schools came into being. Greensboro later (1905) 
became the seat of Immanuel Lutheran College, which Bakke 
had founded two years previously at Concord for the prepara- 
tion of Negro pastors and teachers for the Colored Missions 
and which he served as president until 1911. 


Ohio Synod. — The Ohio Synod, which had been affiliated 
with the Synodical Conference until 1882 and had until then 
participated in the Negro Mission endeavor, undertook to carry 
on a venture of its own among Negroes when, in 1890, it ap- 
proved a petition of the Baltimore Conference to begin work 
among the 67,326 Negroes in that city. A school was at once 
opened in Ivy Lane, outside the city limits, and 40 children 
were enrolled. A Negro pastor named Johnson, formerly 
a Baptist minister, was received into membership after a col- 
loquy and placed in charge of the station, which also soon 
came to include an orphanage with 11 children. A second 
venture was made in another part of the city, under Nathaniel 
Carter, a Negro teacher from Virginia, who also had been ac- 
cepted into the ministry after a colloquy. Both attempts to 
maintain schools were short-lived, however, though congrega- 
tional work was continued. Not until 1916 did the Ohio 
Synod come to extend its work in this respect in the new 
Alabama field. 

Early Teachers. — The teaching forces in the Synodical 
Conference Negro schools during the early period, before 1905, 
were composed principally of white men, as was also the case 
in the pastorate of the churches. This was due to the fact 
that the qualifications required for both offices were consider- 
ably higher, more exacting and demanding, than was com- 
monly the case among Negroes, and but few of the many 
Negro applicants for office could meet the standards set. As 
congregations and schools developed, a few gifted young 
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Negro men were selected and sent to the Springfield (IIl.) 
Seminary to be prepared for the ministry and a few to the 
Teachers’ Seminary at New Ulm, Minnesota. However, the 
number of such was too small to meet the needs of the Negro 
Missions, which continually suffered from the lack of men 
even more than from a lack of funds. The number of white 
pastors and teachers was always inadequate, since the theolog- 
ical and normal schools could at no time supply all the calls 
that came from over the nation, as has been indicated again 
and again; and the Negro Missions consequently suffered much 
from this lack and from the constant turnover of men who left 
the work after a few years for other fields which were ripe 
unto the harvest and where conditions of work and life were 
more agreeable than conditions in the South generally were in 
those years. White women were, as a rule, not active in the 
Negro schools at any time. Not until the establishment of the 
' separate Negro educational institutions at Greensboro and 
New Orleans did a supply of properly trained young men and 
women become available for the churches and schools of the 
Synodical Conference Mission. The Ohio Synod, on the other 
hand, never came to establish a separate institution and con- 
sequently continued to suffer from the lack of qualified Negro 
workers. 


Program. — The programs of the schools differed little 
from those prevailing in the white Lutheran schools; for the 
presence of white pastors and teachers in church and school- 
room was a self-evident guarantee that every endeavor would 
be made to keep the Negro schools in line with the white 
schools as far as possible, though the conditions of poverty and 
ignorance in the homes of pupils presented many difficulties 
and obstacles. The school-work therefore required thorough 
application and unusual adaptability and skill; and the good 
name which the Lutheran Negro schools generally enjoyed in 
the communities in which they carried on their work bore 
ample testimony to their effectiveness and worth. 


Administration. — The administration of the Negro schools 
was in all cases vested in the mission boards appointed by the 
respective synods. The Synodical Conference Board, with 
offices in St. Louis, was active in promoting this work and 
financing it. None of the congregations were sufficiently strong 
to support a pastor, much less a teacher; the amounts raised 
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by congregations were comparatively small, as also the sums 
realized from the negligible tuition-fee paid by children in the 
schools. The Negro congregations therefore did not participate 
directly in the administration of the schools save in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Alabama Field. — A new impetus was given to the devel- 
opment of Negro churches and schools when both the Synod- 
ical Conference and the Ohio Synod in 1916 found in the 
“Black Belt” of Alabama a most fruitful field to extend their 
labors. The opportunity in both instances came through the 
efforts of two Negro women, in different parts of the State, to 
secure aid in developing schools which they had founded and 
whose growth had gone beyond their ability to administer 
them. Miss Rosa Young, who had in 1912 founded the Rose- 
bud Literary and Industrial School and soon had a school with 
more than two hundred pupils, had appealed to Dr. Booker 
T. Washington, president of Tuskegee Institute, for counsel and 
aid; the noted Negro educator’s acquaintance with the Lu- 
theran schools led to his urging Miss Young to appeal to the 
SYNODICAL CONFERENCE for assistance.4) N. J. Bakke’s 
investigation of this appeal, with its free offer of land, build- 
ings, and equipment, led to an enthusiastic approval and 
Bakke’s transfer to Alabama to begin the task of planting 
churches and schools in this region, where educational and re- 
ligious conditions were in a deplorable state of neglect. Miss 
Young continued actively in the school, assisted in extending 
the work, and within four years 13 schools had been built 
and started on their inspiring career in the communities of 
Vredenburgh, Buena Vista, Tinela, Tilden, Ingomar, Joffre, 
Possum Bend, Oak Hill, Taits, Selma, Midway, and Nyland. 
The enrolment in these schools totaled 904, the schools ranging 
in size from 22 to 115 pupils. 

In an identical manner and by peculiar coincidence an 
unnamed Negro woman applied to the JOINT OHIO SYNOD 
for assistance for her school of more than 100 pupils at Pratt- 
ville and offered to turn over the property to the Synod. 
Though this woman did not fully keep her promises, the Ohio 
Synod entered the field and placed the work at Prattville 
under the direction of a former Baptist minister, J. Bracy, who 


4) This was one of Booker T. Washington’s last acts, since he died 
but a few weeks later (1915). 
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had been attracted by the Lutheran schools and upon applica- 
tion for confirmation was sent to the Theological Seminary at 
Columbus. A second school was immediately opened in Mont- 
gomery, where the large Negro population afforded many op- 
portunities; within one year 350 pupils were being instructed 
by 5 women, under the direction of an ex-Methodist pastor, 
who also had been instructed at Columbus. This school has 
continued to attract a large number of pupils to the present 
time. The largest school was founded in 1917 at Tuscaloosa, 
which was extended in 1920 to include an academy, called 
Dobler Academy in memory of the late president of the Mis- 
sion Board; this institution was intended to serve also as a 
preparatory school for future workers. In the ensuing years 
other schools were located in Anniston, Mobile, Wetumpka, 
Clanton, Alabama, and Jackson, Mississippi. The nine schools - 
in operation in 1936 were attended by 1,158 pupils and taught 
by 24 woman teachers under the direction of two male prin- 
cipals and two pastors. : 


Expansion in the South.— The Synodical Conference 
system continued to grow, particularly under the zealous 
direction of Rev. C. F. Drewes, the executive secretary of the 
Missionary Board. In the Carolinas and the East the school 
system had been extended by 1916 to include, in addition to 
those previously mentioned (Concord, Charlotte, Salisbury, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and Meherrin, Virginia), the fol- 
lowing communities: Kannapolis, Kernersville, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Gold Hill, Albemarle, Fayetteville, Southern Pines, Wil- 
mington, Greenville, and High Point, all in North Carolina; 
also Spartanburg, South Carolina, Atlanta, Georgia, and Yon- 
kers, New York. After 1920, when Bakke left the Alabama 
field after forty years of continuous, vigorous, self-sacrificing 
endeavor in behalf of the Negro, the development of the 
Alabama system came under the direction of Bakke’s able as- 
sistant, G. A. Schmidt, who continued the former’s monu- 
mental program and succeeded in founding numerous churches 
and schools; for the Lutheran mission the establishment of 
both as one unit was self-evident and most expedient.®°) 


5) Church and school were often under one roof, two schoolrooms 
being added as cross-wings at the rear of the church; sliding partitions 
enabled both to be thrown together as one for both church and school 
purposes. However, about one third of the congregations had separate 
and substantial school-buildings. 
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Consequently, by 1924, other schools were opened in Birming- 
ham, Mobile, Hamburg, Camden, Longmile, Kings Landing, 
Maplesville, Pine Hill, Lamison, Arlington, Catherine, Rock 
West, Ackerville, and Holy Ark. The enrolment in the 
Alabama system in that year totaled 1,484, the schools ranging 
from 14 to 121 pupils, with an average of 50. The Louisiana 
schools, which had been carrying on since the 1880’s, continued 
as vigorously as ever and after 1918 were under the direction 
of G. M. Kramer, Bethlehem-Carrollton parish, New Orleans, 
who also for a quarter century had given himself devotedly 
to this werk. Six schools were in operation in 1916: Mount 
Zion, St. Paul, and Bethlehem in New Orleans, ranging in size 
from 151 to 229 pupils, other schools being located in Napoleon- 
ville, Johnson, and Mansura, and later in Plaquemine and 
Alexandria. 


The North. — The congregations in Northern cities seldom 
established a school, since the Negroes going there located 
chiefly in larger cities and were attracted to the large mixed 
public schools, considering attendance at a small parish-school, 
exclusively for Negroes, as discriminating and inopportune. 
Here and there a Negro child might find its way into a white 
Lutheran school, but this was neither encouraged nor wel- 
comed, even as the white congregations together with the 
clergy paid little heed to the Negro element in their com- 
munities and neglected their God-given duty to Christianize 
“all nations” regardless of color and race. The Lutheran 
schools which had been established in St. Louis, Missouri, . 
and Springfield, Illinois, both in strongly Lutheran centers, 
struggled along feebly, the latter finally being closed alto- 
gether. Short-lived schools also came into existence after 
1925 in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, and East Moline, but 
met with various difficulties in maintaining their existence. 


Present Status. — The high point in the development of 
Negro schools in the Synodical Conference was reached in 
1928, when 56 schools were in operation, with an enrolment of 
3,370 pupils, taught by 18 men, 52 women, and 13 pastors. 
The years of “depression” and financial stringency in Church 
as well as State curtailed the work to some extent, less in the 
number of schools than in the number of teachers employed 
and salaries paid. In the period from 1928 to 1936 ten small 
schools were discontinued, chiefly in North Carolina and the 
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Northern cities, as previously mentioned; however, the num- 
ber of regular teachers was cut in half, but the number of 
teaching pastors was almost doubled. 


Teacher-Training. — Facilities for the training of teachers 
and pastors likewise continued to expand. Immanuel Lu- 
theran College and Seminary, Greensboro, N.C., and Luther 
College, New Orleans, had been functioning in this capacity 
within the Synodical Conference Mission since 1903. The 
theological course at the New Orleans institution was discon- 
tinued in 1910 and restricted to Greensboro; and since it had 
been found expedient to establish a new normal school at 
Selma, Alabama, Luther College in 1925 was closed and 
merged with the Selma and Greensboro institutions. The 
need for teachers in the Alabama district made it imperative 
to train teachers in the field and in 1922 led to the establish- 
ment of Alabama Luther College at Selma; R. O. Lynn, 
a graduate of Immanuel College and Seminary, was called as 
president and served in that capacity until 1933. The normal 
course embraced six years, four in the academy and two in 
the normal school. After 1931, however, the teacher-training 
work of the Selma institution was transferred to Immanuel 
Lutheran College, at Greensboro, North Carolina. Since most 
of the Negro pastors were also active in the schoolroom or had 
a school under their supervision, the faculty of the college °) 
wisely urged the extension of the theological curriculum to in- 
clude also sufficient work in education, so that they could 
qualify for teaching certificates on the same basis as regular 
teachers and be properly prepared for work in the schools, 
which was not at all the case among the white pastors of the 
Church and which was often responsible for their natural 
unwillingness to shoulder the burden of teaching or open new 
schools. The Synodical Conference in 1931 authorized the 
change, which included the addition of one and ultimately two 
years to the theological course as well as a complete remodel- 
ing and modernization of the Greensboro college plant, which 


6) With the exception of Alabama Luther College, the faculties at 
Immanuel Lutheran College, Greensboro, and Luther College, New Or- 
leans, were composed of white clergymen, with a limited number of 
Negro assistants. — The present writer, formerly pastor of Mount Zion 
Church and School, New Orleans (1922 to 1925), was Registrar of Im- 
manuel Lutheran College and Professor of Social Sciences and Education 
from 1925 to 1937. 
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at this time was under the progressive presidency of Rev. 
Ho NauyPh.D, 

The Ohio Synod, on the other hand, continued the training 
of its pastors at Capitol University, Columbus, and of the 
teachers at the Woodville Teachers’ Seminary, while the high- 
school work was carried on at Dobler Academy, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. However, in recent years this arrangement was 
found unsatisfactory. At the 1930 convention of the American 
Lutheran Church — which now included the Ohio Synod — 
it was complained that there was much difficulty in getting 
white men to take charge of Negro congregations and schools 
and that no Negro students were preparing for this work. 
The training of Negro students in their white institutions, it 
was stated, could not be called a success; they were taken 
entirely out of their environment, educated beyond the field of 
labor which they intended to enter, and lost contact with their 
home influences and surroundings; they often came to prefer 
life in the North, wanted secular advantages which could not 
be furnished, and became unfitted for the work and the re- 
quirements of the Mission. Labeling this type of training 
a “costly blunder,” it was resolved to develop a new Bible 
Training-school in the South, and for its erection $50,000 was 
authorized, to be raised by private subscription. This project 
has not as yet been carried out because of financial strin- 
gencies. 


Vast Expenditure. — Lutheran educational work among 
Negroes has thus been carried on for sixty years. Lutheran 
schools were in various instances pioneer schools, breaking the 
way in communities which were doing virtually nothing in 
behalf of the ignorant and poverty-stricken freedmen; they 
gave evidence of the values which education, properly cor- 
related with vital religion, could and did give to life and being, 
so that, while the upper classes among Negroes often despised 
the humble “Luthrean” (sic!) school with its white teacher or 
pastor, the white people of the community were free in their 
praise of the school though they still considered the white 
worker “either a fool or a fanatic” for “lowering himself” to 
that level. The financial support was always a_ burden, 
though it was the delight of many poorer “white folks” to lay 
aside a few dollars now and then fuer die armen Neger, whose 
plights, vividly presented in the Missionstaube and Pioneer, 
moved many to tears of sorrow and of joy. Pupils in the 
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white day- and Sunday-schools, too, were helpful and shouted 
with joy when the little Negro boy, piously kneeling with 
folded hands on the top of their mission banks, gratefully 
nodded his head as the little coins slid down the slot leading 
to his hungry innards. Thus the pennies and dimes and 
dollars of the poorer whites helped to build many a Negro 
school and church and to pay the salaries of the sizable work- 
ing forces, which looked mainly to them for their support. 

The cost of the Synodical Conference Negro Mission 
work, the major part of which was defrayed for education, 
had reached a total of $525,354.03 by 1912... In the twenty- 
five years since then the cost has been nearly twice that 
amount, so that up to the present approximately one and one 
half million dollars have been spent for this work. Of this 
amount about six per cent. was raised by the Negro member- 
ship itself. The Negro and the white press, histories, year- 
books, and statistical studies of Negro education pass this 
major undertaking by with silence while heaping grandilo- 
quent praise upon this fund and that foundation which was 
giving fair sums for Negro education or upon some individual 
whose contributions built numbers of small schools on the con- 
dition that the white and Negro citizens bear the greater por- 
tion of the expense. Few of these funds have in their totality 
contributed any more than did the Lutheran Synodical Con- 
ference during the period of its work; but this body of con- 
secrated Christians did its work unostentatiously, quietly, and 
modestly, with consecration and love for the Lord rather than 
for the adulation of a public which gives recognition only to 
such as constantly clamor for it and use sizable portions of 
their funds to get it. And this the German Lutherans shrugged 
off their shoulders with their old German adage Undank ist 
der Welt Lohn. 

The Negro membership of the Mission was, however, 
grateful for what was being done in its behalf. As a monu- 
ment of its thankfulness and zeal it responded freely to the 
proposal of the Negro and white workers of the Mission made 
in 1925 that they raise a fund among themselves to begin 
a similar missionary-educational undertaking among their be- 
nighted brethren “in Darkest Africa.” Nearly five thousand 
dollars were soon contributed to finance an exploration, and 


7) Bakke, N. J., Our Colored Mission, p. 94. 
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in 1935 work was actually undertaken by the Synodical Con- 
ference in Nigeria, West Africa, among the Ibibios, with 
Dr. H. Nau, president of Immanuel Lutheran College, doing 
the pioneer work in organizing this new venture, which in- 
cluded 19 schools and even more large, independent and self- 
supporting congregations. 

Thus from a distance of thousands of miles there was 
reflected in a glorious manner the glowing evidence that the 
work at home, for all its hindrances, difficulties, and sacrifices, 
was destined to shed its light into hearts and homes far and 
wide in ways which God alone could foreknow. 


II. Schools for Indians and Mexicans * 


1. MISSOURI SYNOD — MICHIGAN 


One of the activities of the old Michigan Synod, it was 
previously mentioned, included education of the Indians and 
the operation of two such schools, at Frankenmuth and at 


* The notable treatise of Albert Keiser Lutheran Mission Work 
among the American Indians gives a complete history of the development 
of the Indian churches and schools up to 1921.— Valuable sources con- 
cerning the work of the Missouri Synod in Michigan and Wisconsin are 
found in P. E. Kretzmann’s “Documents and Resolutions Pertaining to the 
Lutheran Missions among the Indians in Michigan, 1844—1869” and in 
E. M. Biegener’s “History of the Stockbridge Indians and Our Missions 
among Them,” both in the Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, 
Vol. II, 4, to IV, 4 (Jan. 1930 to Jan. 1932).— The first Lutheran mis- 
sionary venture on American soil, it will be recalled, was the Christian- 
ization of the Delaware Indians by the Swede John Campanius, who as 
early as 1648 had translated Luther’s Small Catechism into their tongue. 
The early Swedes continued this work for some sixty years, C. Springer 
teaching among them in 1693. The next venture was made in 1734 in 
Ebenezer, Georgia, by the Salzburgers, whose colony was adjacent to 
a large Cherokee settlement; and since one of the distinctive purposes of 
this colony had been the conversion of the natives, the Indians were in- 
vited, and had agreed to send their children, to the Ebenezer schools; 
but there is no evidence that they carried out their intentions. Both 
Conrad Weiser, the famed Lutheran head of the Indian Bureau of Penn- 
sylvania from 1732 to 1760, and his noted son-in-law H.M. Muehlenberg, 
the “Patriarch of the American Lutheran Church,” were devoted to the 
cause of the Indian but were so taken up with their many official tasks 
as to leave them no opportunity to carry out their wishes in practise. 
In New York the venture of John Christopher Hartwick, as previously 
recounted, included that part of his vast estate of 21,000 acres should 
be used for the conversion of the native Indians; but the shameful 
machinations of State and Anglican Church administrators constantly 
interfered with his comprehensive missionary and educational plans; and 
even in his last years (1796) his agent, Judge William Cooper, father of 
the famed Indian novelist James Fenimore Cooper, defrauded Hartwick 
out of most of this land, which thereafter became the Cooper estate on 
Otsego Lake. What little was left of Hartwick’s grant was in 1815 used 
to found the first Lutheran theological seminary rather than the Indian 
inission and school he had intended to found, resp., build. 
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Sebewaing, Mich. Pastor F. A. Craemer was much devoted to 
this work and was assisted by Mr. Fleasa, the parochial-school 
teacher, in teaching the Indian children to read, spell, and 
write in English as well as German, particularly in the Cate- 
chism, Bible, and hymns. Children were brought to the 
schools even from a distance of sixty miles, and both young 
and old were wont to attend the German church services in 
addition to those in their own native tongue. Since Craemer 
in 1847 became one of the founders of the MISSOURI 
SYNOD, this work came under the auspices of this body, and 
the statutes it adopted for its seminary at Fort Wayne in- 
cluded that one of its functions should be the training of mis- 
sionaries for work among the pagan natives of North America.) 
But despite the vigorous educational program of the Missouri 
Synod, this Indian venture was not a permanent success be- 
cause of persistent attempts of a Methodist society to break 
into the Indian colony. Craemer’s successor, E. R. Baierlein, 
in 1850, transferred the Frankenmuth school to the Bethany 
mission, sixty miles from Saginaw, which he had established 
two years before. Baierlein had prepared a primer in both 
English and Chippewa, including also prayers and hymns, and 
his work met with much favor. But both at this school and 
at the one at Sebewaing, taught by Mr. Roeder, the work was 
discontinued in 1853, when Baierlein left the mission; and the 
inroads of the Methodist society soon prevented any further 
development of the schools, though the mission-work was 
carried on until 1869. In the mean time the Missouri Synod 
had begun work in 1857 among the Chippewas in Minnesota; 
but this venture, carried on for twelve years under great dif- 
ficulties and dangers, did not come to include any schools. 
Loehe’s support of the Michigan mission was a natural 
prelude to his initiating in 1858 a similar undertaking on the 
part of the IOWA SYNOD among the Crows and Cheyennes 
on the Yellowstone River in Montana. While no actual schools 
were established, instructional work was carried on, particu- 
larly by Missionary Krebs, who even sent three Indian boys to 
the Wartburg institution in lowa. The OHIO SYNOD in 1853 
resolved to commence work among Indians in Texas and to 
support the endeavors of Missionary Sinke, who applied for 
assistance; however, nothing definite and permanent resulted. 


8) Verhandlungen, 1848, p. 16. 
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2. OKLAHOMA — DANISH MISSION 


In 1892 two new Indian missionary and educational pro- 
jects were launched, both of which were destined to become 
permanent undertakings. Through the zeal of N. L. Nielsen, 
who had come to America specifically for the purpose of work- 
ing among Indians, the UNITED DANISH CHURCH began 
work among the Cherokees in Oklahoma by opening a Sunday- 
school and particularly a day-school. After a few years a 
church-building was erected at Oaks, as also a separate com- 
modious two-story school-building with boarding facilities. 
A sizable congregation was gathered, and the school continued 
successfully in operation under capable teachers, while five 
separate mission-stations were organized. While for a time, 
particularly after the War, some opposition to religious teach- 
ing in the school was shown by the white element of the 
community, the school was able to develop into the largest 
Indian school in the Lutheran Church, which in 1936 included 
twelve grades, accredited, with an enrolment of 273 pupils and 
a staff of seven teachers. The plant of the institution includes 
a modern school, a teacherage, and a children’s home; and the 
future program authorized includes a new boarding-home and 
a gymnasium. 


3. ARIZONA APACHES — WISCONSIN SYNOD MISSION 


The Apache Mission in Arizona, the largest Lutheran In- 
dian Mission endeavor, was undertaken by the JOINT WIS- 
CONSIN SYNOD in 1892 as the result of a movement to in- 
stitute a foreign missionary program. As Japan was receiving 
serious consideration, the pleadings of Indian agents in the 
Southwest for missions directed the Synod to that field, and 
work was begun on the San Carlos reservation by three men 
who had specifically been prepared for this work, J. Plocher, 
G. Adascheck, and P. Mayerhoff. A beginning was made by 
Missionary Plocher in teaching the children in the Govern- 
ment school at San Carlos, and during the course of the year 
a separate adobe schoolhouse was built at Peridot, with twenty 
children in attendance; a young Indian interpreter assisted in 
teaching the children and enabled the missionary to learn the 
difficult Apache language, which did not exist in written form. 

Indian Religion. — Educational work among the Indian 
children was a most vital factor to guarantee any progress and 
effectiveness of the Christian religion among the race as well 
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as among any pagan people. The religion of the Indian was 
one of superstitions and fears, which thoroughly impressed the 
young from childhood and which formed the basis of all tribal 
ceremonies and beliefs. They had no conception of a personal 
God, though the sun was looked upon as a deity; but their 
world was infested with many evil spirits, which had magical 
influences upon their thoughts and emotions, in dreams, in 
sickness, in death, in all the affairs of life. Consequently the 
charms, incantations, spirit dances and sacrifices, carried on 
under the powerful influence of medicine-men in the manner 
of their African forebears,*) all gave evidence of the spiritual 
destitution that prevailed among the Indians. Their language 
and thoughts therefore knew no such concepts as implied a 
spiritual life either in the present or hereafter; no conception 
or word for heaven or hell, for innate depravity, personal 
guilt, sin, repentance, conscience, holiness, honesty. Mission- 
aries accordingly found it most difficult to translate these ideas 
so inherent in the Christian faith into terms the Indian might 
comprehend; but it was often utterly impossible to reach the 
adult mind and to remove the many superstitious beliefs which 
had so permeated their being. As therefore all Christian mis- 
sions among pagan peoples of the world today must depend 
primarily upon the elementary school to lay a proper founda- 
tion, so, too, among our Indians the most effective approach 
was through the school, where the young, open mind could be 
trained to develop Christian concepts and ideals of an enduring 
and saving nature. 


Apache Schools. — The value and need of religious train- 
ing was also recognized by the administrators of the schools 
maintained by the United States Government, and mission- 
aries were generally invited to carry on such work in them. 
The Wisconsin Synod men accordingly from the beginning 
were active in such work in the Government boarding-schools 
at East Fork (Whiteriver) and at Globe, Arizona. 

The missionary program came soon to be extended as Rev. 


9) Recent researches, especially in Mayan and Aztec ruins, give 
much evidence that Indian religion, hieroglyphic writing, pyramid archi- 
tecture, calendar-almanac stones, and various utensils were essentially 
Egypto-African in character and that African Negro civilization pene~ 
trated into South and Central America either before, or contemporane- 
ously with, the Mongolian civilization in North America, with a conse- 
quent admixture of both. — Leo Wiener of Harvard University has traced 
many Indian words back to African origins. 
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Carl Guenther and Mr. R. Jens, a parochial-school teacher, 
took over the work at Peridot in 1900. Both men, after three 
years, set to work erecting a modern building large enough for 
both church and school purposes. The appointment, in 1907, 
of Rev. J. F. G. Harders, from a large Milwaukee pastorate, as 
superintendent of the mission marked a turning-point in the 
work, both in administering it and, especially, in gaining the 
confidence and cooperation of the Indians themselves, whose 
many tragic experiences with white men naturally led to 
a suspicion and an aloofness which was difficult to overcome. 
Pastor Harders’s unusual personality and burning zeal for this 
cause laid the foundation for the success that came to attend 
the endeavor.!®) Since much arduous work was carried on in 
the camps, flung far and wide in the valleys between the moun- 
tains and deserts, health conditions were quite unfavorable and 
necessitated frequent changes in personnel. Harders, how- 
ever, remained active until his death in 1917 and preferred to 
be buried among his beloved Indians. Long periods of devoted 
and self-sacrificing service have also been given by Super- 
intendent Edgar Guenther and wife (since 1910) and Mis- 
sionaries Franz Uplegger, Alfred Uplegger (father and son), 
H. Rosin, and P. Behn, all of whom have been active for 
periods ranging from fifteen to twenty-five and more years. 


Boarding-Schools. — Each reservation included two Gov- 
ernment day-schools and one boarding-school, the former in- 
cluding only the first three grades, whereas the latter included 
six to eight. The larger boarding-schools, with enrolments 
between two and three hundred, always afforded opportunity 
to carry on in them some phase of the missionary educational 
program, particularly in religious instruction, through atten- 
dance at week-day Bible classes and Sunday-school. Nearly 
800 such pupils were being instructed by Lutheran mission- 
aries in 1937. While such work was not restricted to any one 
denomination and participation in it was entirely voluntary on 
the part of pupils, the good reputation of the Lutheran schools 
on the reservations and their standing with Government of- 


10) J.F.G. Harders wrote three books on the Apaches: La Paloma, 
Jaalahn, and Wille wider Wille; all three, written in German and pub- 
lished in Germany, enjoyed a wide circulation and won many friends 
to the Indians’ cause both in Europe and in America. The last-named 
book particularly illustrates the conflict going on in the soul of the edu- 
cated Indian, who must choose between the Christian life and the ways 
of his forebears. 
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ficials because of their effectiveness were generally responsible 
for a wide response on the part of parents and pupils, and 
a majority of those enrolled in these schools came to affiliate 
themselves with the Lutheran Church. The success of the 
Lutheran school-work was reflected, for example, in the mis- 
sionaries’ taking over the Government day-school at East Fork 
in 1921 and in the purchase of several Government buildings 
for the establishment of the Lutheran boarding-school for ad- 
vanced Apache children. The program at this school included 
also industrial training, agriculture, manual arts, trades, home 
economics, and home crafts. An orphanage was established in 
connection with this institution. While this came to be the 
only boarding-school, the day-schools established before 1910 
found it necessary to supply free noon lunches and clothing to 
the pupils, who often came in from the camps at great dis- 
tances and could hardly receive the barest necessities from 
their impoverished parents. 

In addition to the instructional work in the Government 
schools and the schools at Peridot and East Fork, separate 
schools have been maintained at Lower Cibecue since 1911 
and at Bylas since 1920. In 1937 there were 112 pupils in the 
East Fork (Whiteriver) School and 34 in the orphanage, with 
Rev. P. Behn as principal. The staff of this school also in- 
cluded three teachers (one woman), an industrial teacher, two 
trained deaconesses, and three stewards and matrons. The 
Peridot school was attended by 77 children, taught by Rev. H. 
Rosin and Mr. Clarence Bullis, a native teacher. The school 
at Bylas, under the charge of Rev. E. Sprengeler, had an enrol- 
ment of 140 children, taught by Miss Ruth Petermann and 
Alfred Burdette, the latter a native teacher. The Cibecue 
school, with 32 pupils enrolled, was taught by Rev. A. Krueger 
and a native teacher. Various white parochial-school teachers 
taught in these schools at different times, and a few white 
women were active as teachers since 1916. In a number of 
instances Indian boys and girls were sent North to be trained 
in the synodical institutions at New Ulm, Minnesota, or Water- 
town, Wisconsin, or at the Lutheran High School in Mil- 
waukee; the training of native teachers, both men and women, 
appears to be quite essential to securing a more permanent 
teaching force for the schools; similarly native young men 
are gradually being drawn into the ministry, to be active 
among their own race. 
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The enrolment in the Apache schools has remained fairly 
the same for the past two decades. The spread of camps and 
settlements on the reservations makes it impossible to reach 
large numbers of children unless more schools are kept in 
operation. However, the work in the four schools maintained, 
together with that in the Government schools with their large 
enrolments, is sufficient to act as a strong leavening influence 
in the Christianization of a people that is without a written 
language and whose spoken language included no concepts 
referring to heaven or hell, conscience, holiness, sinfulness, as 
was the case among all the Indian tribes. 

A monthly periodical, The Apache Scout, was begun in 
1922; the missionaries and teachers as well as pupils of the 
schools are regular contributors to its pages, which give visible 
evidence that the schools have well succeeded in their mission 
to make the Gospel of Christ a vital spiritualizing and civiliz- 
ing force among these benighted children of the Southwestern 
desert. 


4, WISCONSIN MISSIONS — NORWEGIAN AND MISSOURI SYNODS 


Two individual missionary endeavors were undertaken 
among the Indians of Shawano County, Wisconsin. The NOR- 
WEGIAN SYNOD began its work near Wittenberg, Shawano 
County, where Bethany Industrial School was established in 
1883 by Eric O. Maerstad. The development of the school in 
its early years was the work of Rev. T. Larsen, who became 
superintendent in 1887, and especially of the teacher and as- 
sistant superintendent, Mr. Axel Jacobsen. The school, by 
arrangement-with the Indian Agency, became a contract school 
and in 1895 had 140 pupils in attendance, drawn from dif- 
ferent tribes, Oneidas, Stockbridges, Winnebagoes, Chippewas, 
and Mohawks. This arrangement was considered most ex- 
pedient for promoting general education and intertribal union. 
The cessation of Federal support of private schools, in 1895, 
made it necessary to turn Bethany School over to the Federal 
Government in that year, Mr. Jacobsen continuing as super- 
intendent of the school and agent for fifteen years. A new 
station and school was begun by the Norwegian Synod a few 
years later some seven miles from Wittenberg and continued 
there in operation, under Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Tostrud as 
teachers, until in 1913 the property of the Wittenberg Lu- 
theran Academy, also a Norwegian institution, was taken over 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 20 
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for the use of the Indian Missions. The expansion of the work 
continued with such success that the original Bethany property 
was repurchased from the Government in 1919; many sub- 
stantial improvements and additions had been made, so that 
the property represented a sizable investment and offered 
a modernly equipped plant. 

The school was thereafter operated as a boarding institu- 
tion and was soon taxed to capacity. In 1921 the enrolment 
reached 140, the pupils coming mostly from the Winnebago 
and Oneida tribes. The enrolment in 1930 totaled 100, 40 boys 
and 60 girls, with eight grades and 4 teachers. Operation as 
a boarding-school was discontinued in 1933. Since then 
Bethany School has carried on in the summer months cnly 
with a religious education program, enrolling usually one hun- 
dred pupils, who were taught by seven teachers in Chris- 
tianity only. 

The work of the MISSOURI SYNOD among the Stock- 
bridge Indians, the remnants of the old Mohicans, was initiated 
in 1898 at Red Springs, near Gresham, Shawano County, 
Wisconsin, on the outskirts of the Menominee reservation, 
Rev. J.D. Larsen being the first missionary. A new school 
was built in 1901 and flourished under the direction of Mis- 
sionary R. Kretzmann and Teachers O. W. Volkert and J.F. 
Luebke; various educated Indian women also taught from 
time to time. A second school was opened in 1903 twenty 
miles north of Red Springs, in the Wiaskesit Settlement of the 
reservation; Zoar School, as this school was named, was 
taught also at times by Indian women, as well as by Rev. J. 
D. Larsen and wife. The Red Springs school was enlarged 
in 1908 by the addition of an administration building and 
a dormitory, serving thereafter as a boarding-school, since the 
Indians lived quite dispersed in the forests and in small settle- 
ments on the reservation. The attendance in 1908 totaled 
79 children. Rev. Carl Guenther, who had been active among 
the Apaches in Arizona for twelve years, took charge of the 
station in 1914, and the school came to be taught during the 
ensuing years by white women. 

The increase in the enrolment, which reached more than 
100 in 1918, made it necessary to enlarge the school-building. 
A new dormitory, costing $37,000, was erected, with accom- 
modations for one hundred pupils, while the old dormitory 
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was remodeled for school purposes. The new plant, including 
the old large church-building, situated on the shores of a lake, 
was quite impressive in appearance. All eight grades were 
taught in the school, which was divided into two sections, the 
pastor in charge assisting the women teachers in the religion 
periods. The station has since 1923 been in charge of Rev. O. 
Boettcher. Rev. C. Aaron served the church and school at 
Oneida also since 1923 for a period of more than twelve years. 
He is an Indian, a product of the mission-school, and was 
educated in the synodical college at Winfield, Kans., and at 
Concordia Theological Seminary in St. Louis. Since distress- 
ing economic conditions in recent years also affected the In- 
dians on the reservations, attendance at the school dropped; 
the enrolment at both schools in 1936 totaled 71 pupils, as 
compared with an average attendance of 130 at Red Springs 
alone during the period from 1923 to 1933. 

The effective work of these schools has enabled the Mis- 
souri Synod to maintain active and well-instructed Indian con- 
gregations at Red Springs, Gresham, Oneida, Morgan, and 
Neopit. 

A new Indian school was opened in 1933 at Lutherhoma, 
Oklahoma, near Park Hill, by Missionary L. E. Rubel; 52 chil- 
dren attended the school in that year, which continues to be 
taught by the pastor of the station. 


5. MEXICAN MISSIONS — TEXAS 


Schools for Mexicans are maintained in the State of 
Texas by the-Missouri Synod as well as by the American Lu- 
theran Church. They were begun about ten years ago. The 
American Lutheran Church established several mission- 
stations, in San Antonio, San Juan, Escobares, El Capote, 
Campo Alto, Edinburg, and Charco-Porter. Schools are at 
present in operation at San Juan and Charco-Porter. The 
personnel of the mission included in 1937 two American and 
two Puerto Rican pastors and two Mexican teachers. 

The Missouri Synod mission-stations are located in San 
Antonio, Three Rivers, and Vanderbilt, Texas; also in Los 
Angeles, California, and Chicago, Illinois. Schools are main- 
tained in San Antonio and Three Rivers. 

The work in the Mexican churches and schools is carried 
on in both the Spanish and English languages. 
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III. Institutional Schools for Orphans, Crippled, Deaf, 
and Feeble-Minded 


1. SCHOOLS FOR ORPHANS 


The mission program of the several Lutheran synods has 
for nearly three fourths of a century included much educa- 
tional work in the various charitable institutions established 
and maintained by them, particularly in those which provided 
for the care of children of school age. By 1890 there were 
37 Lutheran orphan homes and one institution for the deaf, in 
addition to several hospitals as well as homes for the aged.) 
The majority of the orphan homes supported a teacher for the 
instruction of the children; and when this was not done, it 
was usually because the proximity of Lutheran schools offered 
opportunity to attend these. 

The growth of the Lutheran Church and the increase in 
prosperity of its membership was also reflected in the increase 
in the number of its charitable institutions; by 1937 the various 
Lutheran bodies were controlling and maintaining 55 orphan 
homes, 14 home-finding societies, 9 special institutions for 
cripples, deaf, and feeble-minded, and 18 fresh-air camps for 
boys and girls.!2) In all of these definite provisions for the 
elementary education of children had to be made either within 
the institution or in collaboration with neighboring schools. 
A special survey of the education work of the 55 orphan homes 
reveals that in 1937 there were 18 separate schools in operation 
within them, while 9 maintained joint schools with local con- 
gregations. Fourteen of these schools have been in operation 
previous to 1900; the oldest, at Zelienople, Pennsylvania, since 
1854 and six before 1870. The location, affiliation, and enrol- 
ment of these schools for orphans is as follows: 


American Lutheran Conference (8): Muscatine, Iowa 
(74); Waverly, Iowa (63); Lake Park, Minn. (41); Beres- 


11) S. J. Roth, Handbook of Lutheranism, p. 454 ff. 

12) Other institutions maintained in 1937 included 87 homes for the 
aged, 12 deaconess motherhouses, 60 general hospitals, 16 sanitaria and 
special hospitals, 33 hospices for young men and young women, 3 rescue 
homes, and 4 settlement houses; also 39 inner mission and welfare soci- 
eties. — Names, locations, synodical and State distribution of all of the 
above are given in the Lutheran World Almanac for 1937, p. 333 ff. 
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ford, S. Dak. (40); Nachusa, Ill. (31); Stoughton, Wis. (44); 
Toledo, O. (71); Avon, Mass. (29). 


United Lutheran Church (5): Loysville, Pa. (303); Top- 
ton, Pa. (147); Zelienople, Pa. (105); Meadville, Pa. (82); 
Beloit, Iowa (61). 


Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States (4): Addison, 
Ill. (78); Marwood, Pa. (26); Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, 
N. Y. (168); Des Peres, Mo. (71). 


Independent (1): Mount Vernon, N. Y. (165). 


Joint Schools (9), conducted conjointly with local congre- 
gations, are maintained only in institutions affiliated with the 
Missouri and Wisconsin synods at: St. Louis, Mo.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Fremont, Nebr.; Fort Dodge, Iowa; Wauwatosa, 
Wis.; Bay City, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Winfield, Kans. 

At the remaining institutions — all within the United Lu- 
theran Church and the American Lutheran Conference — 
provisions are made to send the children to local public 
schools. A number of these in past years maintained their 
own schools. In some States, especially in Pennsylvania, State 
or district funds are available to pay tuition charges in the 
public (district) schools or toward the maintenance of a sep- 
arate institutional school under direction of the public-school 
board, since orphans are considered wards of the States. In 
some instances, as at Germantown (Philadelphia), Pennsyl- 
vania, separate kindergartens are conducted. 


The teaching forces in the separate schools for orphans 
totaled 68, one third of the number being men and the others 
women. In each case there were at least two teachers at work, 
with the number going as high as twelve in the Loysville (Pa.) 
institution, which is the largest of its kind in the Lutheran 
Church. With few exceptions the teachers were members of 
the institutional staff and resident in the home. 


The program of all schools, with three exceptions, em- 
braces the full elementary school of eight grades. The Tressler 
Home at Loysville includes twelve grades, with a trade- and 
farm-school being conducted; industrial and farm courses are 
also taught in the institutions at Addison, Illinois, Zelienople, 
Pennsylvania, and Mount Vernon, New York. The school at 
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Des Peres, Missouri (Missouri Synod), in operation since 1868, 
at present includes 9 grades. Provision is usually made at 
most institutions to enable attendance at local high schools. 


2. THE CRIPPLED AND FEEBLE-MINDED 


Crippled children are being cared for within four Lu- 
theran institutions, each of which maintains a school. Two 
of these, the orphanages at Meadville and Zelienople (Pa.), 
have been previously mentioned. Two distinctive schools of 
this type are the Good Shepherd Home for Crippled Children 
at Allentown, Pennsylvania, and the Good Samaritan Home 
at Fargo, North Dakota. 

The education and the care of the feeble-minded and 
epileptics are provided for in four institutions: Bethphage 
Mission at Axtell, Nebraska, by the Augustana Synod; Martin 
Luther Home at Sterling, Nebraska, by the American Lu- 
theran Church; the Good Shepherd Home for Crippled at 
Allentown, maintained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
which includes also feeble-minded and blind; the Bethesda 
Lutheran Home at Watertown, Wisconsin, maintained by the 
Wisconsin and Missouri synods, the largest and most notable 
institution of its kind among the Protestant churches of 
America, caring for more than 360 inmates. Schools are 
maintained in all four institutions. The Bethesda School, in 
operation at Watertown since 1904, in 1936 had an enrolment 
of 85 pupils, who were taught by 5 teachers under the direction 
of Mr. John Groenke, principal. The enrolment at the Martin 
Luther School at Sterling was 51. 

The work in these schools is carried on to a degree suf- 
ficient to enable the pupils to be properly prepared for con- 
firmation. Considerable ability is developed in the elementary- 
school subjects as well as in basket-making, wood-working, 
needlecraft, and other types of occupational crafts. Der Bote 
aus Bethesda, a German-English monthly issued by the Water- 
town institution, includes many enlightening data about the 
work of the school. 


3. SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND 
The Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf at Detroit, 
Michigan, is the first and only Protestant school for deaf chil- 
dren in America. Founded in 1874 in the orphan home at 
Royal Oak, Michigan, with twenty children from six States in 
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attendance, the school has been in continuous operation under 
the auspices of the Missouri Synod for more than sixty years.!°) 
Under efficient and progressive administration, particularly on 
the part of the Rev. Wm. Gielow and Mr. John A. Klein, each 
of whom served as teacher and director for some thirty years, 
the school always applied advanced methods in dealing with 
the difficult problem of instructing the deaf. ‘The school at 
present employs the oral method, teaching speech and lip- 
reading to all capable of learning it, while the manual method 
and writing are used for such as are unable to learn to speak 
and speech-read. The course, embracing the kindergarten, 
one year pregrade work, and six years of grade work, includes 
all the subjects of the common elementary curriculum and 
particularly religious instruction preparatory to confirmation 
and communicant church-membership. The enrolment in 1937 
totaled 64 pupils; the teaching staff consisted of two men and 
four women. Since pupils are drawn from several States, the 
institution operates as a boarding-school, with individual dor- 
mitories for boys and girls. The school publishes a monthly 
periodical, the Deaf Child’s Advocate. 

While there is no separate Lutheran institution for the 
blind, provision is made for such in most of the nine special 
institutions for defectives. The work of the Missouri Synod 
among the blind includes the publication of three periodicals, 
namely, the Lutheran Messenger for the Blind, in English 
Braille, the Lutheran Herald for the Blind, in Moon type, and 
the Lutherische Bote, in German Braille. Spanish tracts are 
printed at intervals. In addition, a Catechism, Bible History, 
hymnal, Life of Luther, and a prayer-book in American Braille 
have been issued by the Synod. 


B. The New Norwegian and the Slovak Systems 


I. The Norwegian Synod System 


REVIVAL OF NORWEGIAN SCHOOLS 
The few regular schools in the several Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Danish synods had discontinued their work dur- 
ing the period of the War and changed over to the part-time, 
purely religious program as had been done in the case of the 


13) The Missouri Synod has also, since 1896, supported an exten- 
sive missionary program among the deaf. At present twenty-one pastors 
of the Synod, specially trained for this work, preach to the deaf in organ- 
ized congregations and public institutions in about two hundred cities. 
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many hundreds of schools which they had previously estab- 
lished. A new Norwegian body, however, became closely 
identified with the work of the Missouri and Wisconsin synods, 
namely, THE NORWEGIAN SYNOD OF THE AMERICAN 
EV. LUTH. CHURCH, an organization which was founded in 
1918 by a conservative group, which had separated itself from 
the Norwegian’ Lutheran Church at the time when all Nor- 
wegian bodies united to form a single organization. Holding 
to the conservative position of the original Norwegian Synod 
founded in 1853 and believing that the articles of agreement 
forming the basis of the new union did not give full guarantee 
that the principles adhered to up to that time would be pre- 
served and could cause disruption with other conservative 
Lutheran bodies, this minority group found itself bound to 
aline itself with the Synodical Conference, to which the old 
Synod had originally belonged. 

The new Norwegian Synod was resolved “to continue... 
on the old basis and according to the old principles,” and it 
accordingly included in its constitution the purpose “to provide 
parochial-school teachers for Lutheran congregations” in order 
that its congregations would continue to develop parochial 
schools. Some of its congregations had been maintaining 
schools since the previous decade, and their example was con- 
stantly held up as a model and used as a nucleus around which 
to build a synodical system. President B. Harstad in 1919 
urged the matter of schools. Already at its 1919 session 
a Parochial School Fund, growing. out of a sizable donation by 
Mrs. T. Larsen of Parkland, Wash., was set up to grant loans 
to needy congregations wishing to establish schools. For the 
training of its teachers it supported a professor at the Wis- 
consin Synod teachers’ college at New Ulm, Minnesota, as it 
likewise maintained a chair at the Missouri Synod college in 
St. Paul for its ministerial students. Later, in 1926, the Synod 
took over Bethany College at Mankato, Minnesota, Dr. 5S. C. 
Ylvisaker, president, and made it a standard junior college 
which gradually took over the burden of teacher and min- 
isterial preparation in addition to providing for the needs of 
the young people in the Synodical Conference. 

No session of the Norwegian Synod passed but that some 
agitation for schools was made on the floor or that a committee 
on parochial schools made strong recommendations. Its peri- 
odicals, Tidende and the Sentinel, constantly sponsored the 
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school movement. Many papers and essays on the subject 
were delivered at the conventions in addition to school ser- 
mons, the beginning being made in 1920 with E. Hansen’s 
synodical sermon Feed My Lambs. A. Torgerson, in 1921, in 
an essay on Christian Day-schools, reviewed the favorable 
opinions of American statesmen, educators, and business 
leaders; H.Ingebritson, in Menighedsskolen (1923), attacked 
the antagonistic attitude of lodges toward parochial schools; 
L. 8. Guttebo, in 1924, gave An Historical Review of the Paro- 
chial School in the Norwegian Synod (in Norwegian), which 
held up the example of their forefathers 75 years ago in pro- 
moting schools. J. A. Petersen, in 1926, again discussed Chris- 
tian Day-schools; C.J. Quill, in 1927, The Relation of the 
Home to the Christian School; N.A.Madson, in 1928, The 
Norwegian Synod and the Christian Day-school, another his- 
torical presentation of the older schools; C.A.Moldstad, in 
1930, The Christian Day-school. At the 1934 and 1935 con- 
ventions a comprehensive paper on Christian Education and 
the Parochial School was read and discussed by P. T. Buszin of 
Chicago, Superintendent of Schools of the Northern Illinois 
District of the Missouri Synod. 

The new Norwegian school system had a humble begin- 
ning, since the Synod itself was small and was working under 
great handicaps. Beginning with the schools in Iowa, at Lime 
Creek (Lake Mills), Story City, Northwood, and at Parkland, 
Washington, others were soon added at Albert Lea and Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. During the following years schools were 
established at West Koshkonong, Wisconsin (the birthplace of 
the old synod in 1853); Madison, Wisconsin; Lawler and Scar- 
ville, Iowa; Nicollet and Princeton, Minnesota. 

In relation to the number of congregations — 74 in 1929 
and 65 in 1935, with a baptized membership of approximately 
8,000 — the 12 schools represented about the same proportion 
(1:5) as within the Missouri and the Wisconsin Synod. The 
enrolments likewise were decidedly small, ranging from 4 
to 35, with an average of but 19 pupils. All save one were 
one-teacher schools, taught chiefly by woman teachers. In 
some instances, where convenient, congregations patronized 
the schools in near-by congregations of sister synods. The 
course of study and the general policies followed in the schools 
were virtually identical with those observed in the Missouri 
and the Wisconsin Synod. 
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II. The Slovak Synod System * 


Slovak Lutherans had begun to come to the United States 
between 1870 and 1880 as the result of persecution abroad, 
as the Magyar government of Austria-Hungary attempted to 
force the Magyar language on all Slovaks as well as to unite 
all denominations into a national Church. The early Slovaks 
settled primarily in the Eastern States; with the later influx 
of Slovaks seeking economic betterment, settlements were 
effected in various industrial centers in the tier of States from 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania westward through 
Ohio to Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Missouri. 

The first Slovak Lutheran congregation was organized in 
1884 in Streator, Ill., with others following soon after in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Bethlehem, Pa., Freeland, Pa., Nanticoke, 
Pa., Cleveland, O., Garfield, N. J., Chicago, Il., and Cudahy, 
Wis. Between 1892 and 1902 these congregations, together with 
others participating in the Slovak Evangelical Union, began 
movements toward independent organic union because of their 
doctrinal position as expressed in the “Wilkes-Barre Four 
Points.” Synodical organization was finally effected in 1902 
at Connellsville, Pa., with fifteen congregations participating. 
The Synod professed its adherence to the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church and declared itself in full accord in doctrine 
and practise with the Missouri Synod, which had in several 
States assisted various Slovak congregations and had also 
opened its colleges and seminaries to Slovak theological stu- 
dents. This relationship also led in 1908 to affiliation with the 
Synodical Conference, of which body it has been a member 
to the present day. The growth of the Slovak Synod was 
gradual, since it was impeded by the fact that the majority 
of immigrant Slovaks were nominally affiliated with the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


The Slovak Synod from the outset held to the ideals 
regarding parochial education as emphasized within the Syn- 
odical Conference, and it declared the establishment of schools 


* Bajus, J. “Our Synod, 1902-1937,” in The Courier of the Slovak 
Luther League, beginning Vol.8, No.7 (April, 1937), and continued 
to date. — Mazak, S.F. “A Brief History of the Slovak Lutheran Synod 
of the United States” (B.D. Thesis, Concordia Theological Seminary), 
in Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, Vol. III, 3 and 4 (Oct. 1930 
to Jan.1931), pp. 80-86, 105-112. 
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to be “a very urgent and important issue.” Difficulties in the 
way of congregational development made it necessary, how- 
ever, to begin educational work on a part-time basis, and not 
until 1915 was a definite beginning made in actual parochial- 
school work with the establishment of a school by Holy 
Trinity Congregation in Cleveland, O. Endeavors were made 
by all the congregations to supply instruction in religion and 
in the Slovak language in classes held after school-hours, on 
Saturdays, and in summer vacation-schools; the pastors in 
virtually all instances taught these schools, which is the case 
to the present day. The lack of men particularly trained for 
parochial-school work was one factor which impeded the de- 
velopment of schools. Of 32 congregations composing the 
Slovak Synod in 1918, only the Cleveland congregation found 
it possible to maintain a regular school, while part-time schools 
taught by pastors numbered 28, with 2,304 pupils enrolled. 
A second regular school was opened in 1920 in Minneapolis, 
Minn., by Emmanuel Church; a third school was established 
in 1928 in connection with St. Luke’s Congregation, St. Louis, 
Mo.; the school at Garfield, N.J., was established in 1934. 
The Slovak teachers at work in these schools received their 
training at Concordia Teachers’ College, River Forest; in 
some instances, men from the Missouri Synod served for a 
time as teachers. 

The present organization of the Slovak schools differs from 
most Lutheran schools in that only the upper grades. usually 
from the fifth to the eighth, are taught. This is due to several 
factors: the financial condition of the congregations prohibits 
the employment of more than one teacher, and the enrolment 
of pupils for all eight grades would prove too burdensome 
for one teacher; likewise, the dispersion of the membership 
makes the distance to the school prohibitive for smaller chil- 
dren, many of whom must reach the school by car or bus. 
These factors, together with the problems of language, are 
held to stand in the way of more general expansion of the 
system in other localities. Educational provisions for pupils 
in Grades 1 to 4 are in various instances made by the con- 
ducting of classes once or twice a week after school-hours and 
in summer vacation-schools; larger parishes, like Trinity 
Congregation, Chicago, conduct such special classes in one or 
more branch schools. Since other Lutheran schools are avail- 
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able in most localities in which they live, Slovak children 
in various localities attend these schools. 

Direction and supervision rest, in accordance with Lu- 
theran practise, with the respective congregations and pas- 
tors; however, in the case of the St. Louis congregation the 
school is supervised by the Superintendent of the Western 
District of the Missouri Synod. 

As indicated in the statistical data included in Table 
XXVII, it will be seen that the present four full-time Slovak 
schools, with a total enrolment of 212 pupils, are carrying on 
effectively and setting a worthy example for the other con- 
gregations affiliated with the Synod. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Legal Battles for the Freedom of Christian Schools 


I. The Extension of Public Regulation 


After the turn of the century the public-school systems 
throughout the nation launched out on a program of wide 
external expansion as well as internal development. The 
changes in racial composition of the citizenry resulting from 
new and widely diversified immigrant elements and the con- 
sequent urbanization and industrialization of the nation on 
a rapid and vast scale gave to the American public schools 
greater responsibilities and opportunities in the matter of 
preparing youth more adequately for the duties of citizenship 
and life. School systems were therefore expanded every- 
where, with material increases in school facilities, improve- 
ments in buildings, grounds, and equipment; the curriculum 
was expanded to include more vocational and practical sub- 
jects, and educational opportunities were extended to reach all 
classes and ages of people. Particular emphasis came to be laid 
on broader educational administration; the functions of local, 
county, and State school boards and officials were increased 
with each legislative session; and the supervision of the work 
of the individual schools, setting up of minimum requirements, 
closer check upon enrolment and attendance, improvement of 
teaching, raising of teacher standards through the require- 
ments of certification, consolidation of rural schools and equali- 
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zation of educational opportunities and facilities, — all com- 
bined to make the work of education the major public 
enterprise and to bring the schools more and more out of the 
hands of the public at large, to be controlled by a constantly 
expanding legislative code and administered by a growing 
body of professional educators, officials, and boards. 

Among the profusion of school legislation introduced after 
1900 and prior to the World War there were but few laws 
which were of any concern as far as they affected the status 
of parochial and private schools. Such laws in general dealt 
with requirements regarding the minimum term, number of 
hours, regulation of attendance, submission of reports, and 
minimum courses to be taught. After the fears developed 
during the campaign in the 1890’s had subsided and the con- 
fidence of the churches had again been restored, it was realized 
well enough that a certain amount of regulation and prescrip- 
tion on the part of the constituted authorities was essential 
to democratic government as well as beneficial to private 
operation. There never had been any opposition to what was 
essential and beneficial, but anything that implied discrimina- 
tion or gave evidence of destructive purposes always tended to 
arouse fears and call forth immediate and organized op- 
position. 

Michigan. — The position of the Michigan District of the 
Missouri Synod taken in 1903 in regard to legislative enact- 
ments illustrates a general policy followed by Lutheran bodies 
in ensuing conflicts and was similar in all essentials to the 
policies followed in the Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota 
campaigns in 1890, though not on as large and vigorous a scale. 
Opposition had developed in Michigan among various Lu- 
theran synods as well as on the part of the Catholic Church 
against quite drastic restrictions proposed for non-public 
schools. Delegations from the bodies united in the adoption 
of a uniform campaign and succeeded in securing a postpone- 
ment of the adoption of the bill; standing committees were 
appointed to study all legislative attempts and provisions and 
to deal directly with authors of bills to effect modification. As 
repeated endeavors were made to enact unfavorable legisla- 
tion, the committee by 1906 managed to have obnoxious pro- 
visions eliminated and the legislation modified so as to achieve 
the same regulatory ends without giving local boards or cer- 
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tain individuals the power to exercise biased and unwarranted 
judgments and curtail the work and the very existence of some 
schools.!) 


North Dakota. — Action was similarly taken at various 
times and in various States, as necessity arose. Thus the 
Northern and the Central Illinois District of the Missouri 
Synod in 1909 made public protests and circulated petitions 
against several undesirable legislative provisions in a bill be- 
fore the Illinois Legislature and effected satisfactory modifi- 
cations. More grave difficulties were experienced, however, 
in North Dakota, where attempts were made in 1910 and 
1912 to restrict the work in the common branches to the use 
of the English language, permitting the use of German, Scan- 
dinavian, or any other language only in religious subjects. 
Many of the smaller schools, especially those in rural sections 
taught by pastors, were still being conducted to some extent 
in German, with only part of the work being done in English. 
The Minnesota and Dakota District of the Missouri Synod, 
however, very sensibly refused “to defend before a court or 
in a political campaign any school in which English is not being 
taught,” since such schools tended to discredit the work of the 
Church.?) Similarly the North Dakota and Montana District 
of the Missouri Synod two years later rejected the overture 
of the North Dakota German-American Alliance to unite 
forces in the language conflict, since the latter organization 
was chiefly interested in securing the introduction of German 
courses into the public elementary schools and was not in the 
least concerned with the promotion of Christian education, 
which is the chief concern of the Church.?) Action in North 
Dakota was continued for a number of years because of re- 
peated attempts to legislate against small private schools. In 
some cases children regularly attending the parochial school 


1) Verhandlungen des Michigan-Districts (Mo. Synod) 1903, p. 40; 
1906, p. 83. 
2) Verhandlungen des Minnesota- und Dakota-Districts, 1910, p. 62. 


3) The membership of the National German-American Alliance, 
during the period of neutrality, increased to about three million and 
used its influence in inducing school boards and legislatures in certain 
States to make the teaching of German obligatory in the public schools. 
In Nebraska, for instance, the law provided for the teaching of a foreign 
language in grades above the fourth if the parents of fifty children 
attending any school petitioned for it. Stephenson, G. M., A History of 
American Immigration, 1820—1924, p. 210. 
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were haled before courts as truants and ordered to attend the 
public schools because biased interpretation of the laws by 
officials made it possible to declare some schools as failing to 
meet the requirements. Officials of the State Industrial Com- 
mission were invited to visit the schools to convince them- 
selves that they were doing an acceptable grade of work; and 
in some instances, as at East Grand Forks, court trials were 
necessary to establish the right of parents to send their chil- 
dren to schools of their own choosing whose achievements 
were satisfactory even if secondary externals were not. 
Though it was finally ruled, in 1914, that the law was not to 
be interpreted as prescribing a definite curriculum, local un- 
warranted opposition caused some interference to be ex- 
perienced for a number of years.*) 


Wisconsin. — Similar conflicts with legislative action went 
on all over the country and called forth opposition on the part 
of Lutheran bodies in Connecticut (1912), Texas (1913), 
Wisconsin (1913), Michigan (1915), and, after 1919, particu- 
larly in Nebraska, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, and Oregon. All of 
these in general raised issues as to whether the proper en- 
forcement of the law required definite prescriptions concerning 
the curriculum, language of instruction, school-day, and term. 
On the other hand, Lutheran pastors and teachers very fre- 
quently invited and compelled drastic action because of their 
continued indifference and neglect in the matter of submitting 
required reports on enrolment, daily attendance, and work 
covered. In Wisconsin, the public complaints of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, which supervised school enrolment 
and attendance, made it necessary that the Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri synods admonished its members because of such neglect 
and instructed their school boards to deal effectively with 
such members. Such unwarranted attitudes on the part of 
many pastors brought it about that in the following year 
(1912) the Gorecki Bill came before the Legislature, which 
was aimed directly at the parochial schools and recommended 
the following requirements: that pupils enrolled in parochial 
schools be in attendance at least as many days in the year as 
prescribed for the respective district schools; that each paro- 
chial school must be certificated by the State Superintendent 


4) Verhandlungen des North Dakota- und Montana-Districts (Mo. 
Synod), 1915, p.54; 1916, p. 72: 
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of Schools as having a course of study equivalent to that of the 
public schools and approved; that teachers must be able to 
speak English fluently and pass an examination to that effect. 
To the Lutherans as well as to others this bill was a “Second 
Bennett Law,” as it was publicly branded, and aroused strong 
protests on the part of the Wisconsin and Missouri synods, so 
that the bill as such failed to pass. However, the State school 
laws became more stringent, and public-school officials began 
to bear down more on full observance of the attendance and 
supervision requirements on the part of the private schools. 

Aside from the matter of proper attendance records and 
reports as well as sufficient work through the medium of the 
English language, the Wisconsin laws, as was also the case in 
the other States mentioned, struck particularly at a common 
practise in the smaller schools taught by pastors to operate 
only on four days a week and, in some instances, only three, 
and then with frequent interruptions because the pastors’ ser- 
vices were required elsewhere, as at funerals, meetings, and 
visits. As has been pointed out several times in previous 
chapters, the synods officially disapproved of the practise and 
repeatedly urged that full time be devoted to the schools and 
that, since pastors could not always carry out a complete pro- 
gram, regular teachers were to be secured. However, the 
synods were powerless to enforce the standard upon congre- 
gations or to compel pastors to teach any prescribed number 
of days, with the result that the pastors and schools carried 
on as conditions permitted. The new laws, as in Wisconsin, 
usually stipulated that ‘‘no less than twenty days in each school 
month constituted regular attendance”; and schools operating 
for four days each week and at times only three, with oc- 
casional interruptions, obviously could not meet this minimum 
requirement. 


The Catechumen Classes. — Another matter causing con- 
flict was the common practise of requiring girls and boys being 
prepared for confirmation but enrolled in public schools to 
attend special catechumenal instruction on one or two days 
during the course of the school-day, usually necessitating ab- 
sence from ‘the public school for one or two half days each 
week. The majority of the catechumen class was usually 
in attendance at the parish-school, and the meeting of the class, 
which was always taught separately by the pastor, even if 
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teachers were engaged in the schools, was seldom arranged to 
suit the convenience of such not attending the parish-school. 
As a matter of fact this was often deliberately done to induce 
children to attend the parochial school, and as a consequence 
it was a common practise that many of such children as other- 
wise had not attended the school were enrolled for the year in 
which their confirmation was to take place; in some congre- 
gations this was definitely prescribed. In some instances, too, 
special classes were conducted in this manner and at such 
times for the purpose of teaching German or some other lan- 
guage. Since confirmation usually took place in the pupils’ 
thirteenth or fourteenth year, just as they were completing 
the elementary school, such absence naturally came to be a 
nuisance to public-school teachers and officials, especially since 
the same practise prevailed in Catholic schools, and it brought 
the total of such absences to a sizable figure, so that some 
change needed to be made. The laws in Wisconsin, which, 
together with Illinois, always had the largest number of Lu- 
theran schools, accordingly after 1913 stipulated that enrol- 
ment in some public or parochial or private school was to be 
interpreted as enrolment and regular attendance in one school 
enly, not in two; and thereafter no such absences were per- 
mitted, and such special classes had to be conducted after 
school-hours.®) The churches and schools quickly adjusted 
themselves to the change and found that catechumenal and 
other classes could be conducted thus just as well, if not better; 
and the conclusion can or must be drawn that by adopting or 
continuing irregular, obnoxious, and unnecessary practises, 
the churches’ and parochial schools unnecessarily invited 
criticism and opposition, which could have been foreseen and 
prevented. 


State Text-Books. — On the other hand, as public officials 
came to extend their regulation of private and parochial 
schools, the pastors and teachers in the Church, in turn, came 
to be more outspoken in their criticisms of the public-school 
system and acts of school officials, particularly in regard to the 
character of school curricula and their objectives. The pre- 
scription of State-adopted text-books and especially the move- 
ments to supply free text-books to all children in the public 


5) Verhandlungen des Wisconsin-Districts, 1912, p.44; 1913, pp.55 
to 58. 


Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck Al 
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schools were looked upon with much disfavor by Lutheran 
school people as well as by others, and in various instances 
protests were made against such measures, as in Wisconsin 
in 1913. Since only half of the congregations maintained 
schools and almost half of the children in the various synods 
attended the public schools, these bodies naturally came to be 
much concerned in regard to what was being taught in them. 
From time to time, therefore, as had been done already during 
several past decades, committees were appointed by the Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Iowa synods to examine the gen- 
erally used or adopted texts for evidences of ideas and prin- 
ciples which ran counter to the tenets of the Church and 
which would tend to inculcate undesirable attitudes in pupils’ 
minds. ; 

An investigation of this sort, for example, was undertaken 
by the Joint Ohio Synod, which in 1912 appointed a special 
Committee on the Examination of State Text-books. The 
action and recommendations of this committee, as reported two 
years later to the general convention, were as follows: Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to teachers at State institutions in Ohio 
and other States in which the Synod was operating, also to 
many public high and elementary schools, for the purpose of 
determining which texts and reference materials were used in 
courses in which evolutionary theories were and could be ad- 
vanced and of soliciting the opinions of teachers coneerning 
such concepts. The committee then proceeded to review the 
many books thus listed and made a compilation of objection- 
able statements. The compilation of teachers’ opinions, it was 
reported, gave evidence that the “majority of teachers believed 
in, taught, and bowed to, evolutionary theories as a ‘science.’ ”’ 
The committee accordingly recommended that congregations 
and pastors register protests in their localities against such anti- 
Scriptural teachings, as other denominations were also doing, 
and that a special tract be issued containing their objections 
and protests to such teaching in public schools and institutions. 
The tract was to be given wide distribution through the agency 
of the pastors and congregations and be supplied particularly 
to presidents of institutions, principals of public schools, county 
and State boards and officials, publishers of text-books, editors 
of church periodicals, as well as to the officials of other denomi- 
national bodies and institutions. 
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The Ohio Synod, however, did not approve the publica- 
tion and distribution of such a tract and voted that action be 
restricted to local demands “for better books and a better spirit 
in the public schools.’ Chief emphasis, it agreed, needed to be 
laid upon the improvement and extension of their own schools, 
more care needed to be exercised in the selection of books 
also in their own elementary and higher schools, and en- 
couragement needed to be given to men of their own faith to 
write text-books which would be satisfactory to them. The 
Synod further held that the matter should convince the mem- 
bership more than ever of the real need of congregational 
Christian schools; but as long as the majority of their own 
children were enrolled in public schools, they needed to help 
secure better teachers for them, to which end their own synod- 
ical colleges could help by introducing approved normal 
courses and by encouraging more of their own young people 
to prepare for teaching, not only in their own schools, but 
especially in the public schools.®) 

Thus some of the German synods, after a number of 
decades, were gradually coming to the position taken at the 
outset by the Scandinavian bodies, as was previously re- 
counted, whose many colleges were turning out thousands of 
teachers and directing them into the public schools in their 
communities to teach their own children rather than to main- 
tain an expensive independent school system. However, within 
the Missouri and Wisconsin synods, which maintained the 
largest parochial-school systems, such a policy was looked 
upon with much disfavor, and their own colleges and normal 
schools did not concern themselves with a general-education 
program either for their own membership or for the public at 
large, though it must be borne in mind that the institutions 
throughout their history were open also to such as did not in- 
tend to prepare specifically for church-work; and since the 
Lutheran elementary schools engage a considerable number of 
young people devoted to teaching, the number of men and 
women from their connection teaching or preparing to teach 
in the public schools consequently is smaller in proportion 
than the size of the membership would warrant. 


6) Bericht der Verhandlungen der Allgemeinen Synode von Ohio 
u. anderen Staaten, 1914. 
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II. War Antipathies and the Language Question 


Anti-German Propaganda.— The period of the World 
War, during the years of so-called neutrality as well as for 
some time after, was one which came to be of more far- 
reaching effect upon the Lutheran Church than upon any other 
Protestant denomination. Since Lutheranism had its roots 
and original growth in Germany, and since the majority of 
German immigrants had had some sort of connection with the 
Evangelical Lutheran German State Church, the close ties 
between the Church in Germany and in the United States sub- 
jected the American churches and membership to much of the 
bitter propaganda and persecution which the war engendered 
within the nation. The extent to which vicious propaganda, 
falsified pictures, and distorted reports were unleashed by the 
Allies through the American press is a sordid tale, which has 
been sufficiently exposed but whose effects will last over a 
number of generations even as it continues to complicate 
American as well as world attitudes and relations toward 
Germany. For the Lutheran Church, particularly for its large 
German-speaking element, the effects were often distressing, 
dividing the loyalties of the membership, forcing upon it 
various changes for which many churches were not adequately 
prepared, and causing the close of a considerable number of 
smaller schools, which congregations thereafter did not see 
fit to continue. On the other hand, the changes in language 
used in worship and education as well as the introduction and 
extension of necessary congregational activities were, among 
other things, such as would have come about sooner or later 
in a gradual process, which might not have been as effectively 
carried out as one imposed more generally at one and the 
same time. 

Propaganda had aroused the antipathies of the nation 
against anything and all that sounded German in name or 
reflected German customs and origins. If the sentiment against 
German was so strong that symphony orchestras and opera 
associations did not dare play the works of such beloved Ger- 
man masters as Wagner, Beethoven, and Brahms and that 
German artists previously hailed with loud acclaim would not 
dare to appear in public programs, it is evident that the use 
of the language itself in homes, business houses, churches, and 
schools became anathema to certain types of Americans, whose 
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agitations finally resulted in the adoption of various measures 
for the purpose of outlawing or at least curtailing the use of 
the German language. The attempts to stamp out German as 
well as other languages included the prohibition of foreign- 
language publications, the prohibition or restriction of foreign 
languages in public religious services, legislation forbidding 
the teaching of foreign languages in grammar and high schools, 
and finally the attempts to suppress parochial schools. 

The attitude of many American educators toward the use 
in schools of any language other than English, — which really 
was as “foreign” as the Dutch, Scandinavian, German, French, 
and Spanish introduced into America contemporaneously 
with it, —is well reflected in education texts produced at the 
time, one of which, for example, makes this absurd and un- 
warranted statement: 

“The weaknesses of our scheme of public education 
appeared equally clear in the emergency. We became 
aware for the first time of the danger which lies in the 
thirteen million of foreign birth and traditions who did 
not understand our purposes and who were, in some cases, 
openly antagonistic to them. We discovered, what we 
might have known even before the war, that there were in 
the United States thousands of schools in which children 
were taught in a foreign tongue and in which the ideals 
and purposes of governments and peoples antagonistic to 
our democracy were set forth. In taking account of stock, 
we need not blame these people who have come to us. 
Their failure to understand our purposes has in a con- 
siderable measure been due to lack of opportunity. ... 
We have been so averse to interfering with schools or- 
ganized under private auspices that we have allowed those 
schools which are un-American to grow up.... At the 
same time we should enforce upon all schools the require- 
ment that the language of instruction during the elemen- 
tary school period be English, the only language in which 
we may hope to have handed down to boys and girls the 
ideals and purposes of our democratic society.” ") 
Similarly another educational historian of that period of 

hysteria made the unproved and prejudiced assertions that 
pupils in parochial schools were being taught to speak and 
think in a foreign language, that they were growing up with- 
out instruction concerning American history and institutions, 
and that Der alte Fritz, der erste Kaiser, Garibaldi, Kosciusko, 


a Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L., The Classroom Teacher, 
ay GY 
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or Gustavus Adolphus were their heroes, whereas they did 
not know Washington, Lincoln, or Lee. The parochial schools 
therefore were branded as “restricted” schools of American 
democracy; for to send children to schools in which some 
language other than English was the basis of instruction was 
unjustifiable as well as unfair to the children themselves and 
to their country, because they diverted their loyalties and. 
kept them from rendering to the nation the fullest possible 
social, economic, and political service. The interest of national 
unity and national progress demanded that no school in 
the United States should be allowed to make any language 
other than English the basis of communication and daily in- 
struction.$) 


Foreign Languages. — The movement to prohibit the use of 
a foreign language in the elementary schools, public or private, 
in one or more or all courses, began immediately before the 
outbreak of the war, and by 1913 seventeen States had already 
adopted laws requiring that English alone was to be the 
medium of instruction in the public elementary schools; but 
during the war and immediately after it some twenty-one 
States enacted such legislation in regard to private and paro- 
chial as well as public schools.) Opposition, however, de- 
veloped in some States; Wisconsin, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota voted similar bills down with overwhelming majorities, 
as did also Ohio and Iowa. Dr. P. Claxton, Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education, on March 12, 1918, stated that “for prac- 
tical, industrial, and commercial purposes we shall need a 
knowledge of the German language more than we have needed 
it in the past. The fact that we are at war with Germany 
should not, I believe, affect in any way our policies in regard 
to the teaching of the German language in our schools.” When 
the question of forbidding the teaching of German in parochial 
schools was before the Ohio Legislature, W. R. Comings, mem- 
ber of the lower house, said in a public statement: 
“This cannot be done without violating constitutional 
rights of schools and of individuals. Personally I do not 
see how we can forbid the teaching of any language at 


private expense, unless it can be shown that such teaching 
is not only in fact but necessarily working some evil. It is 


8) Reisner, E. H., Nationalism and Education since 1789, p. 556. 


9) Cf. Flanders, J. K., Legislative Control of the Elementary Cur- 
riculum. 
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not enough to show that such teaching may some time or 
somewhere have resulted in evil of some sort. That much 
might be granted. Betting is associated with horse-racing. 
Laws are passed to forbid the evil of betting, not the sport 
of racing. A hundred illustrations like this could be given. 
Teaching a language in itself is innocent and harmless. 
A member of the Supreme Court put it in a nutshell when 
he said, ‘No one may forbid me to study German or any 
other language.’ Many things can be done for expediency 
in public schools by law or by school boards that may not 
be dictated by law to private schools, however much we 
might wish to do so.” 1°) 


In opposition to such laws in Iowa, Judge B. M. Wright of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, said (February 27, 1919): 


“What shall be done with the non-public schools 
which teach foreign languages? As the public is not taxed 
to support these schools and this is a free country, nothing 
can be done. We should be careful about infringing upon 
individual rights and liberties either by legislation or 
otherwise. I am afraid of half-baked legislation. No great 
and good reform was ever brought about in a hurry. 
Though it may seem to have come about quickly, in- 
vestigation would show that its antecedents were worked 
out slowly and painfully. If a man, while paying taxes 
to support the public schools, desires his boy to be taught 
German or French or any other foreign language in a 
non-public school and is willing to pay for such teaching 
out of his own pocket, one may think him foolish but can 
hardly deny his right to do so. This is a free country. 
In all things let us be sane and reasonable.” !4) 


In the Missouri campaign the Kansas Citian, official paper > 
of the Kansas City, Missouri, Chamber of Commerce, said 
concerning a bill which would prohibit the use of any language 
but the English in the schools: 


“A misguided conception of patriotism is responsible 
for this radical legislation. The bill has been favorably 
reported by the committee of the house and soon will be 
called on the calendar for passage. Vital opposition has 
developed not only among those who earn their bread and 
butter by the teaching of foreign languages but by many 
who feel that the time to train a child’s mind is in the 
early formative years. No doubt, the desideratum is the 
elimination of foreign propaganda; but is not the remedy 
proposed worse than the disease? 

“The Chamber of Commerce, acting through its Board 


10) The Lutheran Witness (Missouri Synod), April, 1919, p. 104. 
11) Ibid. 
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of Directors and its Foreign Affairs Committee, has taken 
a stand against this bill, possibly having in mind that it 
would interfere with commerce, in that Spanish and 
French would be discouraged; but there is yet a broader 
view of this subject. The child of the poor man as well 
as the rich is entitled to be started out in life with a fair 
chance to learn what he can about the elements of a liberal 
education, and any course of study which tends to enrich 
the minds of the young should not be declared to be un- 
lawful.” !2) 


Lutheran Opposition. — In attacking the legislation every- 


where being proposed or adopted, the position of the several 
Lutheran bodies opposing it by resolution, general and com- 
mittee action, was well summarized by the editor of the Lu- 
theran Witness, the official English periodical of the Missouri 
Synod, in the following words: 


“It will be observed that three issues confront our 
schools when these bills are favorably reported on by 
legislative committees: 

“1. The inspection of schools by the State. 

“2. The use of languages other than English. 

“3. The continued existence of parochial schools. 


“THE PRINCIPLES TO BE APPLIED 


“1) As for State inspection, all will depend upon the 
exact terms and provisions of the law. If these provisions 
will tend to infringe the natural right of parents or to 
violate the constitutional guarantee of religious liberty, 
such laws should be opposed by the Lutheran constit- 
uency. 

“2) The use of languages other than English. a) The 
State has an undoubted right to demand that secular 
branches be so taught that the children will readily fit into 
the body politic when they grow up and, as a corollary, 
that instruction in all secular branches be given through 
the medium of English. We do not believe that there are 
any Lutheran parochial schools in which arithmetic, 
U.S. History, etc., are not taught in the English language. 

‘“b) The State has no right whatever to demand that 
religious instruction be given through the medium of En- 
glish when the parents have a preference for German or 
Norwegian or Yiddish or Polish or any other tongue. 
Whether the Church should, in her own interest, make 
a change in the language of religious instruction is another 
question entirely. The Lutheran Witness has said often 


that, if our children shall be taught through the medium 


12) Ibid. 
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of one language only, then that language ought to be the 
English. We hold that where German is continued as a 
medium of instruction, an English course of instruction in 
religion should be added. But this concerns our congre- 
gations, who may indeed be advised and instructed but 
who should not be coerced by legislative measures, least 
of all at the present time, when they have so loyally borne 
their share of the burden of a war for those very prin- 
ciples which legislation as contemplated will crush to the 
Satins és. 

“Not that we intend to continue the use of German 
even as a medium of religious instruction perpetually. 
The Lutheran Witness has stated more than once the 
reasons why we should welcome the change to English. 
But this does not by any means amount to saying that 
the State has a right to legislate in the matter. The 
parents have the natural right to control the education 
of their children. The parents have the right to say what 
medium shall be used for religious instruction... . 

“We hold that the measures which prohibit the use 
of German as a language of religious instruction should 
be opposed. And this we say while we maintain that our 
schools should, one and all, for the sake of the children as 
future congregation-members, provide for thorough En- 
glish work in religion as a substitute for, or at least con- 
currently with, German work. Hundreds of our schools 
are wholly English even now. Legislation such as is pro- 
posed is entirely unnecessary and is a gratuitous insult to 
a thoroughly loyal part of the citizenry, besides offending 
against the principle of parental authority in education. 

“3) Compulsory training in public schools. It is pro- 
posed to gain this end either by killing off the parochial 
schools by a system of oppressive regulations designed for 
this very purpose or by simply legislating them out of 
existence. We hold that all such measures are a violation 
of both natural and constitutional rights.” }8) 


Ill. The Nebraska Campaign 


“Zum Kampf um die freie christliche Schule” * became 
the battle-cry of the Lutheran Church. 

The battle for the freedom and life of the parochial schools 
and for the preservation of American educational principles 
was fought out on three distinctive fronts, namely, Nebraska, 


13) Graebner, Theo. (editor), “Un-American Legislation,” ibid. 
Feb. 4, 1919, p. 35 f. : 


* Cf. Prof. Aug. Pieper, “Zum Kampf um die freie christliche 


Schule.” Theologische Quartalschrift (Wis. Synod), XVII, 3 (July 
1920), pp. 177—197. ‘ : 
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Oregon, and Michigan. The action of the Lutheran Church, 
carried on parallel and at times conjointly with the Catholic 
Church and other interested parties, finally took the first two 
of these battles to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
it resulted in pronounced victories for the right of parents and 
churches to maintain schools of their own choosing in what- 
ever language they desired and guaranteed to private interests 
the right to carry on educational endeavors as long as they 
met the necessary educational requirements and objectives 
set up by the States. 

Opposition was made first against the ACT RELATING 
TO THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, which had been enacted in April, 
1919, because of the following provisions in the statute, which 
curtailed the functions of the schools in the matter of foreign 
language: 

“J, No person, individually or as a teacher, shall in 
any private, denominational, parochial, or public school 
teach any subject to any person in any language other 
than the English language. 

“2. Languages other than the English language may 
be taught as languages only after the pupil shall have at- 
tained and successfully passed the eighth grade as evi- 
denced by a certificate of graduation issued by the county 
superintendent of the county in which the child resides. 

“3. Any person who violates any of the provisions of 
the act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be subject to a fine of not less than 
twenty-five dollars nor more than one hundred dollars or 
be confined in the county jail for any period not exceeding 
thirty days for each offense. 

“4. Whereas an emergency exists, this act shall be in 
force from and after its passage and approval.” 


In addition to official declarations of protest by several 
Lutheran bodies, especially by the Missouri, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa synods, which were still predominantly German-speaking 
and strongly represented in Nebraska, the MISSOURI 
SYNOD, motivated to protect its 107 schools in the State 
with an enrolment of 3,939 pupils, proceeded to make a test 
case of the law and to fight the matter through the courts on 
grounds of violation of the First and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution. An injunction against the 
above act (Siman Law) secured by the Nebraska District 
in the Douglas County court was appealed by the Attorney- 
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General to the State Supreme Court, which on December 26, 
1919, revoked the injunction and upheld the Siman Law. 


Supreme Court of Nebraska. — The opinion of the State 
Supreme Court was two-sided; on the one hand it upheld the 
law, so that its proponents claimed a victory, and on the other 
hand it held that there was “nothing in the act that shall be 
construed as to interfere with religious instruction in any 
~ parochial school, ... there is no prohibition in the act to inter- 
fere with such teaching in a foreign language” if it did not 
interfere with the regular course, on the basis of which the 
Church claimed a victory. 

Nevertheless the court upheld the right of the parochial 
schools to teach religious subjects in other languages than 
English; it held that | 

“There can be no question of the cultural effect of the 
knowledge of a foreign language. 

‘So with respect to the complaint that the pastor or 
the teachers in private or parochial schools cannot give 
moral and religious instruction in English, it is not the 
medium through which such ideas are conveyed that is 
material, it is the lessons themselves which are essential 
to the right conduct and good citizenship, and as we con- 
strue it, there is no prohibition in the act to interfere with 
such teaching in a foreign language. ... If such instruc- 
tion can be given in addition to the regular course, and not 
as to interfere with it, then equality and uniformity re- 
sults, and no one can complain.” }4) 

The Missouri Synod, however, was not satisfied despite 
the fact that one of the justices declared that “this decision 
disemboweled the Siman Law.” It was convinced that the 
schools still had the right to teach any subjects through the 
medium of another language as long as the objectives and 
achievements of the schools fully met the State requirements. 

Interpretations of the law and the court decision varied 
among clergy and laity as well within the legal profession. 
While some Lutheran schools arranged their program so that 
courses taught partly in German (chiefly religion) were taught 
before or after the regular school-day, others continued as 
before in teaching such courses in whatever period was con- 
sidered best. 


The Meyer Case.— A test case soon developed within 
Zion Lutheran School at Hampton, which was maintained by 


14) 104 Nebraska, 93, p. 101. 
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the congregation served by the District President, Dr. C. F. 
Brommer. Charges had been brought during May by the 
county attorney against a teacher of the school, Mr. Robert T. 
Meyer, for teaching a Bible History lesson in German in the 
period from 1 to 1:30 o’clock in violation of the State law 
prohibiting such instruction during the school-day. Because 
the County Court convicted Mr. Meyer of such violation and 
imposed a fine of $25 and costs, an appeal was taken to the 
District Court, which in December (1920) upheld the con- 
viction. This decision was then appealed by the District 
through Mr. Meyer to the Nebraska Supreme Court. 

Before the Supreme Court could take action, however, 
an attempt was made to modify the obnoxious Siman Law on 
the part of State Senator Norval of Seward; the latter, living 
in the same community in which the synodical Concordia 
Teachers’ College was located and being well acquainted with 
the character and work of the Lutheran schools, sought the 
removal of unnecessary legal restrictions regarding the time 
of the day when any instruction through the medium of 
another language than English could be given. The Senate 
Committee, however, upon pressure exerted by the American 
Legion and others, amended the Norval Bill to read quite 
the opposite of what had been recommended and instead wrote 
into the bill additional restrictions and prohibitions, which 
finally would abolish all right to teach any language other 
than English in any public or private school. Though Senator 
Norval disavowed the bill and demanded that his name be 
stricken from it, it was enacted with his name attached to it 
and signed by Governor McKelvie on April 14, 1921. 

The new law, on the one hand, aroused a storm of protest; 
on the part of the Legion, however, it initiated a vigorous 
campaign to arouse public opinion in its behalf and against 
the endeavors of Lutheran church-leaders to take appeals 
through the courts. In the mean time the Meyer case came 
up before the State Supreme Court, which on February 16, 
1922, upheld the conviction and revoked its previous decision 
and favorable interpretation of the Siman Law. The decision 
was not, however, unanimous, since Justices Morrissey and 
Letton submitted a dissenting opinion and held that it was 
a fundamental right of parents to determine the character of 
their children’s education as long as they were fulfilling the 
legitimate purposes and aims of the school laws of the State; 
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in their opinion the prohibition of the use of another language 
than English was obviously and publicly known to be chiefly 
the result of mob psychology aroused by propaganda en- 
gendered by the war, and such action could not redound 
to the best interests of the public. 

The Nebraska District of the Missouri Synod broadcast 
in large numbers an informative pamphlet entitled Should 
the Reed-Norval Foreign-language Law be Modified? An in- 
junction against the law secured in the County Court at North 
Platte was upheld by the District Court at Fremont. The 
Attorney-General again made an appeal to the State Supreme 
Court, which on April 19, 1922, held that the law had been 
properly and duly enacted and was constitutional. An appeal 
was consequently made by the Missouri Synod to the United 
States Supreme Court, challenging the constitutionality of 
the law. 


Federal Supreme Court Annuls Laws. — Two identical 
cases had been prosecuted in Iowa and Ohio, in which Lu- 
theran teachers had been convicted of violation of laws pro- 
hibiting the teaching of a foreign language to children in ele- 
mentary schools. The Iowa case, which involved Mr. August 
Bartels; the Ohio case, involving Mr. H. H. Bohning and 
Mr. Emil Pohl; the Meyer case; and a fourth, involving the 
Nebraska District of the Missouri Synod vs. McKelvie et al., 
were presented and argued in the October, 1922, term of the 
Federal Supreme Court; and on June 4, 1923, decisions were 
rendered which declared these several State laws unconstitu- 
tional and thus resulted in a complete victory for the Lutheran 
schools. The court opinion was based principally on the 
Meyer, or Nebraska,. appeal, and the others were decided 
upon the basis of the latter. This famous decision, of much 
significance for American democratic ideals, read in its es- 
sential parts: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 15) 
No. 325. — October Term, 1922 


Robert T. Meyer, Plaintiff in Error, ) In Error to the Supreme 
VS. Court of the State of 
The State of Nebraska Nebraska 


June 4, 1923 


15) Meyer vs. State of Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390, 43 S. Ct. 625, OiE 
Ed. 1042, 29 A. L. R. 1446. 
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‘“... The problem for our determination is whether the 
statute as construed and applied unreasonably infringes 
the liberty guaranteed to the plaintiff in error by the 
Fourteenth Amendment: ‘No State... shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.’ 

“While this Court has not attempted to define with 
exactness the liberty thus guaranteed, the term has re- 
ceived much consideration, and some of the included 
things have been definitely stated. Without doubt, it 
denotes not merely freedom from bodily restraint but also 
the right of the individual to contract, to engage in any of 
the common occupations of life, to acquire useful knowl- 
edge, to marry, establish a home and bring up children, 
to worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, and generally to enjoy those privileges long rec- 
ognized at common law as essential to the orderly pursuit 
of happiness by free men. 

“,. The American people have always regarded edu- 
cation and acquisition of knowledge as matters of supreme 
importance, which should be diligently promoted. The 
Ordinance of 1787 declares: ‘Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.’ Corresponding to the right 
of control it is the natural duty of the parent to give his 
children education suitable to their station in life; and 
nearly all the States, including Nebraska, enforce this ob- 
ligation by compulsory laws. 

“Practically, education of the young is only possible in 
schools conducted by especially qualified persons who 
devote themselves thereto. The calling always has been 
regarded as useful and honorable, essential indeed to the 
public welfare. Mere knowledge of the German language 
cannot reasonably be regarded as harmful. Heretofore it 
has been commonly looked upon as helpful and desirable. 
Plaintiff in error taught this language in school as part of 
his occupation. His right thus to teach and the right of 
parents to engage him so to instruct their children, we 
think, are within the liberty of the Amendment. 


“The challenged statute forbids the teaching in school 
of any subject except in English; also the teaching of any 
other language until the pupil has attained and success- 
fully passed the eighth grade, which is not usually accom- 
plished before the age of twelve. The Supreme Court of 
the State has held that ‘the so-called ancient or dead 
languages’ are not ‘within the spirit or the purpose of 
the act.’ Nebraska District of Evangelical Lutheran 
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Synod, etc. vs. McKelvie et al., — Nebr. — (April 19, 
1922). Latin, Greek, Hebrew, are not proscribed; but 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, and every other alien 
speech are within the ban. Evidently the Legislature has 
attempted materially to interfere with the calling of 
modern-language teachers, with the opportunities of pupils 
to acquire knowledge, and with the power of parents to 
control the education of their own. 


“Tt is said the purpose of the legislation was to pro- 
mote civic development by inhibiting training and edu- 
cation of the immature in foreign tongues and ideals be- 
fore they could learn English and acquire American ideals 
and ‘that the English language should be and become the 
mother tongue of all children reared in this State.’ It is 
also affirmed that the foreign-born population is very 
large, that certain communities commonly use foreign 
words, follow foreign leaders, move in a foreign atmos- 
phere, and that the children are thereby hindered from 
becoming citizens of the most useful type and the public 
safety is imperiled. 

“That the State may do much, go very far indeed, in 
order to improve the quality of its citizens, physically, 
mentally, and morally, is clear; but the individual has 
certain fundamental rights which must be respected. The 
protection of the Constitution extends to all, to those who 
speak other languages as well as to those born with En- 
glish on the tongue. Perhaps it would be highly advan- 
tageous if all had ready understanding of our ordinary 
speech; but this cannot be coerced by methods which 
conflict with the Constitution—a desirable end cannot 
be promoted by prohibited means... . 


“The desire of the Legislature to foster homogeneous 
people with American ideals prepared readily to under- 
stand current discussions of civic matters is easy to ap- 
preciate. Unfortunate experiences during the late war 
and aversion toward every characteristic of truculent 
adversaries were certainly enough to quicken that aspi- 
ration. But the means adopted, we think, exceed the 
limitations upon the power of the State and conflict with 
rights assured to plaintiff in error. The interference is 
plain enough, and no adequate reason therefor in time of 
peace and domestic tranquillity has been shown. 


“The power of the State to compel attendance at some 
school and to make reasonable regulations for all schools, 
including a requirement that they shall give instructions 
in English, is not questioned. Nor has challenge been 
made of the State’s power to prescribe a curriculum for 
institutions which it supports. Those matters are not 
within the present controversy. Our concern is with the 
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prohibition approved by the Supreme Court. ... No 
sudden emergency has arisen which renders knowledge 
by a child of some language other than English so clearly 
harmful as to justify its inhibition with the consequent 
infringement of rights long freely enjoyed. We are con- 
strained to conclude that the statute as applied is arbitrary 
and without reasonable relation to any end within the 
competency of the State. 

“As the statute undertakes to interfere only with 
teaching which involves a modern language, leaving com- 
plete freedom as to other matters, there seems no adequate 
foundation for the suggestion that the purpose was to 
protect the child’s health by limiting his mental activities. 
It is well known that proficiency in a foreign language 
seldom comes to one not instructed at an early age, and 
experience shows that this is not injurious to the health, 
morals, or understanding of the ordinary child. 

“The judgment of the court below must be reversed 
and the cause remanded for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion.” 


Victory.— The victory for the schools of the Church 
was thus a decided and distinctive one. It reflected in all 
respects the position of the Church as it had been expressed 
over many years but had been misinterpreted by the public 
because the German synods were very careful about making 
the change from the one language to the other in a slow and 
gradual manner. In 1900 the Synodical Conference, embrac- 
ing a number of synods, had stated that it was wrong to ex- 
plain the existence of the schools on the basis of German- 
language instruction; that they needed to adjust themselves 
to an ultimate change to English; and it accordingly also held 
that the English congregations had the duty to maintain 
schools.'*) But the change was to be very gradual, though 
certain. This position had also been taken by the Nebraska 
District of the Missouri Synod in 1906, when it held that it 
would not be possible to maintain German as the language of 
the Church; the process, however, would have to be in a 
natural manner and must not be forced; it was not to the 
welfare of the Church to change too rapidly, since most of the 
literary treasures of the Church were to be had only in Ger- 
man, and it would take time before they would become avail- 


16) Verhandlungen der achtzehnten Versammlung der Deutschen 
Ev.-Luth. Synodalkonferenz, 1900, p. 32. 
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able in English. A rapid change was a dangerous process, for 
a different spirit could then readily creep in. But English 
services were also to be conducted wherever necessary. It was 
not the purpose of the Church to teach languages but to spread 
the Gospel.) 

The Joint Synod of Ohio and Other States, at the outbreak 
of the war, had also urged the matter of a change to English, 
especially in the matter of religious instruction. While it was 
stated that the need had developed more quickly than antici- 
pated because pastors and teachers used English too generally 
in their conversations and contacts with pupils in the schools 
as well as with adult members, it was urged that the increasing 
need for English services and catechumenal instruction had 
made the matter of change a “burning question” and that too 
long and close an adherence to the one language was destruc- 
tive of the “spirit” of Lutheranism; all of their work, whether 
in one language or another, had to be in harmony with church- 
life, and their schools could thus best perform their duty of 
teaching pupils how they may rightly believe, lead a Christian 
life, and die a blessed death.!8) 

The antipathies of the public as expressed by law, in the 
press, and on the street had, however, had their effects. Virtu- 
ally all congregations which had carried on chiefly in the Ger- 
man language, with only occasional services in English, in time 
became bilingual; English and German (or other language) 
services were held either on the same Sunday, as in the larger 
congregations, or alternated, as was customary in the smaller 
congregations; all Sunday-school work became English, though 
much of this had already been carried on through the medium 
of English. The parochial schools, however, were affected only 
moderately as far as language was concerned; for most of 
them had been carrying on most of the secular subjects in the 
English language and saw little need to change. But the effects 
of adverse public opinion and legal suppression had disastrous 
results, as is indicated below,!’) and caused many of the 
smaller schools to be closed, especially in the Ohio and Iowa 
synods, but also to a minor extent in the Missouri and Joint 
Wisconsin synods. 


17) Synodalbericht des Nebraska-Districts, 1906, p. 18. 

18) Bericht der Verhandlungen des Noerdlichen Districts, 1914. 
19) Cf. Section VI, “The Effect upon the Schools.” 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 22 
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IV. The Oregon and Michigan Campaigns 


New Attack. — The above decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court had for once and all settled the matter of the 
right of the parochial and private schools to conduct their 
work, to some extent at least, according to their particular 
purposes. It was, however, also implied clearly enough that 
these schools had a rightful and necessary place in the Amer- 
ican educational program, and it was therefore believed that 
this would finally put an end to the frequent attempts to 
legislate them out of existence. It was therefore a distinct 
surprise to the Church, as also to the nation, when an initiative 
measure prohibiting the regular education of children between 
the ages of eight and eighteen in non-public schools of any 
and all types was introduced into the OREGON Legislature 
in 1922, passed and approved in November, 1922, at a public 
referendum by a vote of 106,996 to 93,349. This bill was 
originally proposed by the Scottish Rite Masons, self-appointed 
“protectors of the American public schools,” was backed by 
the federated patriotic societies and the Ku Klux Klan, and 
became one of the main issues in the election. In advocating 
the law, the State officials contended that the education and 
assimilation of foreign-born children could best be accom- 
plished in public schools; that the increase in crime among 
children might be due to private schools; 7?) that religious 
prejudice was increased by two school systems; that private 
schools might be conducted by Bolshevists, Communists, and 
syndicalists; that instruction in private schools was inferior 
to that given in public schools and that the private and paro- 


20) This belief was quite contrary to the facts. The U.S. bulletin 
Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents, 1904 states that for that year twice 
as many native-born Americans were in prisons as immigrants from 
Northern European (Lutheran) lands. (Detailed in Lutheran World 
Almanac for 1921, p.155.) An investigation made in 1911 and 1912 in 
Illinois and twenty other States by E.E.Van Cleve, then of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in regard to church-membership indicated in prison 
statistics, definitely revealed “that mere church-membership is a strong 
influence for morality and that this influence is greater where the Church 
is thoroughly organized for the education of its children and mem- 
bers. ... Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Evangelicals had only one 
half the proportionate representation of the other churches in Illinois 
for the years named. The strong and clear indication of these facts is 
that the best results in moral outcome are secured by making religious 
instruction a part of the daily training for every child in home and 
school.” E. E. Van Cleve, “Religious Education: Its Outcome in Moral 
Character.” School and Home Education, Vol.32, 2 (Oct. 1912), p. 44 ff. 
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chial schools might be developed to a point where they would 
destroy public schools; and in support of the legislation it was 
finally argued that the State had the same jurisdiction over 
minors at school as it had over minors at work and in control 
over minors in matters of employment, vaccination, compulsory 
school attendance, and the custody of children of divorced 
parents. 

There were but few Lutheran schools in the State, and 
these were connected with the Missouri Synod. This body, 
following its vigorous policies, took an active part in the cam- 
paign to defeat the bill, protested the action, and broadcast 
pamphlets setting forth its objections, holding that the law 
would deal a terrific blow to constitutional rights, confiscate 
parental authority, and undermine personal liberty. Others 
opposed to the law also argued that such a law might be car- 
ried to the extent of crushing great universities and the hun- 
dreds of colleges which were supported and controlled by 
church-bodies (five sixths of the total in the country). After 
the law was enacted, appeals were taken by the Catholic So- 
ciety of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary and 
also by the Hill Military Academy. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals in 1924 held the act unconstitutional, on the basis of 
the Meyer vs. Nebraska decision quoted above, and held that 
it could not be successfully combated, that parochial and 
private schools had existed almost from time immemorial, 
so long at least that their privilege and right to teach grammar 
grades must be regarded as natural and inherent; consequently 
their absolute right to teach, as also the right of the parents 
to engage them to instruct their children, was within the 
liberty of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

On appeal of the State of Oregon, brought before the 
United States Supreme Court in 1924, the latter court on 
June 1, 1925, upheld the District courts and likewise declared 
the act unconstitutional. In upholding the right of the paro- 
chial schools to carry on their work, the Supreme Court stated: 

‘“, . No question is raised concerning the power of 
the State reasonably to regulate all schools, to inspect, 
supervise, and examine them, their teachers and pupils: 
to require that all children of proper age attend some 
school, that teachers shall be of good moral character and 
patriotic disposition, that certain studies plainly essential 


to good citizenship must be taught, and that nothing be 
taught which is manifestly inimical to the public welfare. 
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“The inevitable practical result of enforcing the act 
under consideration would be destruction of appellees’ 
primary schools and perhaps all other private primary 
schools for normal children within the State of Oregon. 
Appellees are engaged in a kind of undertaking not in- 
herently harmful, but long regarded as useful and meri- 
torious. Certainly there is nothing in the present records 
to indicate that they have failed to discharge their obliga- 
tions to patrons, students, or the State. And there are no 
peculiar circumstances or present emergencies which de- 
mand extraordinary measures relative to primary edu- 
cation. 

“Under the doctrine of Meyer vs. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 
390, we think it entirely plain that the act of 1922 un- 
reasonably interferes with the liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct the upbringing and education of chil- 
dren under their control. As often heretofore pointed 
out, rights guaranteed by the Constitution may not be 
abridged by legislation which has no reasonable relation 
to some purpose within the competency of the State. The 
fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments 
in this Union repose excludes any general power of the 
State to standardize its children by forcing them to accept 
instruction from public teachers only. The child is not the 
mere creature of the State; those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have the right, coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him for additional obli- 
gations.” 2!) 


Views of Public.— This decision was accepted by the 
nation with general satisfaction and agreement; for the public 
at large still considered the matter of education to rest 
primarily in the hands of the parents and only secondarily in 
the hands of professional administrators and politicians. The 
head-lines of the press therefore announced the decision with 
such captions as: “A New Magna Carta for the Integrity of 
Family Life’; “A Decision against Tyranny”; “A Blow at 
Bigotry”; “A Victory for Freedom of Education”; “Tolerance 
Triumphs”; “A Triumph for the Rights of Minorities’; ?*) and 
editorials as well as expressions in other publications reflected 
in general the more tolerant and wholesome attitude of the 
public, which was in a good position to see that such schools 


21) U.S. Supreme Court, October term 1924, Nos. 583, 584. 


22) News Service, School Board Missouri Synod, July 1, 1925, 
Lutheran School Journal, LX (Aug. 1925), p. 307. 
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were decidedly effective in civic, moral, and social results, 
even as they had for centuries been democratically sound in 
principle. 

Further Attacks on Schools. — The Oregon decision put 
an end to agitation and pending legislation in several other 
States, notably in Washington, Ohio, and Michigan, in which 
bills virtually identical with the Oregon law were under con- 
sideration and were awaiting passage or referendum. In the 
WASHINGTON campaign the Oregon and Washington Dis- 
trict of the Missouri Synod distributed 300,000 circulars setting 
forth its position and held twelve mass-meetings as well as 
others conducted in various localities by local pastors, with 
the result that the bill was snowed under in the fall election 
of 1924. In the case of OHIO, the Joint Synod of Ohio, which 
was most directly concerned, in 1923 promoted a campaign 
under the direction of Vice-President C. C. Hein, and circulars 
were issued to show the need for action as well as to enlighten 
the public. Fear was also expressed that the law would affect 
the synodical academies maintained in connection with Capital 
University at Columbus and the teachers’ college at Woodville, 
since under it students under sixteen could not be enrolled. 

The campaign in MICHIGAN was bitterly contested. 
Repeated attempts had been made since 1906, as previously 
mentioned, to legislate against parochial schools; and after 
the war the movement was virtually a perennial one, though 
uniformly unsuccessful. After the attempt to abolish paro- 
chial schools failed in 1919, with strong opposition from the 
Lutheran and Catholic churches, a law was passed in 1921 
providing for more extensive supervision. This law was 
formulated with the assistance of representatives of the paro- 
chial schools and gave the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion supervision over all private, denominational, and paro- 
chial schools, only, however, over sanitary conditions, the 
courses of study, and the qualifications of teachers, but did not 
abridge the right of the schools to teach other languages. So 
far the Lutherans, as others, had opposed the establishment 
of this latter principle, not because it was considered wrong, 
but because it might be abused to the detriment of the 
schools.) The principle upon which the Missouri Synod 


23) Frincke, H., “The Michigan Law for the Supervision of Private, 
Denominational, and Parochial Schools.” Lutheran School Journal, LVI 
(June, 1921), p. 186. 
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based its opposition in the 1921 protest was well expressed 
with the words: 
“How shall an American child be educated to become 

a full-fledged, genuine, loyal American? ‘The important 
point is that it is done, not how it is done. Let the Gov- 
ernment see to it that it is done and insist that it must be 
done and inspect every school to ascertain whether it is 
done. As to the rest, the greater liberty there is allowed 
to parents and teachers, the better results will be ob- 
tained.” 

This law, however, did not satisfy the opponents of paro- 
chial schools; the agitation continued despite the implications 
of the Nebraska decision of the Supreme Court and resulted 
in the enactment of the Dacey Law, which, like the Oregon 
law, would by amendment of the State constitution have 
abolished all private, denominational, and parochial elemen- 
tary schools. The Supreme Court of Michigan refused to pass 
upon the constitutionality of the proposed amendment except 
in the event of its adoption, ignoring the decision of the 
Federal District Court on the Oregon Law; it, however, or- 
dered the amendment to go on the ballot for the fall election. 


Lutheran Action. — The Lutheran synods, particularly the 
Michigan Districts of the Joint Wisconsin and the Missouri 
Synod, as also the Joint Ohio Synod, waged an extensive 
campaign, chiefly through advertisements and circulars and 
public meetings, together with official declarations of protest. 
Typical of the latter was the following Declaration by Lu- 
therans on the Proposed School Amendment, issued by the 
School Committee of the Michigan District of the Joint Synod 
of Wisconsin and Other States: 


“In view of the approaching vote on the School 
Amendment, which, though innocent in appearance, if 
carried, would abolish the Christian day-school, hinder 
parents in the performance of their Christian duty, and 
deprive them of their constitutional right to determine the 
character of their children’s education, we feel in duty 
bound to submit to the people of the State of Michigan 
the following declaration: 

“We hold that the Christian education and training of 
our children is not an optional matter, but a divinely im- 
posed duty. We are in conscience bound by the Word of 
God, which teaches that the fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom (Ps.111:10) and enjoins parents to 
bring up their children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord (Eph. 6:4). 
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“The Christian day-school, a product of the Reforma- 
tion, for four hundred years has been the most effective 
agency in fulfilling this duty. We hold that under present 
conditions the Christian day-school is the only effective 
means of giving our children an education and training as 
Holy Scripture demands, and that the product of these 
schools are useful and faithful citizens of the State. As 
our schools satisfy the demands of our conscience, besides 
meeting all requirements of the State, there is no reason 
why others should seek to abolish them. 

“One of the fundamental principles of our country is 
absolute separation of Church and State, which principle 
has Scriptural foundation. The Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitution of the State of Michigan alike 
grant full religious liberty. Therefore the right to follow 
the dictates of conscience in the matter of educating and 
training our children is inalienable. Our forefathers 
settled in this country to enjoy this sublime right, and we 
who have inherited this right have preserved the same 
with great sacrifices up to the present time. 

“In view of these facts we cannot understand why an 
amendment so contrary to these fundamental principles 
should be brought to the polls, and we prayerfully trust 
to God and, under His guidance, to the judgment, good 
sense, and fairness of the people of the State of Michigan 
that the amendment will be overwhelmingly defeated.” 24) 


The general election brought substantial majorities against 
the measure, which, however, did not put an end to the agita- 
tion of opponents; for the state of heart and mind of the latter 
was not changed by a popular vote against their stand. Within 
a few months, however, the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court holding the Oregon law unconstitutional 
automatically killed any further attempts or hopes in this 
direction in Michigan as well as in other States and finally 
settled the matter, so that the schools could go on in their 
noble task of carrying on a worthy and effective educational 
program in the interest of home, Church, and State. 


V. Partisan Movements 


The Masons and the Federal Department of Education. — 
The triumphs over adverse legislation in the States did not 
mean the end of partisan opposition. Various other move- 
ments which developed during the past two decades tended to 


24) The Nerthwestern Lutheran (Wisconsin Synod), Nov. 2, 1924, 
p. 350. 
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jeopardize the freedom of the Christian school as well as the 
constitutional guarantee of the separation of Church and State. 
Among the movements to which Lutheran bodies took excep- 
tion were such as the creation of a Federal Department of 
Education, Bible-reading in public schools, the Child Labor 
Amendment, division of school funds for private schools, and 
the continued opposition of the Masons, the Ku Klux Klan, 
and other organizations. It was previously stated that the 
obnoxious Oregon bill had originally been proposed by the 
Masons of that State and was backed by the Klan. The de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court were critically received by them 
as not in accord with their official program. This program, as 
printed regularly for more than a decade in each semimonthly 
issue of the Scottish Rite Supreme Council, 33°, Bulletin, in- 
cluded the following provisions: 


“THE SUPREME COUNCIL FAVORS 


“1, A Federal Department of Education with a sec- 
retary in the President’s Cabinet, and Federal aid for 
public-school purposes under the absolute control of the 
States. 

“2. A national university at Washington, supported 
by the Government. 

“3. The compulsory use of English as the language of 
instruction in the grammar grades. 

“4, Adequate provision for the education of alien 
populations, not only in the cultural and vocational sub- 
jects, but especially in the principles of American institu- 
tions and popular sovereignty. 

“5. The entire separation of Church and State and 
opposition to every attempt to appropriate public moneys, 
directly or indirectly, for the support of sectarian in- 
stitutions. 

“6. The American public school, non-partisan, non- 
sectarian, efficient, democratic; for all the children of the 
people; equal educational opportunities for all. 

“7. The inculcation of patriotism, love of the flag, 
respect for law and order, and undying loyalty to con- 
stitutional government.” 


On this basis the Masons came to assume the self- 
appointed role of protector and promoter of the public schools 
and continued their opposition to any other type of elementary 
school. They were boastful to the effect that “the public school 
is primarily the child of Masonry”; that “among the leading 
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educators in the public-school system at least 80 per cent. are 
members of the Masonic Order”; that they “much prefer the 
elimination of the private and parochial schools since the one 
makes for class and the other for religious intolerance”; that, 
“whenever a dollar is given to the support of a parochial 
school, it is a distinct slap at the public school.” #5) Numerous 
Grand Lodges placed themselves actively behind the Smith- 
Tower Bill proposing the creation of a Federal Department of 
Education, which was originally introduced into the Senate in 
1921 and reintroduced during the next five years with modifi- 
cations as the Sterling-Reed and Curtis-Reed bills. While con- 
siderable opposition developed against these bills, Grand 
Lodge bulletins held that “the only influences fighting the 
measure are those of the un-American parochial school.” 2°) 


Protest of Synodical Committee. — The position of the 
Missouri Synod, among others, in opposition to the measures, 
was well expressed before the Senate and House Committees 
by Dr. F. J. Lankenau, First Vice-President of the Synod, and 
Rev. H. M. Zorn of Indianapolis, who in 1926 represented the 
Ev. Lutheran Synodical Conference at the public hearings on 
the bills. Dr. Lankenau stated in part: 


“The nationalizing of education in our country would 
mean its eventually becoming the creature of an educa- 
tional autocracy. There is a growing tendency in our edu- 
cational system to deprive our parents of their rights to 
initiate and teachers of a voice in determining curriculum, 
program, and method. A Federal education bill having the 
features of the proposed bill will do much to strengthen 
this growing tendency of the times and make our school 
system a standardized, machine-made routine with all the 
details of application ready to use. The craving for 
uniformity may become so inordinate that to question the 
advisability or practicability of directions given by supe- 
riors or to fail to carry them out might possibly mean that 
a charge of disloyalty would be lodged against the unlucky 
teacher who has originality enough to see where a modifi- 
cation of the prescribed program might mean an improve- 


25) Indicated with sources in the tract by B. M. Holt, Masonry vs. 
Parochial Schools. 

26) Illuminating expressions of Masonic opposition to parochial 
schools were included in the pamphlet The Truth Shall Make You Free, 
setting forth the “set of preambles, resolutions, and declarations [of the 
Supreme Council, Southern Jurisdiction] entirely at variance with the 
views expressed in the letter [Encyclical Letter on Education, Dec. 31, 
1929] of Pope Pius XI.” (Washington, Oct., 1930, 30 pages.) 
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ment. This stifling of professional initiative and interest 
surely would be most deplorable and wholly contrary to 
our American ideals. Even if the nationalization of educa- 
tion should give our schools greater efficiency, we never 
could afford to gain it at the cost of such a great sacrifice. 
Liberty-loving Americans should consider well before 
they introduce a system of education with an autocratic 
bureaucracy and all its blighting consequences, even 
though the proposed system holds out strong promises of 
increased efficiency. Bureaucracy always has certain ob- 
jectionable characteristics and properties. It is always in- 
quisitive, heavy-handed, slow to do good, and quick in the 
commission of wrong... . 

“We cannot but see a menace in this proposed bill to 
the private and parochial schools of our country. The 
enactment of the bill under consideration into law is 
bound to result in a greater degree of Federal influence 
of the schools. ... Standardization of the school curricula 
is also anticipated as a result of this enactment into law; 
but increased standardization would result in the natural 
loss of prestige of those schools which did not conform to 
the prevailing standardized system. The schools that did 
not belong to the regular recognized machinery of or- 
ganization would soon lose prestige. Organized curricula 
would more and more overshadow in importance sincerity 
and thoroughness, with the results that private and paro- 
chial schools, no matter how thorough their work, would 
sink in the estimation of the people because they did not 
conform to the standardized courses of study.... Private 
schools, just because they are unhampered by a central 
machinery of control and just because of their consequent 
non-conformity to any particular existing ‘system, make 
for educational progress since progress in everything 
depends upon freedom and nonconformity — upon the 
courage of daring to be different. 

“The history of educational progress shows that just 
our private schools and colleges, by daring to be different, 
by having the courage and the opportunity to leave the 
beaten path of existing methods and systems, have always 
exerted a wholesome influence on our national educational 
life. The history of education in general shows that the 
leaders in educational reforms and progress have in most 
instances been connected with private institutions of 
learning. And it is perfectly natural that this should be 
the case, because that freedom, variety, and elasticity 
which may be found in private schools cannot be coun- 
tenanced, for obvious reasons, in a school that is under 
Government control. All schools under Government 
management must contend with evils which result from 
those mechanical uniformities which educational author- 
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ities necessarily impose, even though the imposition is 
often unconscious and unintentional. In the nature of 
things the common school must remain standardized and 
cannot admit of experimentation. That is the function of 
the private school. Out of the private school must come 
the new growth, that must then be transplanted to the 

common garden.” ~) . 

Pastor Zorn significantly pointed out that it was unwar- 
ranted to assume that Lutherans appeared to be enemies of 
the public-school system; they were rather its best possible 
friends, since the Missouri Synod alone had 250,000 of its chil- 
dren in the public schools as compared with 100,000 in its own 
schools. If they were to endeavor to do anything which 
would harm the public-school system, they would be harming 
themselves far more than helping themselves in any way. In 
addition to emphasizing the principles upon which objection 
was based, — against undue standardization, bureaucratic uni- 
formity, the destruction of worth-while individualism, and the 
inevitable political control that would result, — the synodical 
committee advocated, instead of a department, the building up 
of the present Bureau, which had always been helpful so that 
it might extend its usefulness within proper bounds.”) 

The position of the Lutheran Church in this matter proved 
to be well taken, as the bill that year finally suffered defeat. 
Essentially the same position was taken in regard to the Child 
Labor Amendment. Mr. A.C. Stellhorn, Secretary of Schools 
of the Missouri Synod, both in behalf of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education and as a member of the independent National 
Committee for the Protection of Child, Family, School, and 
Church, actively directed the opposition to the measure, which 
has so far failed of ratification. 


Religion in the Public School. — The problem of Bible- 
reading and religious education in the public-school program 
was one of as great concern for the Lutheran churches as for 
other denominations and educators in general. It was recently 
well stated by an Episcopal churchman that “in some respects 
no child in the world is in a more deplorable state in the 
matter of religious instruction than the child in the American 


27) U.S. Congress, Committee on Education and Labor. Hearings 
on S. 291 and H.R. 5000 (Feb., 1926), pp. 405—410. 

28) Pastor Zorn’s remarks, as illustrative of intelligent opposition 
to the bill, are quoted in full in Frasier and Armentrout’s Introduction 
to the Literature of Education, pp. 378—381. 
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public school.... The rapid current of modern life will carry 
our young people into irreligion and antireligion unless we 
show them in our educational system that religion belongs to 
life, has real value and a genuine lesson even for this machine 
and radio age.” Because of the absence of the religious ele- 
ment in education it is generally held that there has been 
a wide-spread breakdown in character, as is evidenced by the 
lack of reverence for authority and of obedience to law and by 
a serious increase in crime and juvenile delinquency. The 
National Education Association in 1921 advocated the need of 
moral and religious education in public schools, and the Tenth 
Year-book (1932) of its Department of Superintendents sub- 
mitted a detailed program of character education for the 
elementary and secondary schools. At a round-table discus- 
sion on religious education at the Williamstown Institute of 
Human Relations (1935) it was held that the separation of 
Church and State did not mean separation of religion and 
education; that narrow sectarianism of Protestant groups was 
partly responsible for the secularizing of public education, 
for the isolation of religious education, for the interpretation 
of education as reading, writing, and arithmetic, and of re- 
ligion as doctrines, dogma and creed. This old separation was 
unsatisfactory according to current conceptions of religion in 
terms of the total life and of education as guiding the growth 
of the whole personality. Satisfaction was expressed over the 
changing attitude on the part of public-school leaders and over 
the more general recognition of the spiritual basis of life as 
well as the place of religion in character development, since 
(quoting Nicholas Murray Butler) “the influence of our tax- 
supported schools is on the side of one element of the popula- 
tion, namely, that which is pagan and believe in no religion 
whatsoever.” 

The question of religious instruction in public schools was, 
as stated, never satisfactorily settled. Most schools, denomi- 
national as well as private, before the era of public education 
included religion in their curriculum. The establishment of 
public schools did not materially change the curriculum; 
transition was gradual, and in many instances States permitted 
or even required the continuation of religious instruction. 
Complete secularization involved much opposition on the part 
of all denominations except within those bodies maintaining 
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their own system; Catholics and Lutherans strongly insisted 
that public schools in a democracy based upon the principle 
of religious freedom could not and must not teach religion in 
its schools, since religious matter necessarily had to be given 
interpretation and as such was sectarian. To the Catholic 
Church the teaching of religion in the public schools meant the 
teaching of some or all forms of Protestantism. To the Lu- 
theran Church it implied quite definitely that the demands 
of the other Protestant Calvinistic-Reformed bodies meant 
that their particular tenets and practises were to be injected 
into the schools. That both of these positions were correct 
then as well as now is quite evident in the fact that the public- 
school systems in many localities are made to serve the in- 
terests of the politically active Calvinistic-Reformed groups 
whose historic confessions have ever demanded a close aline- 
ment of the functions of Church and State.”9) 

The opposition of most Lutheran bodies °°) to religion in 
public schools, even though it be only “reading the Bible 
without comment,” is fundamentally, however, one of con- 
stitutional principles rather than denominational rivalry. The 
Lutheran churches of America stand for the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State and feel that in the matter of educa- 
tion, as in all other matters, it is the duty of the Church to 
provide all the necessaries of spiritual life and to. perform all 
such functions in behalf of its members, young and old, as the 
State either cannot or must not attempt and that the churches 
should supply their own needs, also in education, through a 
consecrated membership rather than through Congress or the 
State Legislatures; likewise, that ‘no ecclesiastical body 


29) Historical and statistical data on the provisions of all States 
regarding religious instruction in public schools are briefly summarized in 
C. Zollmann’s Church and School in the American Law (Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1918, 36 pages); more fully in Jackson and Malmberg’s 
Religious Education and the State (1928, 195 pages). 


30) A few exceptions may be noted, as in the case of some Lutheran 
bodies in the Atlantic and Southern States, in most of which Bible- 
reading is either permitted or required. The Pennsylvania law com- 
pelling such reading was generally supported by Lutherans of that State. 
The Pittsburgh Synod, e.g., strongly advocated the enactment of the law 
in 1889, and when its repeal was proposed in 1908, it went on record as 
being “unalterably opposed to any modification of the school laws of 
Pennsylvania which will prevent the reading of the Bible without com- 
ment in the public schools and favors such amendment to said laws as 
will make the Bible a text-book in all public schools without note or 
comment.” (Proceedings, 1908, p. 41.) — The position of the Missouri 
Synod in 1870 and 1891 was set forth in chapter XII, note 1. 
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worthy of the name Christian has the right to call upon the 
State for assistance in carrying out the mission of the Church.” 

Various statements of resolutions have been made from 
time to time to State Legislatures as well as in the public 
press setting forth the position of the respective synods in 
regard to such teaching. It should prove sufficient to quote 
but one such statement to illustrate this position, as incor- 
porated in a petition made in 1925 by the Southern Nebraska 
District of the Missouri Synod in protest against the movement 
in various communities to introduce into the public schools 
Bible-reading or religious addresses by various ministers. 
This protest stated: 


“WHEREAS, The principle of separation of Church and 
State is basic and essential to our American form of 
government; and 

“WHEREAS, This principle restrains churches, on the 
one hand, from injecting their religious beliefs into State 
affairs and also, on the other hand, prevents the State 
from interfering with the religious beliefs and legitimate 
religious practises of churches and their individual mem- 
bers; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the Southern 
Nebraska District of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States, will do all we possibly can in an 
educational way to help our own people and also our 
fellow-citizens to a more thorough understanding of the 
meaning and the great value of this principle for them- 
selves and for this nation, to the end that the efforts of 
such as, either unwittingly or wilfully, are working to 
undermine it may be brought to naught; and be it further- 
more 

“Resolved, That we declare religious ceremonies held 
at civic functions and every effort to put the Bible into 
the public schools or to introduce religion or religious 
rites of one sort or another into said schools to be violative 
not only of this principle but also of the religious liberty 
and freedom of conscience of those who must submit to 
such and similar practises.” #1) 


Public Support. — While the question of public support 
has in recent years loomed up as one of the major issues in the 
parochial-school question, it was never an issue in regard to 
Lutheran schools. On this question the position of Lutheran 
bodies has been essentially the same as in regard to that of 


31) News Service Bulletin, III, 11 (Nov., 1925). 
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religion in the public school, namely, that the principle of the 
separation of Church and State had to be consistently main- 
tained. Much of the opposition to the parochial school has 
come from many attempts on the part of other bodies to get 
part of the public funds for their schools. The Ohio Legis- 
lature, for example, in 1933 debated a bill to appropriate 
a two-year subsidy of $4,000,000 for the support of some 500 
Catholic schools, with an enrolment of 175,000 pupils, on the 
basis that this amount was necessary to keep these schools 
from closing and that this would save the State the amount 
of $17,675,000, which it would take to care for Catholic pupils 
in the public schools.**) Because of wide-spread opposition the 
measure was defeated. A similar demand was made in 1934 
in New York, where 994 schools, with 531,323 pupils and 
13,283 teachers were in operation and were feeling the heavy 
stress of economic depression.®*) 

On the other hand, President Roosevelt’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education recommended late in 1937 “that the 
States be permitted to use Federal aid funds for the benefit 
of private and parochial schools, for the purchase of text-books 
and reading-material, for the transportation of pupils, for 
health and welfare services, and for scholarships (direct aid) 
for pupils sixteen to nineteen years old.” *4) When, in March, 
'1938, this matter was placed before the American Association 
of School Administrators, affiliated with the National Educa- 
tion Association, two groups of this body refused to take 
definite action either for or against the recommendation, as 
compared with previous actions of the N. E. A., which strongly 


32) The Literary Digest, Oct. 7, 1933. 
33) The New York Times, Jan. 7, 1934. 


34) The entire question as to what constitutes public and private 
aid has not been clearly answered. In the past century the wholesale 
grants of homestead lands, land grants to railroads and other industries, 
while in the public interest, were ultimately for private gain; similarly 
huge subsidies to shipping companies in the form of lucrative mail con- 
tracts, grants, and subsidies to railroads and other commercial enter- 
prises, and in more recent years the “loans” (gifts) of the R.F.C. to 
banks and industries, P.W.A., and N.Y. A. and various other types of 
aid to private corporations, institutions, and individuals, —all raise the 
question as to where the difference lies between all such purposes which 
are primarily for individual personal gain and for denominational- 
educational purposes which are distinctly for the public welfare and 
not to the financial gain of any one individual. The evidence appears 
to indicate amply that many who have accepted such Federal aid in the 
past oppose the giving of the same aid, on the same principles, to de~ 
nominational enterprises. 
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denounced any such attempts. There is no record, however, 
that any Lutheran body or individual school made any re- 
quests for such aid or supported any such measure. 

It is significant, however, to note that the Masonic Lodge 
expressed itself to the effect that the present economic situa- 
tion offered an excellent opportunity to absorb and thereby 
eliminate the parochial school. When the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education reported in 1937 that since 1930 there was a 
decrease of 1,000,000 enrolments in public elementary schools 
owing to a falling birth-rate, the Supreme Council, 33°, Bul- 
letin stated that “this decrease adds support to the position 
taken by many that today, in various communities, parochial- 
school children could be absorbed into the public-schools 
system with little or no additional expense.*»)— The future 
alone can reveal to what extent such absorption will take place. 


VI. The Effect upon the Schools 


The Christian Day-School. — The freedom and the future 
of the Christian schools were safeguarded as the result of the 
various campaigns and endeavors in their behalf, and the vic- 
tories initiated many new endeavors to develop the school 
systems to carry on even more zealously than before, as de- 
tailed in the following and concluding chapter. However, the 
war as well as these ensuing conflicts had various profound 
effects upon those Lutheran churches and synods which were 
predominantly German in character and to a lesser extent 
upon the Scandinavian- and Slavic-speaking bodies. The 
change to bilingual services greatly altered life and work in 
the congregations and synods. The congregations set about 
to remove the clauses commonly incorporated into the church 
constitutions which restricted the language of services and 
transactions to the mother tongue, and prefixes denoting the 
language of the church were eliminated from their names. 
The synods likewise followed suit; so far they had been known 
as the German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio or Mis- 
souri or Wisconsin or Iowa or Buffalo, and their constitutions 
had also restricted the “official” language of conventions to 
German, — though exceptions were common, since the ma- 
jority of members, clergy as well as laity, largely used the 
English vernacular in private conversations and contacts. 


35) Supreme Council, 33°, Bulletin, October 15, 1937; April 1, 1938. 
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The change from German to English was not, however, 
brought about without opposition or misgivings. Many felt 
that change meant danger and harm; it was an attempt to 
interfere with the divine plan for the Lutheran Church, whose 
language was destined to be that of its illustrious founder, 
even as the founders of the synods had chartered them as 
German-speaking bodies; the change would incline the people 
to American customs, to a Calvinistico-sectarian spirit; the 
reverence for the Scriptures would vanish, heresies would 
increase, the old folks would be neglected, and the use of the 
common vernacular would rob the church services of their 
beauty and inspiration. However, there was much criticism 
and pleading in the English church-papers as well as on the 
floor of conventions and conferences for the extension of mis- 
sionary work in the language of the country. It was em- 
phasized that the Church had not received any commission 
from its divine Founder to teach a particular language; that 
a language had no inherent value and was valuable only inas- 
much as it served as a means to an end; that the English 
language would be the language by which the churches would 
need to carry out their great offensive in endeavoring to win 
the country for Christ, while their German work would need 
to assume more and more of a defensive character to help them 
to retain what they had as well as to provide for the spiritual 
needs of those who used or preferred it.*°) 

The antipathies of certain elements among the public 
toward parochial schools and the misunderstanding which 
prevailed concerning their character and function, also made 
it appear advisable to consider a change in the name by which 
the Lutheran schools were to be known. Some Lutherans ap- 
peared not to favor the name parochial, though it was the best 
English equivalent of the German Gemeindeschule or Nor- 
wegian Meninghedsskole or Swedish Forsammlingsskolor, all 
meaning congregational or parish-school; and to the general 
public there was but one parochial school, the vast Catholic 
system, with which the Lutheran schools traditionally and 
intrinsically did not want to be identified (not in regard to 


36) Maier, Walter A., “The Americanization of the Lutheran 
Church.” The American Lutheran, October, 1925, pp. 119—121. — It is 
notable that essentially the same arguments were advanced a century 
before as the Eastern synods were confronted with the problems of lan- 
guage transition, as was detailed in chapter IV. 


Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 23 
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principles, but because of differences in administration and 
practise). The destructive legislation against parochial schools, 
as shown above, had been directed almost exclusively against 
the former, and many of the common criticisms did not at all 
apply to the different character of the Lutheran schools, which 
nevertheless were often unknowingly put into the same cate- 
gory and made to suffer the same opposition. As stated in 
1923 by the Baltimore Conference of the Missouri Synod in 
advocating avoidance of the term “parochial,” to the general 
public “it conjured up a vision of a school generally detested, 
and. public-school teachers usually became wrought up when- 
ever one spoke of “parochial schools.” Though no official 
action in the matter was taken by any of the synodical bodies, 
the designation Christian day-school came into popular use to 
distinguish the full-time elementary school from the Sunday-, 
week-day, and summer religious schools, — which were being 
more generally designated as “parish” or “parochial” schools 
in those Lutheran bodies which were no longer maintaining 
the former. The new name, Christian day-school, through 
general use in conversation and literature, consequently came 
to emphasize upon the membership as well as the public the 
fact that the schools were primarily concerned with the Chris- 
tian, spiritual development of the child as a basis for civic- 
social-moral training, and that language or “sectarian” func- 
tions were unessential, in fact, non-existent. The school was 
the same old school; but the new name came to signify, too, 
that the schools had also adopted, as was everywhere evident, 
a new program of improvement, of administration, and of 
emphasis. 

The Missouri and Wisconsin synods therefore launched 
out more vigorously than ever to strengthen and rebuild their 
systems, with the Ohio and Iowa synods also being inspired to 
new efforts. A “tidal wave of holy inspiration” for renewed 
zeal in behalf of Christian schools had swept over the 1920 
convention of the Missouri Synod, Dr. Graebner summarily 
reported in Lehre und Wehre; and as recounted below, 
various progressive measures were introduced to help the 
schools adapt themselves to the new American scene. It was 
well realized that the Lutheran Church needed its schools as 
much as ever; as one of its writers ably stated in commem- 
orating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Wisconsin Synod: 
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“Tt matters tremendously what you as a pioneer of 
the new Lutheran English Church are going to do to 
serve best yourself and your children by keeping the 
Gospel pure and by keeping Christian life up to the 
glorious standard of the freedom of the children of God, 
free from the tyranny and seduction of the world and the 
Heshes cc 

“Let us become English if we must; if some Asiatic 
conqueror ever makes us Chinese, let us become Chinese 
in speech if we must; but whatever we become, let us 
take our parish-schools with us... . 

“What is it that we should have uppermost in our 
minds today if we thank God for the mercies He has 
shown us through our fathers? This, that our fathers in 
holy zeal kept the Gospel pure in doctrine and schooled 
it into our hearts from the pulpit and from the school- 
master’s desk.” °) 


Losses: Apparent and Real.— The attempts at legal re- 
strictions and prohibitions and the evidences of public antip- 
athy toward parochial schools, as detailed above, caused some 
congregations to lose heart and to close their schools. This 
was particularly the case in smaller congregations, which 
struggled against many odds to maintain a school and were 
largely dependent also upon the willingness and zeal of their 
pastor to undertake the education of their children. The 
change of the churches to bilingual services and the increase 
in organizational activity within the congregations usually in- 
creased the pastors’ work, and many of them consequently 
found it difficult to carry the additional burden of conducting 
a school. 

There were losses in all synods, in some more than in 
others, less within the Missouri and Wisconsin than in the 
Ohio and Iowa synods. The exact figures as to the losses 
within all these bodies cannot be definitely known owing to 
the fact that statistical reports. prior to 1920 did not always 
differentiate carefully between regular full-time schools and 
such as were not. Both the Missouri and the Wisconsin Synod 
had for years demanded that the annual parochial reports be 
made accurately and that non-regular schools be so indicated; 
many pastors, however, were remiss in doing so, with the re- 
sult that a sizable percentage of reports listed part-time or 
irregular schools as regular elementary schools. 


37) Moussa, H. K., “Seventy-five Years of the Wisconsin Synod in 
Brief Survey.” The Northwestern Lutheran, Vol. XII, 22 (Nov. 1, 1925). 
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The Missouri Synod. — The statistical reports for 1917 in- 
cluded a total of 2,206 schools, with an enrolment of 95,706 
pupils; of this number 397 were eliminated by the Statistician, 
Rev. E. Eckhardt, as being only part-time schools; similarly 
in 1918, when 1,846 schools were reported, the Statistician’s 
closer scrutiny indicated that 485 schools were irregular, leav- 
ing 1,361 definitely as full-time schools meeting all state 
requirements. Similar purgings of reports went on in the en- 
suing years, so that the published statistics soon came to be 
accurate in all respects. The loss in the Missouri Synod 
system in the decade from 1918 to 1928 was therefore essen- 
tially an apparent (“paper”) loss owing to a change in statis- 
tical recording. A reexamination of the records for this period 
made by the Statistician shortly before his untimely death 
(in 1938) led him to the positive conclusion that the loss 
incurred between 1917 and 1920 was fewer than 50 regular 
schools.*8) This is furthermore borne out by the fact that there 
was but a minor loss in the size of the enrolment and in the 
number of teachers. While the number of schools reported 
for the years 1916 and 1926 was cut from the all-inclusive total 
of 2,313 to the actual total of 1,390, a cut of 39.9 per cent., the 
change in enrolment figures, from 96,737 to 81,082, represented 
a differential of but 17.2 per cent. No unusual loss was suf- 
fered in the number of teachers, which indicated that whatever 
schools were closed were generally such as employed no reg- 
ular teachers and were taught by pastors; and since the schools 
were being generally improved, the demand for more teachers 
increased and led to a material expansion of facilities of the 
synodical teachers’ colleges (as was also the case in the min- 
isterial preparatory schools, the expenditure for new buildings 
and equipment totaling some four million dollars). 

Since 1927 there has been a standstill and a slight decline 
owing largely to the stress of economic depression. During 
the decade from 1926 to 1936 there was a loss of 89 schools, 
with 6,519 pupils, within the Districts in the United States; 
on the other hand, 38 new schools, with 1,267 enrolled, came 
into being. In addition to the latter the Districts in Canada 
and South America experienced a gain of 86 schools and 2,316 


38) A. C. Stellhorn, Secretary of Schools, “Did Our School System 
Suffer a Setback during and after the World War?” in News Service 
Bulletin, XV, 12 (Dec., 1937), Lutheran School Journal, Feb., 1938. 
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pupils.*?) The synodical Secretary of Schools rightly concludes 
that “there is enough evidence to indicate continued growth 
and expansion, if not another upturn, as prior to 1927. With 
a gracious Lord on our side and a general interest and deter- 
mination throughout Synod, yes, with the coming centennial 
to rededicate ourselves to the educational policies and vigor 
of our fathers, we should certainly accomplish something.” 


The Joint Wisconsin Synod. — Within the system of the 
Wisconsin Synod (including the Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Nebraska synods) the losses were likewise less than the pub- 
lished figures indicated. Before 1919 its parochial reports 
also included such part-time schools as Saturday-, summer-, 
and confirmation-schools; after 1919, following the organic 
union of the constituent bodies, such schools were starred in 
the reports as being part-time types, but were included in the 
published totals. Whereas the reports for 1919 listed 338 
schools, with 13,877 pupils, the number of actual full-time 
schools was 281, with 12,722 pupils. In the following year 
(1920) there were 240 regular schools, with 10,364 pupils. 
For 1925 the number of schools reported was 150, with 10,100 
pupils. While a decrease of 131 schools is indicated for the 
period from 1919 to 1925, this sum did not represent the loss 
in actual full-time schools but merely further elimination 
from the records of part-time schools, since there were always 
some pastors who disregarded instructions properly to in- 
dicate the latter. The actual loss cannot be determined from 
the records; it may have reached half of the sum given, from 
60 to 70. The ratio of loss in enrolment to apparent loss in 
schools, 20.6 to 46.6 per cent., respectively, definitely indicates 
that only the smallest schools were affected, which is also 
borne out by the fact that there was no decrease in the number 
of teachers, rather a constant increase, between 1917 and 1927. 

A definite increase in both schools and enrolment was 
evidenced in the decade from 1926 to 1936, though the reports 
indicated a notable increase from year to year in the number 
of Saturday- and summer-schools. 


The Ohio and Iowa Synods. — It was previously pointed 
out that within both the Ohio and the Iowa Synod there had 
been a strong tendency already before 1900 to carry on work 


39) A. C. Stellhorn, “Where Is there a Decrease in Schools in the 
Last Ten Years?” Lutheran School Journal, Jan., 1938. 
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within part-time rather than in full-time schools and _ that, 
while many endeavors were made to improve as well as ex- 
pand the regular schools, little progress was made in extending 
the system. Parochial reports therefore listed both types 
without distinction, so that it is virtually impossible to deter- 
mine accurately how many regular elementary schools were 
in operation before 1920. The reports of the Ohio Synod for 
1914 listed 203 schools and an increase to 248 in 1920, with 
enrolments of 7,350 and 9,964, respectively; however, in 1926 
only 94 schools, with 4,324 pupils, were included in the reports. 
In the opinion of Prof. Carl Vogel, last president of the synod- 
ical Teachers’ Seminary at Woodville (at present on the faculty 
of Capital University, Columbus), there were no more than 
125 regular schools within the Ohio Synod in the period from 
1914 to 1920; the number of schools taught by specially trained 
teachers was approximately 75, whereas some 50 schools were 
taught by pastors. However, many schools were closed during 
this time, and even the 94 schools reported for 1926 included 
many part-time types; the number of regular schools in that 
year is estimated at 52. But by 1930 this number was ma- 
terially cut down through actual losses as well as owing to 
elimination of the part-time schools from the statistical reports. 

In the Iowa Synod a similar situation prevailed. The re- 
ports for 1917 and 1920 listed 461 and 421 schools, with 14,541 
and 12,466 pupils, respectively; however, in 1923 only 23 reg- 
ular schools were reported, with 1,194 pupils, whereas more 
than 700 part-time “summer-, winter-, Saturday-, and con- 
firmation’’-schools were listed. Some losses of regular schools 
were experienced between 1923 and 1930, since the number 
of schools reported for the Iowa, Ohio, and Buffalo synods 
within the newly organized American Lutheran Church in 
1930 included only a combined total of 38 schools. 


The Total. — The total loss in regular parochial schools 
during the period of the war and the following decade was 
accordingly neither large nor particularly significant. Though 
the loss may have approximated 10 per cent. within all bodies 
combined, the fact that only the smallest and weakest units 
were affected clearly indicated that such types were difficult 
to maintain under any conditions and did not show any general 
loss of interest or faith in the schools on the part of the mem- 
bership. The assurance of legal sanction and protection rather 
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strengthened the confidence of the membership, so that new 
programs of development were immediately undertaken. Not 
even an unforeseen “depression,” which otherwise seriously 
curtailed all church programs and endeavors, could affect the 
work of the schools; their number remained virtually un- 
changed, and they came through the trial strengthened and 
proved. 

The following chapter accordingly will detail the several 
factors which were introduced to stabilize the Lutheran school 
systems and to give them the direction, personnel, and facil- 
ities which would insure continued growth, further expansion, 
permanency, and the good will of the public as well as whole- 
hearted support of the constituent memberships, clergy and 
laity alike. 


CHAPTER XV 


Recent Developments and the Present Status 


I. The Establishment of New Policies 


The changes initiated by the war and the ensuing legis- 
lative campaigns, as recounted in the preceding chapter, struck 
deep at age-old traditions and policies governing the work 
of the churches as well as the schools. The conservative 
character of the Lutheran Church, particularly of those several 
synods which sponsored parochial education, had from its very 
beginning imbued it with a cautious procedure in the modifi- 
cation of old or the adoption of new measures for the promo- 
tion of its work in synodical and congregational administration, 
in missionary enterprises, and in its programs of elementary 
and higher education. Change was accordingly slow, often 
inordinately so and to the detriment of the work; but it was 
certain even as it was inevitable. 

As the question of language use had again directed the 
eye of a propagandized and inflamed public to “foreign” paro- 
chial schools, the concern of the churches was likewise aroused 
for the promotion of their schools as well as for their pro- 
tection. The fact, too, that many of the smaller schools were 
being forced to close their doors served as an object-lesson 
to show what the ultimate fate would be of the entire system 
if not all possible measures were taken to prevent it. Thus, 
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for example, the President of the Eastern District of the OHIO 
SYNOD, in his 1918 report, pointed to the closing of its schools 
as a cause for alarm but not as indicating that there was no 
hope of their continuance, even though many among its mem- 
bers believed the parochial school to be a lost cause and the 
endeavor and fight to save them hopeless. But no measures 
were proposed or adopted towards doing anything definitely 
constructive; resolutions of regret and fond hopes that con- 
gregations might reestablish their schools could not be suf- 
ficiently effective. While attention was directed to the resolu- 
tions of the International Sunday-school Association, adopted 
at its meeting in Buffalo, that “religious liberty required the 
building of a system of church-schools paralleling the public- 
school system and equally efficient to complete the educational 
arch,” such proposals, after all, were primarily concerned with 
the part-time religious week-day schools and had no reference 
whatever to parochial schools.) On the other hand, the 
Northern District of the Ohio Synod, in its sessions during the 
preceding year, had laid the cause for the breaking down of 
the system less to external factors than to the lack of knowl- 
edge and appreciation on the part of parents concerning the 
need, purpose, and objectives of the schools, for which con- 
dition the pastors and teachers were largely to blame; it was 
their business to remove misconceptions and to discuss with 
parents the problems of education; the time had passed when 
children flocked to their schools on their own accord, and the 
schools would survive only if pastors and teachers were also 
missionaries for the schools, working not for themselves or the 
congregation but for the Lord. 

Within the bodies comprising the SYNODICAL CON- 
FERENCE there was a general and definite movement toward 
the adoption of new policies and measures looking toward the 
improvement of the schools. The organic merger of the Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Michigan, and Nebraska synods in 1919 
gave to the new Joint Wisconsin Synod the coordinated 
strength and concerted action which had always been a harm- 
ful lack. The separation in 1917 of the strongly confessional 
element in the Norwegian Synod brought into the Synodical 
Conference, of which they had originally been charter mem- 
bers, a group of vigorous and ardent proponents of parochial 


1) Proceedings of the Eastern District, Joint Synod of Ohio, 1918. 
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education and the revival of parochial schools among the 
Norwegians. The Missouri Synod again took the lead in be- 
ginning the formulation of new policies, which became the 
general pattern of development within its sister synods. Each 
annual convention of the District bodies within the several 
synods, as also the biennial or triennial conventions of the 
General bodies, saw some proposal or other and some con- 
structive action approved through which improvement, stand- 
ardization, and unification were introduced in quickly widen- 
ing circles. Various approaches were thus made to strengthen 
the schools, so that they would merit the full confidence of 
both the membership of the Church and of the critically ob- 
servant public.?) 


II. General and District School Boards 


The lack of coordination and centralization of the schools 
had been felt to an increasing degree particularly after 1910, 
when the Lutheran systems had reached their major point 
of development with approximately 3,300 schools and an enrol- 
ment of 133,000 pupils. By 1915 a general demand had already 
set in for the creation of permanent school boards within the 
various synods, within the District bodies as well as the gen- 
eral or joint synods. The appointment of such boards had 
already been advocated early in 1890, at the time when the 
schools were under fire; however, the Iowa Synod alone had 
taken steps at the time to institute a General School Board 
and to provide for a systematic program of supervision. The 
other bodies let matters go on largely as they were and 
hesitated to take the step owing to the innate antipathy of 
both the congregations and the clergy to any sort of centralized 
and bureaucratic control. 

The first general Synodical School Board in the MIS- 
SOURI SYNOD was set up by that body at its 1914 sessions 
in Chicago, following the proposals of the General Teachers’ 
Conference, which had been adopted by that body in its 
meeting at La Porte, Indiana. The convention had been 
pointedly told that the schools were facing a critical period 
unless efforts were made to effect radical improvements; the 
schools were being endangered by the false suppositions that. 


2) The 1920 convention of the Missouri Synod was particularly- 
notable for a determined effort in this direction. 
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the increasing transition from German to English was making 
them superfluous; and the lack of centralized direction and 
unified supervision tended to weaken the system by encourag- 
ing laissez-faire policies in maintenance as well as develop- 
ment. The consequence was the appointment of a General 
School Board, in accordance with the overture of the Teachers’ 
Conference, which included the following provisions: 

“1. To elect a General School Board, whose duty it 


shall be to submit to the Synod proposals for further im- 
provement of the Synod’s excellent school system. 


2. That this committee shall consist of the President 
or his proxy, a professor from each of our teachers’ col- 
leges, one pastor, two teachers, and one layman (to be 
appointed by the President). 


“3. That it be declared desirable that each District 
elect a similar committee to confer with the General Com- 
mittee on the welfare of our school system.” 3) 


Functions. — The functions of the General School Board 
were to include all such advisory measures as would enable 
the District synods and their constituent congregations to co- 
ordinate their school-work. Through the influence of this 
board virtually all the Districts in their 1915 or 1916 sessions 
likewise instituted standing school committees, or boards, 
which usually consisted of a number of pastors and one or 
two teachers. These boards were instructed to undertake 
a general program of promotion and development of new 
policies; statistical studies of schools were to be made, as also 
investigations of schools which had merely “vegetated” and 
of congregations in which interest and efforts were flagging, 
for the purpose of determining basic causes; assistance was 
to be given to schools in securing better equipment, additional 
teachers, and more adequate buildings; and efforts were to be 
made to increase the meager salaries of pastors who were 
carrying the extra burden of teaching. With the assistance of 
representatives of the several District teachers’ conferences 
these boards were likewise empowered to prepare new courses 
of study which would not only approximate, as far as prac- 
ticable, those of the public schools but also give full and due 
emphasis to each subject in the curriculum and not only to the 


3) Proceedings, 29th Convention, 1914, p.174.— The original over- 
ture of the General Teachers’ Conference was published in the Reports 
and Memorials for the 29th Convention, 1914, p. 149 f. 
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religious courses proper, in order that the program as a whole 
would stress and coordinate distinctively Christian objectives 
and methods in keeping with the expressed purposes of the 
schools. The teachers’ conferences were accordingly in- 
structed to formulate more comprehensive objectives and to 
detail the best modern methods, to prepare new text-books and 
materials, and to work for higher efficiency and achievements.*) 

The influence of the General School Board and several 
District boards was immediately noticeable, so that the former 
could report at the next general convention that “the paro- 
chial-school question has again become a very live question. 
All District conventions gave much time to the consideration 
of the reports of their commissions.” *®) The General Conven- 
tion of the Missouri Synod, assembled at Milwaukee in 1917,— 
the memorable quadricentennial year of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation, — consequently felt much encouraged to take further 
steps towards coordinating the wide-spread school units and 
systems. The lengthy report of the General School Board 
presented the results of its investigations and called attention 
to the many weaknesses and deficiencies within the schools; 
many recommendations were made in line with the functions 
which the board was to carry on, and as a consequence the 
Synod adopted the following resolutions and program as pro- 
posed by a special committee: 

“1. The fact that our congregations are in an increas- 
ing measure using the English language is no reason why 
the important and necessary work of the parochial school 
should by them be neglected. Also such congregations 
as use only the English language shall make adequate 
provision for the Christian instruction of the lambs of the 
flock entrusted to their care. This cannot be done suf- 
ficiently by the Sunday-school. Due care shall also be 
exercised lest the Sunday-school prove harmful to the 
parochial school. 


“2. Every congregation should have a_ serviceable 
school-building, all necessary means of instruction, and 
a sufficient number of competent teachers. 


“3. Congregations owe it to their school and to their 


4) Typical of such adopted programs were those of the Central 
Illinois District, Verhandlungen, 1916, pp.66—68; the Eastern District, 
Verhandlungen, 1916, p.65f.; the South Dakota District, Verhandlungen, 
ai nS 70f.; the Oregon and Washington District, Verhandlungen, 1916, 
p. : 


5) Proceedings, 30th Convention, 1917, p. 31. 
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pastor who teaches the school to engage trained teachers, 
if they are at all able to do so. 


“4. When building schools, congregations should not 
disregard modern regulations as to space, ventilation, 
light, and heat. 

“9. Congregations should earnestly strive to pay 
adequate salaries to their teachers. 


“6. Tuition should, if possible, not be charged; on the 
contrary, the funds for the support of the school should be 
taken out of the congregational treasury in order that all 
members of the congregation contribute toward the sup- 
port of the school. 


“7. There ought to be uniformity as to the lesson 
schedule, which, of course, ought to be based on a model 
course of study. 


“8. For the sake of uniformity the school-year in all 
schools should open after the summer vacation. 


“9. For the sake of uniformity the same books of 
instruction ought to be used in all schools. 

“10. All congregations should seek to establish an 
eight-grade school. 


“11. Every District ought to make provision for a 
regular and systematic inspection of its schools.” ®) 


General School Board. — The functions and powers of the 
General School Board and the District boards were expanded 
from year to year, since the original boards had only limited 
advisory functions. By 1920 the original board, which was in 
reality only a “commission,” was developed into, and named, 
the General School Board and consisted of seven members, 
two pastors, two teachers, and three laymen (one of whom was 
to be an attorney), thus eliminating the two teachers’ college 
professors and increasing the lay membership from one to 
three; all members were to reside in one locality (Cleveland, 
St. Louis, or Chicago). The work of the new General Board 
was accordingly extended to include the following duties: 

“By means of advice, encouragement, instruction, and 
admonition to seek to maintain, improve and extend the 
system of parochial schools in all congregations.... By 
means of statistical records keep itself informed . . . and 
publish articles on Christian education in the official 
church-papers of the Synod. It shall also maintain a press 
service for the District and local church-papers and pro- 

vide tracts and other literature... . 


6) Verhandlungen der 30. Allgemeinen Synode, 1917, pp. 44—50. 
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“Tt shall endeavor to procure teachers for our schools 
as well as to persuade such as have left the profession to 
return. It shall keep itself thoroughly informed as to 
curricula, texts, school architecture, and school equip- 
ment, . . . pass on such information to the various Dis- 
tricts, .. . be of service to the District school boards, .. . 
and assist these in maintaining our system of parochial 
schools and in raising the school standards. ... It shall 
also be the duty of the Board to protect our schools against 
the enemies from without.... It shall also keep the gen- 
eral public informed as to the purpose and work of our 
schools. . . . The School Board shall be empowered to 
employ a secretary, who shall devote his whole time and 
strength to working for the interests of our schools.” ”) 


Executive Secretary. — The office of Secretary of Schools 
was accordingly instituted by the Missouri Synod Board in 
1920, and the choice of the Board fell upon Mr. A. C. Stellhorn, 
a parochial-school teacher in Indianapolis, who had given 
much evidence of professional ability, zeal, executive and in- 
spirational leadership. A central office was established, at first 
in Indianapolis, then in Chicago, and after a number of years 
transferred to the synodical headquarters in St. Louis. The 
functions of the Secretary, it was stipulated, were not to be 
those of a general superintendent nor even to include the 
advisory and supervisory work of the District superintendents, 
but to embrace all promotional activities through which all 
other boards, superintendents, teachers, pastors, and congre- 
gations could get information, assistance, and encouragement. 
Through the publication of special reports, monthly news 
service, numerous tracts on parochial-school education for dis- 
tribution in the congregations and to the public, articles in 
church periodicals and literature, addresses at conferences and 
conventions, this office soon came to exert much influence for 
good upon the entire system and serves to coordinate into a 
more uniform system the 1,300 schools of the Synod spread all 
over the country. 

The action and effectiveness of the Executive Secretary 
and of the School Board, as also of the District boards, were 
well demonstrated in the ensuing campaigns to save the 
schools from legislative abolition. Thus it reported at the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1923 that “in the defense of their schools 


7) Proceedings, 31st General Convention, 1920, p. 236 f. 
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it had made it a business to follow the various movements of 
the enemy and to warn the brethren of impending dangers”: 
that it had published and distributed large quantities of school 
tracts and had instituted a News Service’) issuing regular 
monthly bulletins on educational news items to District boards 
and any interested subscribers; likewise, that on its order and 
under its control a number of school texts and professional 
works for the teachers had been prepared. The Board, through 
its secretary, next set to work to prepare general courses of 
study and recitation plans, and it adopted and revised a 
standard series of English readers (Bobbs-Merrill series by 
Baker and Baker). This General School Board and the Gen- 
eral Sunday-school Board were in 1929 merged into the 
present Board of Christian Education, and the new Board ex- 
tended its functions to include all phases of elementary educa- 
tional work within the Synod. 


The Wisconsin Synodical System. — The movement for co- 
ordination and centralization within the WISCONSIN SYNOD 
developed somewhat later than it had within its larger sister 
synod. As in the latter body, it was likewise the result of the 
demand of the Teachers’ Conference in 1917 for more con- 
sistent and progressive policies in the promotion of the schools. 
It led to the institution of a special commission to survey the 
entire elementary school system and situation;’) a standing 
Education Committee was appointed in the following session; 
the program of higher education was also given a searching 
study, which resulted in various improvements in the training 
of teachers and pastors.!°) As a whole, however, the measures 
adopted were not sufficient to meet the need for unified direc- 
tion; the traditions and spirit of the clergy were too much 
against it. A strong protest against the prevailing attitudes 
and deficiencies was made in 1919 in the form of an overture 
by the Milwaukee Teachers’ Conference, in which their 
“divided opinion concerning the value of parochial schools” 


8) This News Service, written and edited by the Executive Secre- 
tary of the General School Board, was in 1923 incorporated in the 
Lutheran School Journal, the official educational periodical of the Mis- 
souri Synod, which had been instituted in 1865 and published con- 
tinuously each month. 

9) Verhandlungen der 67. Versammlung der Deutschen Ev.-Luthe- 
rischen Synode von Wisconsin wu. a. St., 1917, p. 67. 

10) Verhandlungen der 15. Versammlung der Allgemeinen Synode 
von Wisconsin u. a. St., 1919, pp. 85—112. 
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was attacked and in which it was demanded “that the Synod 
for once and all take a decided stand in the matter of paro- 
chial schools.” !) But little was done. The new synodical 
constitution adopted that same year for the new Joint Synod, 
resulting from the complete merger of its former affiliates, the 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Nebraska synods, failed to make any 
direct mention of the schools; aside from including parochial- 
school teachers in the membership of the Synod and making 
provision for the administration of its normal school, Martin 
Luther College at New Ulm, Minnesota, there was no state- 
ment concerning the position or policy of the body in regard 
to the schools.!%) 

Though supervisory or directive functions were somewhat 
implied, the failure of the Synod to be more definite in its 
policies was reflected quite generally in the indifference with 
which many of the clergy and their congregations carried 
out, or ignored, any measures proposed by the Educational 
Committee from time to time. This committee, however, con- 
tinued as well as it could under the circumstances to under- 
take the internal development of the schools; it prepared new 
courses of study, selected text-books, and various minor 
measures were proposed to effect some degree of uniformity 
among the school systems of the eight District bodies; not 
until 1931 were District boards of education instituted, which 
in the absence of regular supervisors or superintendents were 
instructed to carry on both the promotion and supervision of 
the schools in their respective Districts, as is detailed below. 

THE JOINT SYNOD OF OHIO did not keep pace with 
the bodies in the Synodical Conference in the improvement 
and strengthening of its parochial-school system, and the 
breakdown of the system was going on rapidly enough to 
arouse grave fears for the future. At the centennial of the 
Synod, in 1918, the history of its schools was well char- 
acterized by one of its members as a Passion History. There 
was no progress, it was pointed out, because there was little 
enthusiasm for schools in their midst in contrast to the in- 
terest that had been shown at the beginning. While the 
peculiar American ideas concerning language and patriotism 
engendered by the World War were causing many difficulties, 


11) Ibid., p. 167 f. 
12) Ibid., pp. 65—74. 
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the real cause of the deplorable situation was the attitude 
of the clergy and the congregations themselves: the un- 
willingness to shoulder the burden of support, the greater 
desire for finer church-buildings and parsonages and parish- 
halls, the lack of understanding of the situation, the lack of 
proper indoctrination, the lack of consecrated courage and of 
the faith which moves mountains.!8) 

Ten years passed before remedial measures were adopted, 
even though the schools had dwindled to a reported 94 in 
number, half of which were essentially only part-time schools. 
The Northern District had petitioned the Synod in 1927 “to 
establish a permanent Commission on the Christian Day- 
school,” and have a committee appointed “to prepare work- 
able plans to establish Christian day-schools.” 4) The com- 
mission was appointed, and the plans were developed; the 
general sentiment, however, appeared to favor the develop- 
ment of substitutes in the form of week-day and vacation 
religious schools. 

The new organization effected in 1930 as the result of the 
formation of the AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH through 
the merger of the Ohio, Iowa, and Buffalo synods also brought 
about the institution of a general Board of Christian Elemen- 
tary Education, which was to unify the educational work 
within the far-flung thirteen District bodies set up in the new 
organization.* In its program for fostering the instruction and 
training of children through all possible agencies in the Church 
the duties of this Board as they pertained to parochial schools 
included the following provisions: . 

“It shall encourage the establishment of parish-schools 
and their maintenance at an approved standard. It shall 
publish statistical data as well as other matter on Chris- 
tian education in the synodical papers or otherwise make 
recommendations concerning text-books, courses of study, 


school architecture, and equipment and study and combat 
movements hostile to Christian schools.” !5) 


13) Bergener, A. G., “Die Gemeindeschule und ihre besonderen 
Hindernisse hierzulande.” Theologische Zeitblaetter-Theological Maga- 
zine, Vol. VIII, Oct., 1918, pp. 385—394. Columbus. 

14) Proceedings, Ev. Luth. Jt. Synod of Ohio and Other States, 
1928, pp. 11—14, 205. 

* Districts: California; Texas; Northwestern; Minnesota; Iowa; 
Canada; Wisconsin; Dakota; Illinois; Central; Ohio; Eastern; Michigan. 

15) Official Minutes — First Biennial Convention of the American 
Lutheran Church, 1932. Synodical Constitution, Art. V, C. 
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The continued interest of this board in the development 
of schools was again evidenced when it, together with repre- 
sentatives of the District Education Committees, in 1936 sub- 
mitted the following resolutions to the District bodies for 
consideration: 


“Wuereas, The thorough Christian education of the 
young is of fundamental importance and is emphatically 
enjoined by Scripture; and 

“WHEREAS, It is impossible for the public schools to 
develop positive Christian character; therefore be it 


“Resolved, That we recommend to the American Lu- 
theran Church 

“1) To put forth every effort to reestablish and main- 
tain parochial schools wherever possible; 


“2) That each District Education Committee en- 
deavor to make this a matter of immediate concern to 
every congregation and conference; 


“3) That the American Lutheran Church put on an 
extensive publicity and discussion program for parochial 
schools through the church-papers and pastoral con- 
ferences; 

“4) That a definite parochial schools training course 
be introduced in our colleges; 


_ “5) That it be the policy of the American Lutheran 
Church Mission Board to establish parochial schools in 
conjunction with new mission-congregations; 


“6) That our seminaries place stronger emphasis 
upon the importance of the parochial school and also 
provide more guidance to pastors in the policy of estab- 
lishing, maintaining, and directing such schools; 


“T) That one of the prerequisites for entrance into 
the theological seminaries be at least ten hours in Edu- 
cation; 

“8) That the printed form of the official call be made 
to include the parochial school as a part of the pastor’s 
duties; 

“9) That all officers, boards, and members of the 
American Lutheran Church diligently and zealously re- 
new their efforts to establish and maintain parochial 
schools; 

“10) That the Board of Christian Elementary Edu- 
cation, together with teacher-training, schools, designate 
approved curricula, text-books, teacher requirements, and 
physical equipment, which information should be made 
available to every congregation.” 

Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 24 
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As the above resolutions had been submitted “with the 
urgent request that the Church, in definite and unambiguous 
terms, direct the Board with reference to the parochial school,” 
various Districts during that year strongly reaffirmed their 
stand in favor of the schools. However, a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to six hundred pastors representing a cross-section of 
the ministry revealed that, while two thirds indicated their 
approval of the reestablishment of the schools, more than three 
fourths were convinced that such efforts in their own congre- 
gations would end in failure because of the expense involved, 
inadequate housing facilities, scattered condition of member- 
ships, and inability of pastors to secure State certification. 
Consequently the development of other auxiliary agencies was 
strongly urged and provided for.* 


Ii. District Superintendents and Supervisors 


The appointment of District superintendents was a logical 
consequence of the institution of the District school boards if 
the latter were to carry out their duties effectively. Not all 
Districts and synods were able to do this, however, since size 
and concentration of membership, financial strength, and the 
extent of the school system varied and in some instances made 
the office impracticable. Because of these factors only eight 
of the thirty Districts within the Missouri Synod found it 
expedient to appoint full-time superintendents. Within the 
Joint Wisconsin Synod one General Superintendent was con- 
sidered sufficient to supervise the work of the total system. 
The small number of schools remaining in the Ohio and Iowa 
synods did not warrant the institution of the office, although 
the Iowa Synod in 1917 and 1920 seriously considered pro- 
posals to that effect to give more definite direction to its 
rapidly crumbling system; after their union in 1930, however, 
these bodies together appointed an Executive Secretary of 
Parish Education to function in that capacity. 

The first District superintendents in the Missouri Synod 
system were appointed in 1918 simultaneously within the 
Central, Northern Illinois, and Michigan Districts; the South 


* The American Lutheran Church at present continues its educa- 
tional policies in its foreign mission fields, in India and New Guinea, in 
which it maintains 109 schools, with 338 teachers and 6,159 pupils; also 
the Negro and Mexican schools in the United States, as detailed in 


chapter XIII. 
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Wisconsin and Iowa Districts did likewise in 1920, the Western 
and Kansas Districts in 1921, and the Nebraska District in 
1922. The men selected for the office were generally ex- 
perienced teachers whose personal and professional qualifi- 
cations fitted them well for their important task. Since the 
institution of the office the following have served as super- 
intendents: 

Central District (Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio): A.C. Stell- 
horn (1918—1921); O. E. Schroeter (1922—1931); W. J. Ger- 
nand (1931 to date). Northern Illinois District: P. T. Buszin 
(1918 to date). Michigan District: (Rev.) F. Meyer (1918 to 
1927); S. G. Roth (1927 to date). Iowa District: (Rev.) H. C. 
Seltz (1920 — 1930); H. F.C. Mueller (1930 to date). South 
Wisconsin District: A. A. Grossmann (1920—1927); B. Schu- 
macher (1927 to date). Western District: Theo. Kuehnert 
(1921—1928); H. F. Bade (1928 to date). Kansas District: 
Wm. Nickel (1921—1933). Nebraska District: H. Hillmann 
(1922 to date). 

In order that the other Districts might be encouraged in 
this direction, the Synod at various times recommended “that 
Districts which have not provided for a superintendency prior 
to this time do so as soon as adequate arrangements can be 
made or else provide for systematic supervision of schools in 
some other way.’ !°) While various Districts continued to 
exercise supervision and direction through the office of the 
President and Conference or Circuit Visitors, in accordance 
with the established practise which had prevailed for many 
decades, a number developed an efficient system by the ap- 
pointment of active teachers to serve as special circuit (part- 
time) school supervisors to aid the Circuit Visitors, who, as 
a rule, were pastors and not generally able to carry out all the 
functions which effective school supervision involved.) 


Functions. — The functions of the District superintendents 
as detailed in the following regulations were set up by the 
Northern Illinois District and are typical of those in force 
elsewhere: 

“1. Systematization of the schools of the District: 
Uniting the schools into a closely related school system; 
closer association of individual school units; joint interests 
for the progress of the various schools. 


16) Proceedings, 34th Convention, 1929, p. 67. 
17) Proceedings, 35th Convention, 1932, p. 159. 
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“2. Systematic and regular supervision: Not direct 
control of the individual schools and classes, but — expert 
advice; brotherly encouragement; brotherly guidance; 
organization; watchful care; sustaining and promoting 
the interest in Lutheran schools; creating or reviving 
the interest in regular parochial schools; visitation of 
schools; paving the way for improvements; increasing the 
efficiency of the schools; receiving reports on schools and 
classes from pastors, teachers, and Visitors; transmitting 
such reports to the Board; attendance at teachers’ con- 
ferences; acquaintance with the school laws of the State; 
reports to Board on proposed school laws; represent 
schools in other than church circles; attending District 
and Delegate Synod conventions; carrying out all instruc- 
tions of the Board; in special cases commissioning a sub- 
stitute with the visitation of a school. 


“3. Expansion of the school system: Contact with the 
District Board of Home Missions. 


“4. Other prescribed duties of the Superintendent of 
Schools: Quarterly reports to the Board; detailed book- 
keeping on all schools of the District; submitting bills of 
official expenses to the Board. 


“>. Services not required by “Rules and Regulations,” 
but ordered by the Board or the District synod: Participa- 
tion in the Sunday-school work of the Board; participation 
in the promotional work in behalf of higher education 
within the District; participation in the work of con- 
structing a complete curriculum for the schools of Synod. 


“6. Unavoidable services, considered self-evident, in- 
herent, part of the daily office routine: Official correspon- 
dence; literary activities: tracts, special courses (summer- 
schools), Saturday-schools (ninth grade), conference 
reports and lectures, articles for synodical papers and 
other publications, detailed official opinions, sketches and 
complete outlines, reviews of manuscripts, articles, and 
books (school texts, pedagogical books, and periodicals). 
Counsel with reference to calls received by teachers, ad- 
vice, suggestions, recommendations, and testimonials re- 
sulting from requests to that effect when a teacher is to 
be called or a lady teacher or a supply teacher is to be 
engaged. 

“Various lists and records of schools, statistical re- 
ports, and the like, requested by State, city, and other 
school and Government officials or boards, relief and other 
associations, publishers, service bureaus, etc. Interviews 
with representatives of various boards, societies, and 
establishments, with men and women who for any reason 
desire to contact the Lutheran school system. Addresses 
and lectures. 
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“Causing the printing or duplication of documents 
or letters connected with the purposes of the office. 

“Supplying all information with reference to our 
school system or an individual school — suggestions re- 
garding school-buildings and plans, school equipment, 
furniture, and supplies, “school helps,” school libraries, 
or anything else closely or remotely related to schools 

(Bureau of Information) .}8) 

The effectiveness of the superintendent’s work, as revealed 
in a recent study of the Missouri Synod system made by 
H.H. Gross, is seen in a comparison of the gain or loss in 
several of the stronger Districts over the period from 1919 
to 1932. Concerning the data included in the appended tables, 
this study states that with few exceptions the data appear to 
favor the Districts having superintendents. To make it all 
the more certain that superintendents were the cause of the 
favorable condition and not a result of the same, a comparison 
is made of several of the same Districts in the period from 
1900 to 1913 (Table XX), when there were no superinten- 
dents, no disturbing factors, and when growth was general. 
The data indicate that the Central, Michigan, Western, and 
Nebraska Districts showed less progress or a loss during this 
earlier period than in the recent period, when they were 
under the direction of superintendents and in which growth 
is evident. While the evidence is not presented as being 
altogether conclusive, it is held to indicate sufficiently “that 
a centralizing force is of value in maintaining and fostering 
Lutheran education.” !%) 


The Wisconsin Synod.— The Joint Wisconsin Synod, it 
was pointed out, did not appoint District boards or super- 
intendents when it instituted its General School Board in 1919. 
This Board, however, was authorized to appoint a General 
Supervisor (“Visitor”) to carry on the task of improving the 
work of the schools. Mr. Claus Gieschen, an experienced 
parochial-school teacher, was appointed to this position in 1920. 
The supervisor’s duties included essentially the same functions 
as those of the superintendents in the Missouri Synod system. 
Insufficient authority, however, made it difficult to carry out 


18) “Our Superintendency of Schools.” The Northern Illinois Dis- 
ETICE AIO So. 

19) Gross, H. H., “The Development of the Parochial School System 
of the Missouri Synod.” The Lutheran School Journal, Vol.71 (1935), 
pp. 214—216. 
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Table XVIII. Gain or Loss in the Number of Schools in Six Districts 
Having Superintendents !) 


Number of Schools Percentage of 


Percentage of 


po 1919 1932 ees SchOSEAL 932 
| 
Northern Illinois 124 127 3 87.6 
Centrale ti so a. ae | 121 ial 0 65 
Michigans?) cs. ce 110 100 -9 59 
Westerns. 223.5. Uae 131 139 6 61 
South Wisconsin __._ 70 66 —6 69 
N. and S. Nebraska _. 107 124 16 | 53 


Table XIX. Gain or Loss in the Number of Pupils in Six Districts 
Not Having Superintendents !) 


Number of Pupils Percentage of 


Percentage of 


strl ‘ 
sian 1919 | a1932 Gain or Loss | ¢"hool, 1932 
Atlan tiG set ee eee 1,650 | 1,005 -39 11 
Central Illinois 2,908 2,369 -19 49 
Hastern) 36 1,481 1,028 -31 15 
Minnesotaie- 2.222 = 3 9,045 4,329 —14 fil 
North Wisconsin __... 2,582 2,726 o 34 
TOXKaS (rome te We eee) 1,824 2,938 61 57 


Table XX. Gain or Loss in the Number of Schools in Six Districts 
Not Having Superintendents |) 


an Number of Schools “Percentage of 

pruners 1919 | 1932 Gain or Loss 
Atlantic y= 2s ees 19 1? -37 
Central Wllincis" 22-2 49 34 Soi; 
Eastern 224220 Mais 29 20 =37/ 
Minnesotas, 2 118 95 -19 
North Wisconsin __... 54 39 298 
Texas (5:5 ee ea 47 66 40 


Table XXI. Gain or Loss in the Number of Pupils in Selected Districts 1) 


nis Number of Pupils Percentage of 
Districts acy ied fhe Te Gain or loss 
| 
Centralye = ae 12,678 10,752 -15 
Michigan c <. 222. 8,034 8,216 2 
Western). 42... 0 7,884 7,292 8 
Nebraska co. 4,211 5,479 30 
Bastern 4 222 oe ees 8,712 7,057 - 8 
Minnesota: 2 os | 8,051 8,498 | 5 


* Now known as Eastern and Atlantic 
1) Tables from Gross, H. H. Op. cit. 
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any constructive program; and the antipathy of a considerable 
element among the clergy as well as within the congregations 
seriously curtailed the effectiveness of the office as far as ex- 
pansion was concerned, though much was accomplished in the 
way of internal improvements. For alleged reasons of economy 
the office was discontinued in 1929. 

The area of the synodical territory, extending over the 
Northern States from Michigan to Washington, with but a total 
of 155 schools, made it impossible for any one of the eight 
Districts to maintain a supervisor, and it was not considered 
practical to have one or two men or one Central Board to 
cover so vast an area. Dissatisfaction with the lack of proper 
supervisory and directive work led the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Convention to take steps to revive the office and to 
extend its functions. It therefore in 1931 adopted resolutions 
to this effect and submitted to the Joint Synod the follow- 
ing memorial: 

“The State Teachers’ Convention of Wisconsin de- 
plores the abolishment of the Office of Supervision by the 
Synod for the following reasons: 

“1. The office of school supervision has directly in- 
fluenced the teaching activities of our schools to be con- 
sistent with sober Christian ideals and spirits. 

“2. It has helped to unify our methods and school 
curriculum. 

“3. It has given private constructive criticism and 
other valuable helpful suggestions as local circumstances 
and conditions called for. 

“4. It has given us an observer of the practical side 
of our school-work, through whom the teacher received 
advice in regard to his own specific and particular needs. 

“We believe that these and other helpful activities of 
the office have proved to be a blessing to the wholesome 
growth and improvement of our school system. 

“We believe that the blessings coming to the future 
members of our Church through our schools (consider- 
ing especially the materialistic influence to which our 
youth is exposed at the present day) warrant the extra 


expense imposed upon Synod by the reinstatement of 
this office. 

“The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Conference desires 
further to submit to the Synod the following suggestions 
through which the value of this office might be materially 
increased: 

“1. In addition to the school supervisor’s work of 
visiting schools, he should act as a clearing-house for the 
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teachers, that is, recommend teachers, if called upon, to 
fill certain vacancies; 


“2. That through him a closer and a more frequent 
contact be established between him and the teachers by 
means of a mimeographed bulletin containing such things 
as news items of general interest; courses of study, change 
of methods; listing and discussion of books, text-books, 
maps; discussion of important questions, of new laws; 
listing of teacher’s help (classroom material); question- 
and-answer department; 


“3. That the burden of this additional work be shared 
by a committee which assists the Visitor in getting ma- 
terial for the bulletin; 


“4. That a man be chosen with practical experience, 
whether he be a pastor or a teacher, and that he be ham- 
pered as little as possible by rules and regulations; 


“3. That he cooperate with school trustees and con- 
gregations in public if so requested. 


“6. We further recommend that the Synod appoint 
a board of control consisting of one professor from New 
Ulm (Teachers’ College), one professor from Thiensville 
(Theological Seminary), one pastor, and two teachers.”) 


Executive Secretary.— An Executive Secretary was to 
take the place of a Visitor or Superintendent ‘‘to obviate all 
previous fears and to allay all false hopes respecting the office.” 
The Executive Secretary was to serve as the active connecting 
link between the District and General Committees, foster the 
evangelical character of schools, further their interests and 
work for their expansion; to counsel with the District Com- 
mittees to systematize their work, visit schools as much as 
possible, and attend to matters pertaining to text-books, 
standards, courses of study, brotherly relations, statistics, con- 
gregational attitude to school-teacher, salaries, language ques- 
tion, library suggestions, school equipment, building conditions, 
establishment of new schools, school journal, proceedings of 
the legislature, comparative standings of public and parochial 
schools; he was further to encourage, and give suggestions for, 
the professional advancement of teachers, appoint subcom- 
mittees for intensive study of special school problems, prepare 
and publish reports and articles for the School Bulletin and the 
synodical periodicals.) 


20) Proceedings, Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, 1931, 


Deo. 
21) Ibid., 1933, pp. 19—22. 
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The above plan was approved but not immediately put 
into effect, since there was still much hesitancy and lack of 
interest. As a “basic consideration” of the program, it was 
emphasized, a plan of supervision must “allay all secretly 
harbored fears of pastors as though an office were created 
and vested with superior authority, .. . dispel all false hopes 
of teachers regarding the nature of the work, . .. keep the 
matter of visitation under the immediate control of the Dis- 
trict and the general supervision of the General School Com- 
mittee, ... provide for synodical uniformity, .. . keep respon- 
sibility as close to home as possible.” A new General School 
Commission was set up, as proposed, and instructed to prepare 
a program; this was submitted at the next convention in 1933 
and proposed the following new set-up, as adopted: 

A District School Committee (board) in each of the eight 
synodical Districts: SSoutheast Wisconsin, North Wisconsin, 
West Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Dakota- 
Montana, Pacific Northwest. Each Committee was to consist 
of “one school-dedicated pastor and two skilled and tactful 
teachers”; its personnel, however, was to be enlarged accord- 
ing to the size of the field and the amount of work, with 
a representative from each conference circuit. 

Each District Committee was to provide for the visitation 
of each school at least once a year (by one of its members) 
and above all to solve its own purely local problems. All dis- 
ciplinary matters coming to its attention were to be directed 
into the proper channels according to the particular District 
constitutions, .to the local pastor, Circuit Visitor, or District 
President. Complete reports were to be submitted to the 
District Synod and the General School Committee for ap- 
proval and action. 

The AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH, upon its or- 
ganization in 1930, instituted an administrative set-up similar 
to that of the Joint Wisconsin Synod, under the general direc- 
tion of a Board of Christian Elementary Education. The Com- 
mittees on Christian Education appointed by each of the thir- 
teen Districts exercised the supervisory functions, inasmuch 
as the small number of schools within the body as a whole and 
particularly within any one District precluded any other ar- 
rangement. 

A Director of Christian Elementary Education was ap- 
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pointed by the Board, Prof. W. P. Hieronymus, Ph. D., Augus- 
tana College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, being called to this 
office in 1935. The major attention of this office, however, was 
to be directed to the development of all types of educational 
agencies rather than parochial schools, in accordance with the 
following provisions: 

“By means of sermons, addresses, articles, etc., to 
stimulate interest in, and love for, the work of elementary 
religious training in the home and in all the educational 
agencies of the congregation; 

“Continually to conduct research in regard to the 
prevailing conditions and the best means of solving our 
problems in the field of Christian elementary education; 

“To supervise the publication of literature related 
primarily to the field in question; 

“Personally and through the cooperation of the Dis- 
trict Education Committees to coordinate and integrate 
all efforts and activities in this field; 

“As far as time permits, to visit, and advise with, 
Districts, Sunday-school teachers’, and Luther League 
conventions and chautauquas, as also with our educa- 
tional institutions; 

“To perform such other related duties as may be as- 
signed to him from time to time by the Board of Christian 
Elementary Education.” 2?) 


IV. Improvements in Teacher-Training and Status 


The general movement for raising the standards in the 
teaching profession throughout the nation affected the train- 
ing and work of the Lutheran parochial-school teachers about 
at the same time and to the same extent. It was previously 
indicated that the Lutheran teachers’ seminaries at Addison, 
Illinois, Woodville, Ohio, New Ulm, Minnesota, Waverly, Iowa, 
and Seward, Nebraska, had between 1898 and 1908 extended 
their program of work to six years, as in most normal schools 
of the country, and generally exceeded the usual amount of 
required work. Training-schools had also been established at 
each institution during these years and the facilities of the 
institutions expanded as needed. The seminary at Addison, 
now under the presidency of Dr. W.C. Kohn, was in 1913 
moved to River Forest, a suburb of Chicago, where an entirely 
new plant was erected; and though a disastrous fire in the fol- 
lowing year destroyed the new administration building with 


22) Official Minutes, Fourth Convention, 1936, p. 54. 
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its valuable library, a program of development was carried on 
during the next decade to make it the equal of most teacher- 
training institutions in the country. The institution at Seward, 
under the presidency of Dr.C.F.Brommer, was enlarged 
between 1924 and 1929 by the addition of a new administration 
building, training-school, dormitory, refectory, and gymnasium 
to provide for the large enrolments experienced during these 
years. Both Missouri Synod institutions at this time came to 
be named Concordia Teachers’ College. New buildings were 
erected also at the Iowa Synod college at Waverly in 1925 
and at Dr. Martin Luther College, the Wisconsin institution 
at New Ulm, in 1929. 


Standardization. — The conservative as well as the spe- 
cialized character of the institutions within various Lutheran 
bodies had always been responsible for the fact that they 
made little or no attempt before 1920 to modify their cur- 
ricular or administrative policies to bring them in line with 
those prevailing in State institutions and other colleges. The 
academies and colleges had been set up for distinctive pur- 
poses, were supported and administered solely by the respec- 
tive synods, and catered almost wholly to their own con- 
stituencies; as long, therefore, as they were serving their 
purpose effectively and adequately, the controlling bodies 
generally saw little purpose in introducing such changes as 
would enable them to secure official standing with public or 
private accrediting agencies. Standardization to them meant 
the observance of high standards of work and achievement 
rather than meeting the extraneous requirements in equip- 
ment and finances which were given major emphasis in the 
matter of accreditation. The limitations set by these agencies 
in the quantity of work required of students were likewise 
considered as too restrictive upon the institutional require- 
ments, which had always been considerably higher in quantity, 
and generally in quality, than was the case in larger institu- 
tions operating on quite different bases. 

The teacher-training institutions could not, however, con- 
tinue to go on their own way, since new legislation introduced 
in most States prior to and after 1920 generally required also 
the certification of teachers in parochial and private schools, 
and such certification could not be secured without meeting 
the specific requirements of State Departments of Education 
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or of the State universities. Concordia Teachers’ College, 
Seward, was the first institution to be so affected, since the 
State of Nebraska in 1919 enacted legislation requiring cer- 
tification of all teachers; this institution was accordingly ac- . 
credited with the State Department and the University of 
Nebraska and empowered to issue to its graduates a Junior 
First Grade Certificate, which after three years of successful 
teaching could be converted into a life certificate. 

Opposition developed, however, within the Synodical Con- 
ference toward such pressure being exerted by public officials 
as developed in connection with the legislative enactments 
between 1919 and 1925. The Wisconsin Synod was particularly 
vigorous and obstinate in its opposition to public “recognition” 
through accreditation and led the movement for opposition 
within the Synodical Conference, which in its 1920 and 1922 
sessions discussed at length the question of accreditation of 
both parochial schools and the higher institutions.3) Accredi- 
tation, it was held, constituted a “mixing of Church and State”; 
the supervision and control on the part of public officials or 
departments, even though limited, essentially incorporated the 
schools into the State system; and accreditation laid the em- 
phasis upon externals and materialistic objectives and en- 
dangered the fundamental character, tone, and purposes of the 
schools, both lower and higher. Proper standards could be, 
and needed to be, maintained without official ratings, and 
public recognition should be achieved through such standards 
and the quality of the work done.4) Since the Missouri 
Synod, on the other hand, looked somewhat askance at such 
opposition and continued to take steps to have its teachers’ 
colleges accredited, the Wisconsin Synod had to do likewise 
to meet the new regulations requiring certification for all 
teachers. When, therefore, the Michigan Lutheran Seminary 
at Saginaw sought such accreditation in 1927, the synodical 
committee advocated it for the reasons that the institution 
fully met the requirements, that it could take this step without 


23) Cf. Meyer, J. C., “Warum unsere Schulen nicht akkreditieren 
lassen?” Theologische Quartalschrift, Vol.18 (1921), pp. 46—57, 110—126, 
270—281. 

24) Wagner, M. J., “Die Hebung unseres christlichen Schulwesens 
durch rechte Anerkennung derselben.” An essay read before the 
General Teachers’ Conference of the Wisconsin Synod. Evangelisch- 
Lutherisches Gemeindeblatt, Sept., 1926. 
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any hindrance as far as their doctrinal position or conscience 
was concerned, and that it would be a means to attract other 
students who were not intending to prepare for parochial- 
school teaching or the ministry.”) 


Similar developments went on in the Iowa Synod during 
these same years. The Synod had been quite remiss in its 
teacher-training program, with the result that the number of 
its teachers and schools was very small. Not until 1920 was 
its School Board empowered to extend the course at the Wart- 
burg Teachers’ Seminary at Waverly to two years above their 
“high-school normal training course,” which crowded into a 
high-school course sufficient work in Education and Religion to 
enable graduates to secure a Unified County, but not a State- 
wide certificate, in accordance with the low standards for rural 
schools prevailing in this and other States. A twelve-week 
summer course was accordingly added in 1920, which was ac- 
credited by the State and which fulfilled the requirements 
for a second-grade county certificate. Steps were also taken 
in 1923 to add two years of work, and in 1926 it could be 
reported that the school had been accredited by the North 
Central Association, so that graduates were able to secure 
three-year certificates. The attendance at the institution also 
improved at once; but the Synod expressed its doubts that 
these belated measures would have the necessary effects upon 
the congregations and save their fast-dying school system.”°) 


All the teacher-training institutions within the several Lu- 
theran synods are therefore accredited and generally exceed 
whatever requirements are set up by the several States. 


Faculties. — The standardization of the teachers’ colleges 
also involved the expansion and strengthening of the faculties 
of the respective institutions. Since the time of their found- 
ing these preparatory schools were manned by men only, par- 
ticularly within the Missouri and Wisconsin synods, and mostly 
also within the Ohio and Iowa synods. In accordance with the 
established polity of these bodies such men were invariably 
“called” to their office, which meant life-tenure, provided all 
conditions were met and which usually resulted in such mem- 


25) Verhandlungen der Allgemeinen Synode, 1927, p. 83. 


26) Proceedings, Ev. Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States, 
1920, pp. 95, 118: 1923, pp. 74, 851.; 1926; p.96. 
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bers’ continuing in their positions over long periods of time, 
usually until retirement or death. While the faculties at River 
Forest (Addison) , New Ulm, and Seward in their earlier years 
were constituted almost altogether of pastors who had shown 
ability and zeal in the matter of parochial schools and teacher- 
training, it was only a matter of time and need until profes- 
sionally trained and experienced teachers were added to the 
faculties; this became particularly the case at the turn of the 
century, when training-schools were added to the respective 
institutions, and even more so after 1920, when the require- 
ments of State certification of parochial-school teachers brought 
about a major change in the development of the education 
departments and necessitated the addition of men properly 
prepared and recognized to teach such specialized courses. 
Though some of the older members found it difficult to meet 
residence requirements to secure advanced degrees at some 
university, it must be said to the credit of others that gray hair 
and a thin purse did not stand in the way of their continuing 
‘such graduate courses in order to meet what in various in- 
stances were purely extraneous requirements of credits for 
work they had been doing for years and in which they were 
often more qualified than their university instructors. 

The faculties at River Forest and Seward consequently 
since 1920 came to be constituted about equally of pastors and 
teachers. Their growth in numbers is evident in the increase 
from 11 at both institutions in the year 1900 to 17 in 1910, 
to 23 in 1920, to 33 1930—1936. One woman assistant was 
engaged at each institution in the training-school and the 
music department, respectively. Definite professional qualifi- 
cations and preparation were set up in regard to the filling of 
vacancies or calling of new men in order that the requirements 
of State certification bureaus or of accrediting associations 
could be met. 

The Teachers’ College at New Ulm, while being expanded, 
continued principally with a faculty composed of pastors, since 
it also functioned as a preparatory institution for ministerial 
students, who were to continue their work at Northwestern 
College (Watertown, Wis.); the Education courses and direc- 
tion of teacher-training, however, were placed in charge of the 
professionally trained and experienced teacher members of the 
faculty. 
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The Curriculum.—The extension of the period of teacher- 
training from six to seven years also followed as a result of 
the general trend in the public institutions. A special Com- 
mittee of Education appointed by the WISCONSIN SYNOD 
was the first board to agitate for such extension, and it recom- 
mended to the 1926 convention that “the Teachers’ Seminary 
should extend and vary its normal course to meet the needs of 
our day.” It was argued that the schools could prosper only 
if they were manned by devoted, well-trained Christian men 
and women, and it should be their aim to offer their students 
facilities to prepare themselves for their calling as thoroughly 
as possible. To this end it was suggested that they establish 
a special course for women, extending over two years, to 
prepare them as primary teachers, in which department they 
were chiefly employed; they should, in consequence, be re- 
leased from courses that were of value to men only, such as 
those for church organists, choir-leaders, and others. Above 
all, they needed to extend the course for all men to three years 
as well as to provide at some time in the future a fourth year 
for normal students so they could take a valid degree as 
Bachelors of Education and become available as teachers and 
principals of academies.2") 

The course at Martin Luther College at New Ulm was ac- 
cordingly lengthened to three years of normal work above the 
high-school, or preparatory, course. 

The MISSOURI SYNOD entertained eerie proposals 
during the ensuing years, but was slow to take the step. Not 
until the recent “depression” caused an oversupply of both 
ministerial and teaching candidates was a determined effort 
made to improve the opportunity to add a year to the prepara- | 
tion of both. The Committee on Higher Education, in a report 
to the General Convention at Cleveland in 1935, stated that 
not only were State authorities raising the standard of teacher 
requirements, but the congregations themselves were making 
increased demands upon the teacher, who needed to be a well- 
trained educator of children, a capable organist and choir- 
master, a leader in young people’s work, and an efficient 
Sunday-school superintendent; all of these activities demanded 
high intelligence, leadership, and efficient training. The time 


27) Proceedings, Joint Synod of Wisconsin (English report), 1927, 
pp. 26—31. 
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of training and education needed eventually to include two 
additional years of a standard teachers’ college; and as a step 
leading to a full college course of four years it was recom- 
mended and approved by the Synod that a third year be added 
to the courses of the institutions at River Forest and Seward.28) 
As this change was immediately put into effect, the develop- 
ment of plans and provisions for a fourth year were continued 
in the expectation that they would be authorized by the Synod 
at its 1938 convention. 

The curriculum for the Lutheran teacher-training institu- 
tions has always been quite comprehensive in the amount of 
work required. Study periods during the course of a day 
were virtually unknown until recent years, and all courses 
were obligatory; consequently the amount of work covered 
in the six- or seven-year course usually exceeded the common 
requirements by fifty per cent. The work was also very 
thorough; the students were a selected group, and most of 
them were boarding students, whose whole time and attention 
had to be given to their studies. Though the schools had 
changed in externals and in faculties, the Christian spirit of 
ora et labora, coupled with the old German spirit of hard work, 
regimentation (esprit de corps) and Tuechtigkeit zum Amt, 
was handed down from one student-body to the next and so, 
too, from one faculty to another, most of whose members 
continued at the institutions to the end of their working life. 

The distribution and scope of the work at the institutions 
of the Missouri and Joint Wisconsin synods during the four 
high-school, or preparatory, years as well as during the three 
college years is indicated in Table XXII. It is evident that the 
program is heavy, particularly when it is borne in mind that 
there is much extra work in piano, pipe-organ, vocal and 
choral training, and conducting, which is required of all stu- 
dents, men as well as women, who usually must function as 
organists and choirmasters in the churches which they are 
serving. 

The organization of the courses at the three institutions 
is essentially alike; for both Concordia Teachers’ Colleges it 
is virtually identical since both serve the same system. The 
three-year program at all three institutions, in total offerings 
and required work, approximates that usually completed in 


28) Proceedings, 36th Convention, 1935, p. 38 f. 
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a standard four-year college course. However, the program 
at the Missouri Synod institutions was expanded in 1938 to 
offer standard four-year curricula, with possible majors in the 
various subject fields indicated, particularly in Education, 
Religious Education, Music, Social Studies, and English; con- 
sequently students will in the future be enabled to secure 
recognized Bachelor degrees in these fields. While the four- 
year program was advocated for the Wisconsin Synod institu- 
tion in 1927, this body could not see its way clear financially 
to introduce it at this time. 

As a consequence of the notable work accomplished by 
the synodical Committee on Higher Education in preparing 
the new curricula for the teachers’ colleges and ministerial 
preparatory institutions, the Missouri Synod in 1938 authorized 
the creation of a permanent Board for Higher Education. This 
Board, composed of three pastors, one teacher or superin- 
tendent of schools, and three laymen, together with the 
President of Synod, was given the power to continue the 
supervision and administration of the new curricula, super- 
vise the enforcement of the Institutional Standards and 
Policies, make recommendations regarding internal and ex- 
ternal improvements, and promote in every possible way the 
best interests of the institutions and the cause of higher 
education. 

The in-service training of teachers is carried on at both 
Concordia Teachers’ Colleges through summer-schools and 
partly through extension courses. The constant extension of 
the teacher’s work in the congregation, in addition to teaching 
the day-school and supervising the Sunday-school, included 
much activity in music and choral work, in Sunday-school 
teacher-training, young people’s work, adult education groups, 
vacation-schools, missionary organizations and programs, and 
other congregational functions. Consequently the need of at- 
tendance at summer sessions grew in importance and signifi- 
cance, which was met by augmenting the faculties with men 
from various institutions as well as from the ministry and 
school fields to give the breadth and scope necessary to meet 
the needs of the large enrolments of matured and experienced 
men and women seeking to equip themselves more fully for 
their offices in the Educational Ministry of Christian con- 
gregations. 
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Students. — The enrolments at both Concordia Teachers’ 
Colleges showed a steady increase from year to year and in 
1926 was so large that the housing facilities of all institutions 
had to be expanded, as was previously mentioned. There 
was but a minor drop after 1930, when economic stringencies 
curtailed much educational activity. Only in recent years has 
there been a sufficient number of students and candidates to 
supply all the calls for teachers; prior to 1927 the number of 
calls usually exceeded the number of available candidates. 
The number of schools did not materially drop during the 
depression within the Missouri and Wisconsin Synod systems, 
as is shown below; but few new schools were being opened, 
and few were being expanded, so that until 1935 not all grad- 
uates could be given a permanent position. However, the 
demand for graduates to fill positions temporarily without a 
permanent call each year since 1935 exceeded the number of 
available graduates, both men and women, causing a shortage 
of workers, which could not be to the best interests and con- 
tinuous promotion of schools. The number of students at 
River Forest and Seward in 1930—1931 totaled 619, with 
83 graduates (4 women), as compared with 353 students and 
58 graduates in 1920; in 1936—1937 there were 513 students 
and 64 graduates, among whom were 9 women. 

At New Ulm there were 92 students enrolled in 1920 
(54 male and 38 female), with 9 graduates; in 1928 there were 
241 students and 22 normal graduates, whereas in 1937 the 
enrolment was 146, with 18 graduates in the normal division. 

The OHIO SYNOD’s Normal School at Woodville, Ohio, 
had a total enrolment of 61 students in 1923; only 4 of these 
were in the Normal Department, and but 2 of the graduates 
entered parochial-school work. The small attendance led to 
a movement in 1924 to discontinue the institution and to have 
the parochial teacher-training work be carried on at the 
other synodical institutions, Columbus, St. Paul, and Hebron 
(Nebraska) .”) 

Wartburg Normal College, the IOWA SYNOD’s institu- 
tion at Waverly, Iowa, had an enrolment of 105 students in 
1920, with 6 graduates for Lutheran school-work. As the in- 
stitution extended its work, it came to attract considerable 


29) Minutes, 47th Convention, 1924, pp. 15, 172. 
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numbers of students preparing for teaching in the public 
schools. From its 213 students enrolled in 1928, there were 
11 male graduates available for the parochial schools. The 
union of the Ohio, Iowa, and Buffalo synods into THE AMER- 
ICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH in 1930 led to a realinement of 
the administration of the several higher institutions. Wart- 
burg Normal was consequently merged in 1935 with Wartburg 
College, Clinton, Iowa, and Luther College, St. Paul, Minn., 
the new institution thereafter being called Wartburg College 
and located at Waverly. Teacher-training continued to be in- 
cluded in the program of the institution; its graduates in 
Education, however, were being prepared primarily for gen- 
eral school-work on both the elementary and the secondary 
level. 


Woman Teachers. — The character of the teaching forces 
has undergone various changes since 1920, notably in the 
number of woman teachers and supply teachers. It has pre- 
viously been indicated that before 1910 there were compara- 
tively few women appointed as teachers in Lutheran schools, 
with a slow and gradual increase during the ensuing decade. 
The Missouri Synod institutions were at that time not open to 
women; and though the Wisconsin Synod institution at New 
Ulm admitted women as early as 1898, only 27 completed the 
course in all the years prior to 1920. Similar conditions pre- 
vailed in the Ohio Synod institution at Woodville, as also in 
the Iowa Synod college at Waverly, which were more active 
in training women for public-school work than for the paro- 
chial schools. It has been stated that women came to be 
employed in larger numbers chiefly as a matter of economy, 
since their salaries were considerably lower and were paid 
only for the duration of the school-year, whereas that of the 
regular male teachers was invariably higher and often ap- 
proximated that of the pastors. The influence of the public 
schools was also felt, and the demands of parents more and 
more led to the appointment of young women, particularly in 
schools at which one or more male teachers were already 
engaged. 

Most of the woman teachers employed before 1925 in the 
Missouri and Wisconsin synods had not been trained in synod- 
ical institutions and were therefore not specially trained for 
parochial-school work. Criticism on the floor of synods and 
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teachers’ conventions led to the institution of summer courses 
designed specifically for the further training of such teachers. 
The Wisconsin Synod authorized such a program as early 
as 1915; it was conducted in Milwaukee for a number of years, 
with emphasis being laid chiefly upon the religio-spiritual ob- 
jectives of the entire school curriculum.®*) The Missouri Synod 
colleges carried on similar summer courses, which, however, 
proved to be quite inadequate to take care of the growing 
needs, since by 1920 there were almost 300 and by 1926 a total 
of 513 women engaged in parochial-school work. The legisla- 
tive enactments between 1920 and 1925 requiring certification 
of teachers also made it imperative to raise the standards for 
woman teachers and led to agitation on the part of the 
Teachers’ College at Seward as well as others for a change of 
policy.2!) Seward was accordingly authorized in 1926 to admit 
women and continues today as a coeducational school; the 
college at River Forest, however, was not authorized at the 
time to do so. However, since fears were expressed on the 
part of both pastors and teachers that the engagement of larger 
numbers of women would jeopardize the stability and ef- 
ficiency of the schools, the Missouri Synod in its 1929 con- 
vention officially expressed itself to the effect that — 

“We hold that the calling of regular male graduates 
of our synodical normal institutions as teachers to our 
parish-schools must by all means remain the rule and 
order in our Synod. All congregations are therefore urged 
to call male teachers in preference to employing woman 
teachers and to strive that woman teachers are replaced 
by regularly called male teachers as soon as local condi- 
tions will permit. 

“At the same time we are of the opinion that the 
employment of woman teachers in our parish-schools can- 
not be avoided altogether, nor should it be discounte- 
nanced under all circumstances. We hold that woman 
teachers often are especially adapted to fill positions suc- 
cessfully in the lower grades of our schools. However, 
congregations in engaging woman teachers should exercise 
great care that only such women are appointed as teachers 
in our parish-schools as have been thoroughly trained also 
in the teaching of religion and in every way have received 


a full training, preferably in our own institutions, that will 
fit them for Christian parish-work.” °2) 


30) Synodalbericht, 1915, pp. 83—88. 
31) Reports and Memorials, 1926, pp. 88, 110. © 
32) Proceedings, 1929, p. 73 f. 
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The Wisconsin Synod’s college at New Ulm, continuing its 
coeducational program, after 1920 graduated more women than 
men for parochial-school work. As a result of this difference 
in policy the number of woman teachers in the Wisconsin 
Synod in 1932 exceeded that of regular male teachers and in 
1936 composed 30 per cent. of the total teaching force, as com- 
pared with 15 per cent. in the Missouri Synod. 


In the Ohio Synod, between 1920 and 1930, the number of 
woman teachers composed approximately 40 per cent. of the 
total teaching force. A total of 63 men and women were re- 
ported for 1930; for the entire American Lutheran Church 
(Ohio, Iowa, and Buffalo synods) there were but 54 teachers 
in 1936, with 24 others in the Negro Mission schools; the 
number of woman teachers accordingly represents more than 
60 per cent. of the total teaching force. 


Though the number of woman teachers within the Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin synodical school systems continued to de- 
crease from year to year, as is indicated in Table XXIII, 
dropping by 1936 to 326,— principally as the result of the 
policy of appointing many male graduates to temporary posi- 
tions in the absence of sufficient permanent calls, — there was 
a continued dearth of available male candidates for office. This 
situation, together with a strong demand for more woman 
teachers, led in the next triennium to a wide-spread move- 
ment in the Missouri Synod to open also the River Forest 
institution to coeducation, even as all forces within the Synod 
were tending inevitably toward a program of coeducation and 
general lay education at all synodical institutions; for the col- 
leges had the necessary facilities, and the Church needed to 
provide more generally for the higher education of its youth, 
who were being compelled to seek such education at public 
and other denominational colleges and universities. 


Teaching Forces.— The number and types of teachers 
engaged in the school systems of the Missouri and Wisconsin 
synods during the past decade is indicated in Table XXIII. 
The data reveal that, whereas the schools and enrolments 
showed little decline in number during this period, the im- 
provement in standards brought a gradual increase in the size 
of the teaching forces as well as in their training and helped 
materially to increase the efficiency of the schools. 
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The number of pastors teaching school has remained quite 
constant in the past decade within both synods; however, the 
proportion is somewhat smaller in the Wisconsin Synod. The 
large increase in the number of candidates teaching in the 
Missouri Synod schools is due to the engagement of many male 
graduates of the teachers’ colleges without a permanent call, 
a consequence of the economic stringencies of the times. The 
number of normal students supplying for one or two years has 
dropped correspondingly. 

The figures likewise indicate quite clearly that the Lu- 
theran Church is continuing its long-established policy of keep- 
ing its schools chiefly in the hands of male teachers, who are 
not only well trained for their work but who also make this 
their life profession. The status of the woman teachers re- 
mains therefore a secondary one; that of the male teachers, on 
the other hand, has been strengthened as regards synodical 
membership, life permanency, and congregational function. 

The tenure of office among male teachers in Lutheran 
schools is consequently unusually long. The majority of men 
remain in office as long as they are physically able to teach. 
The annual turnover of male teachers in the Missouri Synod 
schools was about ¥%o in 1933, as compared with % in the 
public schools, owing chiefly to deaths and old-age retire- 
ment.®) An official compilation of the age of teachers and 
their years of service in the same system, made in 1931, 
reveals that the period of service of retiring teachers averaged 
35 years, whereas their average age at retirement or death 
was about 62 years.™4) It is apparent that such long tenure 
within an elementary school makes for experience and ability 
and enables these schools to do thorough work. 

The problem of retirement was met in the past, since the 
founding of the synods, by annuity grants from the Board of 
Support for such as needed financial assistance, such aid also 
being continued to widows until death. The Missouri as well 
as the Ohio Synod, however, in 1937 instituted comprehensive 
pension plans for pastors, professors, and teachers, financed by 
joint contributions by individual workers, congregations, in- 
stitutional and mission boards. 


33) Lutheran School Journal, April, 1935, p. 382. 
34) Statistical Year-book of the Missouri Synod for 1931, p. 156. 
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V. The Elementary Curriculum 


The preceding chapters have shown that the Lutheran 
schools have generally attempted to offer the full curriculum 
prevailing in any locality for the common schools. While they 
were slower in some instances to adopt new courses or 
methods, and while some of the smaller rural schools in 
previous decades were conducted under many handicaps, the 
majority had organized their work to meet prevailing stand- 
ards in the secular branches and to go beyond them in teaching 
the additional work in religion. Since the changes in language 
use in the churches introduced during the World War made 
the study of a foreign language — chiefly German, but also 
Norwegian, Finnish, Slovak, and others—not essential for 
purposes of worship, the curriculum followed in most schools 
has been relieved of this additional course, although the sub- 
ject has become optional in many cases. About one third of 
the Missouri Synod schools at present offer German-language 
courses, whereas about one sixth of them include a limited 
amount of German in religious courses.*°) In the Wisconsin 
Synod system more German is being taught, forty per cent. 
of the schools teaching such courses at present.*") 


Courses of Study.— The changes which the curriculum 
has undergone, as well as the present time allotments for each 
subject, are presented in Table XXIV. The work is seen to 
approximate that of the common schools. While insufficient 
time appears to be devoted to the social sciences, it must be 
borne in mind that the religious courses also serve the same 
purposes, that they are extensively correlated with history, 
geography, and citizenship and thus make these studies de- 
cidedly effective in their applications. 

Detailed courses of study, it has been seen, were in- 
troduced before the turn of the century and have been issued 
since from time to time, both by the District boards of the 
Missouri and Wisconsin synods and by the General School 
Board of the former. Such manuals as the Lehrplan fuer die 
Gemeindeschulen der Ev.-Luth. Missourisynode and the Lehr- 
plan fuer die Gemeindeschulen der Ev.-Luth. Synode von Wis- 
consin u.a. St. found wide adoption in the period before the 


35) Statistical Year-book for 1935, p. 182. 
36) “Report of School Committee,” 1937. 
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Table XXIV. Subjects and Weekly Time Allotments in Minutes 
Recommended for Lutheran Schools.!) 


Subjects 1867 * 1890 + 1928 ¢ 
RGHOION® ieee eee ee 360 375 360 
Germans Jee ae 1 Le Ce AS) 330 300 Optional 
Ting lish ess en are Ae ee 225 300 615 
Reading te ie... Cee naes — os 360 
Language and Grammar ___ — — 180 
spellings tis. 2. toe eee — — 6 
German: Writing @2 22 45 120 = 
fenelish® Writing 052 pees eee 45 120 105 
Nature: otudyy =.:54.. er eae 40 — — 
General Science). =. — a 15 
Geography. ..2 = 2) oh eee 40 120 75 
TAS tOPY; yh cst esk ee eee Peres 40 120 75 
CU CS eee ee es Bs te ee — — 15 
Fiat Eis aes a eee ee — — 30 
Drawing 223 <2. 22 ee 60 60 30 
ATIPAMCIC A. 8c eee 180 300 300 
Singing #35 2 Oe eee eee cee 120 60 60 
Total Minutes — | 1,485 1,875 1,680 


1) From H.H. Gross, ‘“‘Development of Parochial-school System of the Mis- 
souri Synod.” Lutheran School Journal, Vol. LXXI, 1936, p. 120. 

* As recommended by the faculty of Concordia Teachers’ College, Addi- 
son, Ill. (now at River Forest). Stundenplan, Schulblatt, Vol. III (September, 
1867), p. 32. 

y As recommended by the same faculty. Lehrplan, Schulblatt, Vol. XXV 
(April, 1890), pp. 97—128. 

¢ Originally recommended in 1923 in the Central District Manual and Course 
of Study, the revision of which formed the basis for similar courses and manuals 
adopted by the South Wisconsin as well as the Northern Illinois District. 


War. Their general adoption tended to give the schools con- 
siderable uniformity and supplied the lack of centralized 
direction before the institution of synodical school boards and 
superintendents. Since the appointment of the latter, more 
comprehensive courses of study have been drawn up and 
generally introduced. Notable among these are the following: 
Manual and Course of Study for the Lutheran Schools of the 
Central District, issued in 1923 by the Central (Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio) District of the Missouri Synod; Educational 
Guide and Course of Study for Lutheran Elementary Schools, 
issued in 1930 by the School Board of the Texas District of the 
Missouri Synod; Course of Study for Lutheran Schools of 
Northern Illinois, a revision of the Central District manual, 
issued in 1928 by the Northern Illinois District of the Missouri 
Synod; so also the Central District revision issued by the 
South Wisconsin District in 1928. In recent years the General 
School Board of the Missouri Synod has sponsored the pub- 
lication of various curriculum plans for the individual subjects 
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generally taught; those issued up to the present include such 
studies as the following: Curriculum in Language for Lu- 
theran Schools, by A. Schmieding; Curriculum for the Teach- 
ing of Science in the Lutheran Elementary Schools and Sug- 
gestions for Its Use, by J. E. Potzger; Curriculum in German 
(Lehrplan fuer den Unterricht in der deutschen Sprache), by 
I). Ebert and H. Zurstadt; Curriculum in Spelling for Lutheran 
Schools, by H. A. Mertz and W. A. Siems; Curriculum in 
Church History for Lutheran Schools, by M. E. Dobberfuhl; 
Curriculum in Art for Lutheran Schools, by E. Deffner and 
A. Diesing; Curriculum in Music for Lutheran Schools, by 
H. M. Zurstadt. Every attempt is thus being made to bring 
the work of the schools up to high levels and to uniform 
practises. 


VI. Grade Organization, Enrolments, and Distribution 
of Schools 


One-Teacher Schools. — Many Lutheran schools, like the 
majority of elementary public schools, are one-teacher schools. 
The proportion in both systems is quite the same. There were 
more than 143,000 one-room schools in the United States in 
1930, which constituted more than 50 per cent. of the total in 
the country.®") The number of one-teacher Lutheran schools, 


Table XXV. Number of Schools of Various Sizes in the Missouri 
and Wisconsin Synodical Systems 


Missouri Synod * Wisconsin Synod 
Number a 
of Teachers Number of Schools Number of Schools 
PEleSChHOOlLsy eeag Mam etes [Ae Ree SMES |p ket oe ee], meal et ace eee 
t 1910 1920 1930 1934 
if? 1,848 921 799 69 
2 173 241 358 49 
3 63 64 107 16 
4 ol 45 69 10 
D LE iy 31 9 
6 2 13 15 72 
7 a 4 4 — 
8 i a o il 
9 — 2 3 — 
10 — 3 — — 
11 oo — — — 
a2 os — il — 
Totals 2,130 | 1,310 1,393 156 


* Figures for the Missouri Synod system from H.H. Gross, op. cit., p. 173 


37) Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1930—1932, 
p. 70. “e 
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as indicated in Table XXV, constitutes slightly more than 
00 per cent. of the total in the two major systems. Com- 
paratively few Lutheran schools have more than three teachers 
owing to the fact that the majority of congregations in these 
bodies have fewer than 400 baptized members, 260 being the 
average number in the Missouri Synod and 300 in the Wis- 
consin Synod and like averages obtaining in the Ohio and 
Iowa synods. Furthermore, the policy of the churches and 
synods prohibiting compulsion in regard to school attendance 
is responsible for the fact that considerable numbers of chil- 
dren in congregations maintaining schools are not enrolled. 

The number of teachers in the one-room schools of the 
Missouri Synod, according to Schmieding’s findings, reaches 
51 per cent. of the total, thus approximating quite closely the 
proportion of such schools in the system.*8) Although figures 
are not available for the other systems, it is safe to estimate 
that a like percentage would apply. 

The majority of the one-teacher schools in the Missouri 
system, according to this study, are of a rural type; 68 per 
cent. are to be found in rural communities and smaller villages, 
13 per cent. in towns having a population of from 500 to 2,500, 
and 19 per cent. in cities having a population of over 2,500. 

The charge of one-room units is usually restricted to male 
teachers; only in exceptional cases are woman teachers placed 
in such schools. In the Wisconsin Synod system only 15 of 122 
women engaged in the work in 1934 were in charge of such 
units; a similar proportion would apply also to the Missouri 
system; for the position of woman teachers is generally of an 
auxiliary character. 

Enrolment. — The enrolment in one-teacher schools, how- 
ever, does not approximate the proportion of such schools to the 
larger schools. From decade to decade there was a greater 
decrease in the enrolment than in the number of schools for 
the Missouri system, as is also the case in the public-school 
systems. Before 1900 from 60 to 80 per cent. of the enrolment 
was found in one-teacher units; even in 1913 there were 46,442 
pupils in them as compared with 45,893 in schools with two 
or more teachers, or a total of 50.3 per cent. Since about 
50 small schools were lost during and after the War and the 
statistical reports after 1920 were cleared of such as were only 


38) Schmieding, A., op. cit., p. 264. 
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part-time types, the reports for 1924 reveal that only 27.6 per 
cent. of the pupils were enrolled in one-teacher schools; for 
1933 the percentage was 23.2, whereas the number of one- 
teacher schools, as indicated, approximated 57 per cent.®%) 

The enrolment for 1935 in the 1,189 schools in the Mis- 
souri Synod system (Districts in the United States only) was 
72,766, with an average of 61.2, and ranging from fewer 
than 10 to a maximum of 550. Their grade distribution for 
this year was approximately between 8,500 and 9,300 each for 
Grades One to Four and between 9,100 and 10,700 each for 
Grades Five to Eight. Kindergartens, with 935 enrolled, were 
connected with 79 schools. Ninth grades (junior high school) 
totaled 14; but their enrolments were comparatively small. 

In the Wisconsin Synod system, with 11,070 pupils in 151 
schools for the year 1934, the average enrolment reached 73.3 
within a range of from 8 to 300. 

While the enrolments fail to include all the children in 
congregations maintaining schools, they are not restricted only 
to children of members. From the very beginning of their 
work in the middle of the past century the Ohio, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa synods reported the number of pupils of 
non-members (Fremde) in attendance; for there were at that 
time many German-speaking people who did not affiliate with 
these bodies, but nevertheless found their “German” schools 
quite to their liking. At the present time, where the factor 
of language influence is non-existent, preferences for religious 
or private schools are chiefly responsible for such enrolments. 
In the Missouri Synod the number of pupils “from other 
churches” -(various denominations) was estimated in 1935, on 
the basis of a special report, to total at least 3,959; those with 
“no church affiliation,” 6,586. The extent of such enrolments 
in the other synods cannot be determined since the reports 
do not include such data; the number, however, is held to be 
rather small. 

VII. Synodical and State Distribution 

This chapter has indicated in sufficient detail the various 

factors that affected the several Lutheran school systems, par- 


ticularly since the World War, in regard to their internal or- 
ganization as well as to external development. The many 


_ 39) Cf. Kuehnert, Theo., “The Lutheran One-teacher School.” The 
Lutheran School Journal, Vol.71,8 (April, 1936), p. 354. 
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improvements made in general administration, in the cur- 
riculum, in standards, and in equipment should naturally be 
expected to have improved the status of the schools, increased 
their favor with the membership of the churches, and changed 
for the better the attitudes of their constituencies and the per- 
manency of the system. There is ample evidence that this is 
the case, as is revealed in the statistical records of the school 
systems and in their history during the past adverse decade. 

The figures given in Tables XXVI and XXVII regarding 
the State distribution and synodical status of schools, accord- 
ingly indicate several significant factors: 


1. Location. — The Lutheran school systems continue to 
be found predominantly in the Mid-Western States, where the 
bodies comprising the Synodical Conference are most strongly 
represented and their influence is most strongly felt. Illinois 
and Wisconsin, with 213 and 208 schools, respectively, are also 
among the strongest Lutheran States in the Union,‘) in which 
both the Missouri and the Wisconsin Synod likewise show 
their greatest numerical strength and corresponding influence. 
According to Table XXVI the ranking of States in which 
Lutheran schools are more generally found is as follows: 
1. Illinois, 213 schools; 2. Wisconsin, 208; 3. Missouri, 123; 
4, Minnesota, 119; 5. Nebraska, 118; 6. Michigan, 112; 7. In- 
diana, 75; 8. Iowa, 68; 9. Texas, 62; 10. Kansas, 58.— No 
schools are in existence in the States of Delaware, Georgia, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, and in the District of Columbia, since in 
them the congregations connected with the Synodical Con- 
ference are in a decided minority. 

The proportion of urban and rural schools was detailed in 
the preceding section of this chapter. 


2. Number of Schools and Enrolment.— The schools in 
the Synodical Conference bodies showed a satisfactory stability 
during the decade from 1925 to 1935. This decade was one 


40) The ranking of Lutheran membership and congregations accord- 
ing to the United States Census of 1926 is as follows: 1. Pennsylvania, 
604,684 baptized members, 1,635 congregations; 2. Wisconsin, 484,348 bap- 
tized members, 1,534 congregations; 3. Minnesota, 483,905 baptized mem- 
bers, 2,132 congregations; 4. Illinois, 349,335 baptized members, 868 con- 
gregations. — Lutherans are first in number of baptized members in 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Montana; second in Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, and Mary- 
land. — Lutheran World Almanac for 1937, p. 87. 
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Table XXVI. State Distribution of Schools within the 
Synodical Conference — for 1937 


Synods and Missions 


States Totals 
Mo. | Wis. | Col. M. | Norw. | Slovak 

Alabamares... 1) 2 32 1 ce 31 a a 
Arizona 2s 4 pee 4 == a a 
Arkansas) os 8 8 a baat pens as 
Calitornia. =). 23 23 = as £2) ae 
Coloradones sees 12 LZ == — hess ae 
Connecticut __... 5 5 = cae — — 
HlOriOa eo 2 i a 2a mo 
tdahomee. c2i 4. 2 2 ie as — os 
PHinoiste 23 213 PAA — 1 — — 
indianare. 205. oes 75 75 a ae oe 
TOW ee et 68 63 == ae 5 as 
EeaSAS, wa: lk eat 58 58 — kaa — nae 
Kentucky 2... 4 4 == = ss ay 
omisiana 22.0 22 6 = 6 poe =: 
Maryland). %21)"372 1 a = Jz ac fas 
Michigan 22 112 98 14 = mee 2s 
Minnesota ___.... 119 90 24 as 4 1 
Mississippi —.. 1 — — 1 = = 
MisSOUr IgE = 3s ee 123 121 ae iI oe 1 
Webrasikal i eee 118 11t | nie AL. =! 
New Jersey _.. 2 at — — — ik 
New Mexico __.... 2 2 — pads = ‘al 
INGW.Y OF ke vases! 13 13 =e — = as 
North Carolina _.. 4 a aa 4 — lid 
North Dakota __.. 2 2 = a= ese ae 
OO ee A kd 43 40 2 a8 a i 
Olelahoma 282.) 16 16 — Sie: ee = 
Oredon see + 8 8 — as em = 
Pennsylvania __. 4 4 — a st a 
South Carolina _.. i — = 1 oy is 
South Dakota _.... 10 8 2 — = Le 
Tennessee ______ 2 2 = = = —_ 
heXas tea) fowl GAS 62 62 = _ are ae. 
italy eh eo oe 1 it = oe abe wee 
WAr Gin iat pcccoe, sae f 3 2 =, 1 —_ ae 
Washington ___. 8 7 — et, a es 
WASCONSIN: 22 ee > 208 104 102 — 2 — 
Wyoming ___.. | 3 3 — secs =e oe 

Totals. goes: | 1,384 1,166 * 47 12 4 


155 | 


* Data for Missouri Synod compiled by A.C. Stellhorn, Secretary of Schools. 
News Bulletin, June, 1938, p.9.— Figures in ( ) indicate totals reported by the 
respective Districts. The Missouri Synod system includes also 16 schools in 
Canada and 167 in South America; also 134 schools in the Foreign Missions. 
(India, China, Africa.) 


| (1,389) || (1,171) 


of the most difficult and trying, economically and socially, in 
the history of the nation. The inflated prosperity of its first 
half made the depth of the depression suffered during its 
second half all the greater; charitable and social institutions 
suffered untold hardships in curtailment of income, while a 
vast increase in needs was experienced with the increase in 
Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 26 
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opportunities and demands for service; the closing of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and fiscal institutions was reflected in 
many ways in the curtailment and closing of public as well 
as private educational institutions and others of various 
types. That the Lutheran schools, privately supported chiefly 
by voluntary contributions on the part of the members of the 
churches, should have suffered under such conditions was 
natural and to be expected. That they did not suffer more 
than they did was attributable both to the loyalty of the 
churches and of the teaching forces, the latter of whom were 
willing to carry on with sharply reduced incomes. 


The losses suffered by the Lutheran school systems varied 
with different bodies. In the Synodical Conference the loss 
was relatively small — 83 schools, representing 5.58 per cent. 
In the American Lutheran Church federation, however, the 
loss was decidedly larger in relation to the size of the system, 
85 schools, representing 64.4 per cent. The primary factors 
responsible for this latter loss were previously explained in 
detail. 

The published statistics for the Missouri Synod system 
during the past decade show virtually no losses but rather 
a slight gain; such figures, however, include the schools in 
the Canadian and South American Districts, where consider- 
able expansion was experienced during this period. Within 
the United States, however, the effects of adverse economic 
conditions are quite evident in the loss of 95 schools between 
1925 and 1936; a portion of this loss, however, may be ac- 
counted for in further clearing of statistical reports by elimina- 
tion of part-time schools during the early years of this period, 
as was previously pointed out. In the Wisconsin Synod, on 
the other hand, there was a loss of 3 schools between 1925 
and 1930 but a gain of 9 between 1930 and 1936. The Negro 
Mission schools increased from 48 to 54 by 1930 but dropped 
to 47 by 1936, both because of financial stringencies and a 
change of policy concerning the maintenance of mission- 
schools. The Norwegian and Slovak schools increased, as is 
shown, keeping step with the increase in membership within 
these bodies. The federation of the Ohio, Iowa, and Buffalo 
synods into the American Lutheran Church appears to have 
adversely affected their school systems, since the constituent 
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bodies at the time of their union in 1930 reported a total of 
70 schools, whereas only 45 were reported for 1936. 

The enrolments in the schools remained fairly unchanged 
during this period, fluctuating with the increase or decrease 
in the number of schools. For all Lutheran schools the de- 
crease from 1925 to 1936 was 8,027 pupils, or 8.42 per cent., 
as compared with 10.62 per cent. in the decrease in number of 
schools; for the Synodical Conference group the decrease in 
enrolment was 6,250, or 6.89 per cent., as compared with 5.58 
per cent. with the decrease in number of schools. 


3. Teachers. — The number of teachers in the Synodical 
Conference schools increased generally throughout the period. 
The many measures initiated since 1920 to improve the schools 
led above all to the strengthening of the teaching forces, better 
training of teachers, lightening of teachers’ loads, and con- 
sequent increase in individual school faculties, as was pre- 
viously pointed out. The data included in Table XXIII con- 
cerning the number of teachers of various types within the 
Missouri and Wisconsin synods indicated a considerable in- 
crease in the total teaching forces, from 2,274 in 1925 to 2,526 
in 1930 and to 2,436 in 1937. While there has been a slight 
decrease each year within the Missouri Synod, owing largely 
to a shortage in available candidates, there has been a gradual 
increase from year to year within the Wisconsin Synod. The 
drop in the number of teachers in the American Lutheran 
Church corresponds to the decrease in the number of schools, 
from 231 in 1925 to 134 and 93 in 1930 and 1936, respectively. 

The number of pastors teaching school shows a slight de- 
crease from year to year, as is also the case in the number 
of woman teachers, particularly within the Missouri Synod. 
While the decrease in the number of pastors and woman 
teachers in the schools may be accounted for because of the 
increase in the appointment of candidate-teachers teaching for 
a number of years without a permanent call, this decrease, on 
the other hand, reflects in a strong way the raised standards 
of the schools and the increased requirements in specialized 
training, which at present is set at a minimum of three years 
of college work, with an optional fourth year to meet require- 
ments in some States for life certificates. 

The increase in, and stability of, a well-trained teaching 
force, in general, is a guarantee of the stability of the schools; 
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and so long as improvements continue in this direction, as is 
so far evident, it is quite justifiable to conclude that the future 
of the schools is well safeguarded. 


4. Foreign Mission Schools. — The extent of the Lutheran 
school systems within the United States does not reflect the 
total interest and endeavors of Lutheran bodies in the United 
States in the matter of elementary education. All Lutheran 
synods, both as individual organizations and as federations, 
carry on active mission-work in various foreign lands, notably 
in South America, India, China, Japan, Africa, Madagascar, 
and New Guinea. The extent of the educational work in 
these mission-fields is indicated in summary in Part B of 
Table XXVII, which shows that nearly 2,000 elementary 
schools, with about 3,000 teachers and 81,176 pupils, are fully 
maintained by American Lutheran synods, a total approximat- 
ing that within the United States proper. 

These figures distinctly indicate that all Lutheran bodies 
adhere firmly to their Lutheran educational heritage and old- 
established policies of making religion function effectively in 
all life and work. The foregoing chapters have shown in detail 
bow all of them from the beginning of their work in the United 
States carried on extensive programs of elementary education 
over extended periods of time until various conditions brought 
about changes in position and in policies; and though various 
bodies among them in time came to let down gradually, and 
finally altogether, in the establishment and maintenance of 
schools within their own congregations in the United States, 
they continued this work unabated in their foreign fields. 

The United Lutheran Church — which includes those 
synods which were most active in educational work in the 
early period of the history of the Lutheran Church in America 
but today sponsors only the few schools for orphans and 
defectives — maintains a total of 1,103 foreign elementary 
schools, with about 1,900 teachers and 50,000 pupils, in addition 
to 11 foreign higher institutions, with 3,056 students, for the 
training of pastors, teachers, and lay workers. 

The American Lutheran Conference — including the vari- 
ous Scandinavian bodies and the American Lutheran Church, 
which likewise were active until recent years in promoting 
parochial schools in the United States — at present maintains 
about 400 mission-schools, with 608 teachers and 15,883 pupils; 
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also 35 secondary and higher schools, with 1,895 students being 
prepared for church- and school-work. 

The Synodical Conference, principally the Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Other States, also includes in its foreign mis- 
sions program a total of 336 schools, with 456 teachers and 
16,167 pupils; in addition thereto 7 foreign colleges and sem- 
inaries are preparing 260 students for service in the mission- 
fields.*!) 

The zeal of American Lutheran bodies in conducting these 
schools for the education of children in foreign lands is com- 
mendable indeed and true to the Lutheran conception of edu- 
cation and life and the obligations of the Church. On the other 
hand, it raises the question of consistency in attitude and 
policy in regard to educational needs in foreign missions as 
compared with such needs in home missions and in the con- 
gregations. If elementary schools are considered very essential 
in combating paganism and for bringing up foreign youth in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, how much more so — 
it is frequently asked — are they not needed among the mem- 
bership within this country, where people are exposed to as 
much paganism and materialism as in any foreign land, if not 
more, and in more subversive and spiritually destructive 
forms. Criticisms of this inconsistency are being voiced also 
within these bodies as well as among other Protestants who 
are engaged in similar work abroad but are altogether neglect- 
ful of it at home. 

The Missouri Synod, on the other hand, merits much com- 
mendation for applying its policies at home as well as abroad. 
The promotion of elementary, or parochial, schools abroad is 
not carried on at the expense of those at home, nor does the 
burden of expense in maintaining a costly program at home 
militate against carrying on such work abroad. As long as 
there is a strong adherence to the principles already set forth 
by Luther in the Reformation, and as long as the Synod carries 
on the program initiated a century ago, when such leaders as 


41) The program of Lutheran higher education within the United 
States is so extensive that it requires separate treatment. In summary 
it may be stated that the following institutions are owned and supported 
by the several Lutheran synods in the United States: Theological Semi- 
naries, 27; Senior Colleges and Universities, 28; Junior Colleges and 
Academies, 61.— Details concerning location, teaching forces, enrolments, 
equipment, and property value are listed in the Lutheran World Almanac 
for 1937, pp. 344355. 
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Walther, Wyneken, Buenger, Loeber, Sihler, Fuerbringer, 
Craemer, and others laid the foundations of its spirit and zeal, 
there is reasonable hope that the Missouri Synod school system 
will continue its notable existence and functions. The cen- 
tennial of its founding (1838—1938), revealing a vigorous 
church and school program carried on with consecration and 
effectiveness, well evidences the truth expressed at that time 
by Walther, its noted founder, in his wish that “God preserve 
the gem of the parochial school for our Lutheran Church; 
for, humanly speaking, the future of our Church in America 
will certainly depend on it.” 

The constituent bodies of the Synodical Conference — 
the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, the Joint 
Wisconsin Synod (formerly the Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, and Nebraska synods), the Synodical Conference Negro 
Missions, the Norwegian Synod, and the Slovak Synod — are 
accordingly those bodies most active in the promotion of the 
Lutheran elementary school, carrying out in an effective 
manner the high principles, ideals, and objectives which have 
ever been the basis of all educational endeavor within the 
Lutheran Church in the United States. Their work is a no- 
table contribution to American education in the past as well 
as in the present, and their example is worthy of emulation not 
only on the part of other Lutheran bodies but equally among 
all Christians within the nation for the extension of the king- 
dom of God in the hearts and lives of men and for the con- 
sequent improvement of the conditions of all life. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Historical Basis and Objectives. — Elementary education 
through the agency of congregational, or parochial, schools has 
been the concern of the Lutheran Church throughout the 
period of its history in the United States. The development 
of schools went on within two distinctive periods, the first 
beginning in the earliest Colonial days and being carried on 
in the eastern Colonies and States by several regional Lu- 
theran synods and reaching the major point of development 
by 1830, by which time about four hundred schools had been 
established. 

The second period of development began in Ohio about 
1818 and has continued strongly in the Mid-West to the present 
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day. During the second period of development, which began 
with the Ohio Synod in 1818 and with the Missouri Synod in 
1839, school systems came to be established in turn by the 
German synods of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Buffalo; by the Norwegian synods, Augustana 
Swedish, and by the Danish and Slovak synods. The total 
number of Lutheran schools, by the end of the century, ex- 
ceeded twenty-five hundred; the present systems include ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred schools, which are maintained 
primarily by the bodies composing the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference (the Missouri, Joint Wisconsin, Norwegian and 
Slovak synods and the Negro Missions), with some thirty 
schools remaining in the American Lutheran Church (the 
Ohio, Iowa, and Buffalo synods). 

The history of the first school movement is in many 
respects duplicated in that of the second: both grew out of 
the commitment of the Lutheran Church to a thorough educa- 
tion based on Christian principles of life; both began as the 
result of immigrations and migrations of peoples of Lutheran 
origins; the schools were established and administered upon 
the same basic principles and with the same objectives, and 
both suffered the same difficulties and obstacles to continued 
growth and expansion within the congregations as well as in 
regard to external influences which from time to time affected 
their status and course of development. 

The primary objective of Lutheran parochial schools has 
at all times and in all synods been the inculcation of Christian 
doctrines and principles of life and their coordination with the 
entire curriculum of the school. It is the long-established con- 
viction of the Lutheran Church that education and religion 
must go hand in hand; that a nation cannot make the right 
kind of citizens by a godless education and bringing in religion 
afterward. Most Lutheran bodies have held that this can be 
achieved only by means of the full-time parochial school, and 
they accordingly at some time in their history fostered schools 
and promoted the movement. Those synods which have dis- 
continued the schools still adhere to the principle, however, 
by maintaining part-time week-day, Saturday-, or vacation 
religious schools. 

The language problems of the Lutheran Church were im- 
portant factors in the early development of the school systems, 
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since the membership of the various bodies included immigrant 
peoples who spoke principally German, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Danish, Finnish, and Slovak. The conduct of the affairs and 
the public services of these bodies in their respective mother 
tongues virtually compelled the maintenance of a_ school 
system in which emphasis could be placed upon instruction in 
these languages, in accordance with the privileges guaranteed 
them by the Federal Constitution. Such language functions, 
however, have always been of a secondary character and at 
present are practically non-existent, since the majority of 
existing Lutheran schools do little, if any, work in either of 
these tongues. The Christian day-school, as the Lutheran 
school of today has come to be known, well expresses the 
fundamental character which both in the past and in the 
present it endeavors to preserve. 


Administration and Organization. — The elementary 
schools in the Lutheran Church have neither in the past con- 
stituted, nor do they in the present constitute, a single or 
definitely organized system. The schools established by the 
several Lutheran synods were wholly independent as _ in- 
dividual units, even as the system in one synod was wholly 
independent of that in another. Differences in language, doc- 
trinal basis, historical background, and geographic develop- 
ment led to the formation of many independent church or- 
ganizations, or synods, most of which until recent years re- 
tained their independent character, followed their own policies, 
and developed their own programs, with little or no coopera- 
tion among them. There were, however, various influences 
which gave the schools sufficient uniformity in character, in 
objectives and practises, to make them in effect, if not in 
reality, a comprehensive system, which was spread over the 
entire country: they were established, maintained, and ad- 
ministered according to the same basic principles by the in- 
dividual congregations as well as by the synods; their promo- 
tion in each synod followed an essentially similar pattern in 
scope, character, and period of time; they were largely located 
in the same communities in the several States and subject to 
the same internal as well as external influences; their pur- 
poses were alike, and the basic philosophy which underlay 
them was essentially alike in the various synods which 
fostered them. All these factors tended to coordinate the 
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schools in the individual synods, even as they effected a uni- 
formity in purposes, principles, and methods regarding estab- 
lishment as well as administration. 

The development of the schools within the several synods 
shows a very direct and high correlation between the synod- 
ical organization and the school organization, between general 
synodical policies and educational policies, between indoc- 
trination in the tenets of the Church and expression of belief 
in the schools. Whenever a synodical organization was strong, 
policies definite and consistently applied, and whenever ad- 
herence to the confessional stand of the Church was unwaver- 
ing, then the role of the schools was seen as vital to the 
present and future welfare of the Church and resulted in 
active promotion. The history of the two American church- 
bodies that have been most successful in maintaining their 
systems, the Roman Catholic Church and the Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, definitely indicates that 
a vigorous direction, whether by precept or persuasion, is es- 
sential as a basis for united action and uniform development, 
without which too many units go their own way and weaken 
the entire structure in principle and effectiveness. The fact 
that many Lutheran congregations — not only the majority 
within the synods not promoting the development of parochial 
schools but also the minority within those synods active in 
such endeavors — do not maintain their own schools generally 
militates against the principles according to which the schools 
are established and maintained and acts as a deterring factor 
for the continuance of those in operation and for the promo- 
tion and expansion of the system. The contradiction between 
favorable official pronouncements and attitudes, on the one 
hand, and wide indifferent observance and practise, on the 
other, and traditional limitation of synodical power in the 
direction of the schools are therefore generally insufficient to 
guarantee the uniformity in congregational attitudes and 
policies essential to stability and promotion. 

The endeavors of the synodical bodies, as expressed in the 
many resolutions, session and conference papers, official peri- 
odicals, and adopted programs, have always been fundamen- 
tally advisory, but served distinctly basic and directive pur- 
poses and largely determined the educational zeal and activity 
of the congregations. 
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The administration, direction, control, and maintenance 
of schools have always been entirely in the hands of the in- 
dividual congregations, which elect school boards to direct 
affairs and entrust to them and to the pastors the office of 
supervision. District superintendents, elected by the synodical 
Districts or their respective boards of education, have only 
advisory functions, as do the synodical bodies themselves. 


The support of schools rests entirely with the congrega- 
tion, save in the case of a growing number of mission- 
congregations too small to bear the cost of maintenance. Since 
teachers receive salaries equivalent to those of teachers in the 
public schools, the average cost per pupil runs fairly high but 
is lower than that in public schools. The expenses of the 
school are usually included in the annual budget and are 
defrayed out of the general offerings. Tuition — which is of- 
ficially discouraged by the synods — is voluntary or prescribed 
in but one fifth of the schools, the others being entirely free. 
In a considerable number of schools text-books are furnished 
free or on a rental basis. No attempt has ever been made by 
Lutheran schools to secure public funds. The position of the 
Church has always been that parochial education was solely 
a function of the Church, that the principle of separation of 
Church and State had to be maintained, and that public funds 
must not be used for private purposes. 


Teaching Forces and Stability. — Male teachers in Lu- 
theran schools are not appointed on a yearly basis but are 
called by the congregations; such calls are permanent, con- 
ditioned upon faithful performance of duty, proper ability, 
and exemplary life; the teachers, however, are free, with the 
approval of the congregations, to accept other calls. Woman 
teachers receive no call as such but are usually assured of 
permanent positions upon evidence of proper personal qualifi- 
cations and training and upon condition of good behavior and 
satisfactory work. 

The permanency of the schools as individual units as well 
as synodical systems appears to be definitely correlated with 
the character of the teaching forces in the schools. The schools 
in the older synods in the East went out of existence largely 
because there were too few qualified teachers and no satis- 
factory provisions at hand to train them, so that the schools 
were taught chiefly by the clergy, who usually gave up such 
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work when the press of duties necessitated it or when other 
facilities were at hand. Similarly in the later periods, as in 
recent years, those schools taught by the pastors because of the 
inability of a congregation to support a teacher usually suc- 
sumbed more readily in the face of opposition, indifference, or 
need; and in those synods which failed to train and engage an 
adequate permanent teaching force, as in the case of the New 
York and the Pennsylvania Ministerium and the Ohio and the 
Iowa Synod, the stability and promotion of the schools was 
constantly jeopardized and adversely affected. Within the 
Missouri and the Joint Wisconsin Synod most losses have been 
in the schools taught by pastors or in those taught by woman 
teachers, since the latter are not eligible to a permanent call 
but are only appointed from year to year. Male teachers con- 
stitute approximately 85 per cent. of the teaching forces in 
these synods even at the present time, and according to con- 
gregational and synodical polity their services in a congrega- 
tion cannot be dispensed with because the school is too small 
or because interest is waning. The presence of a “called” or 
“installed” teacher in a congregation is therefore usually a 
guarantee of the permanency of its work, aside from the 
greater efficiency and satisfaction which is an obvious con- 
sequence of the services of a specially trained teacher who 
gives his heart and his life to his calling. 


The Curriculum. — Since this study of Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools concerned itself chiefly with the development and 
administration of the schools on the part of the various synods 
which sponsored them and traced their respective parallel 
developments on a synodical and national basis, no detailed 
consideration of the development of the curriculum and of 
congregational administration could be included. The congre- 
gational character of the Lutheran schools placed their actual 
development within the congregations, which were solely 
responsible for their establishment, maintenance, administra- 
tion, and results. It has been sufficiently indicated, however, 
that the various synods and conferences concerned themselves 
at all times with the development of the curriculum, pub- 
lished texts, promoted changes, and urged the improvement of 
facilities in order that the schools would adequately measure 
up to approved standards and merit the confidence of the 
public and the membership alike. While changes were not 
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hastily made and a conservative viewpoint was generally ob- 
served, there were definite endeavors toward progress. The 
present curricula of the schools, developed by individuals and 
committees under the direction of the General and District 
boards, teachers’ conferences, and superintendents, reflect 
progressive educational principles and procedures and enable 
the Lutheran schools to offer to their constituencies well- 
developed programs, which combine the most worth-while ele- 
ments of the modern elementary curriculum and the vital 
spirituo-religious factors, which alone can effect a _ well- 
rounded personality and stable character. 


Teachers’ Qualifications. — The teacher-training programs 
of the synodical teachers’ colleges, it has also been indicated, 
have generally kept pace with those of similar public institu- 
tions. The present minimum of three years’ college training 
prescribed for all teachers, also for rural schools, with ad- 
ditional training offered and generally urged, together with 
a more comprehensive individual program, gives the Lutheran 
teachers a decidedly better preparation for their work than is 
the case with the vast majority of public-school teachers, par- 
ticularly such in the smaller schools approximating the size of 
the majority of Lutheran schools. The long tenure of office — 
usually lifelong in the case of the male teachers, who con- 
stitute more than three fourths of the teaching forces — like- 
wise guarantees that the curricula of the schools will be 
properly applied and that the degree of teaching skill must 
be high. 


Development of Other Agencies. — The relation of paro- 
chial education to other phases and types of religious educa- 
tion in the Church indicates a pressing need for a complete 
survey of Christian elementary education within the Lutheran 
churches. The history of its several parochial-school systems 
in the past and the present distinctly reveals that, while paro- 
chial education offers the most effective program of education, 
it is not the only answer to the Church’s educational problems 
and needs. At no time have the schools reached all the chil- 
dren; generally more than half of the children of school age 
within the respective synods are not enrolled in the schools, 
and the failure on the part of the congregations to make other 
provisions for the religious education of such children beyond 
the usual Sunday-school leaves the majority of the church- 
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membership without adequate religious training during the 
period of youth and adolescence. The Sunday-school has 
never been an adequate agency, neither in available time nor 
in effectiveness of work. The present study has indicated 
where some of the Lutheran synods had at an early date, as 
the disintegration of their parochial systems set in apace, taken 
steps for more extensive educational provisions in part-time, 
Saturday- and vacation-schools and came to consider them as 
better substitutes for the Christian day-school than the 
Sunday-school. 

Developments in recent years indicate that there is a 
growing need for the training of special teachers to undertake 
such religio-educational leadership. The facilities which the 
Lutheran churches and synods have developed in two cen- 
turies of extensive educational work on both elementary and 
higher levels should prove of much value and aid in the 
development of a training program for such workers, a pro- 
gram which could and ought to be outstanding within the 
country and which could point the way to a more satisfactory 
adjustment of the general educational problem confronting the 
nation as a whole. A beginning has been made in some of 
the bodies to develop comprehensive training programs, so 
that the teaching staffs of all agencies will be adequately 
prepared to deal effectively with educational programs of 
many types at all age levels. The employment of Directors 
of Religious Education is becoming more common, as in other 
denominations, particularly in larger parishes, to supply intel- 
ligent and capable leadership for carrying out a comprehensive 
congregational program; and the view is gaining ground that 
it is the obligation of the larger congregations to include such 
trained directors to take over this work. 

The Lutheran teachers’ colleges, as also other higher in- 
stitutions, are in an ideal position to offer and develop adequate 
curricula for the training of such parish-workers, and fore- 
sight would demand that the synodical bodies actively sponsor 
such endeavors and provide for more systematic training of 
larger numbers of lay workers. 

The growing complexity of the parish educational pro- 
gram also strongly indicates that it is incumbent upon the 
theological seminaries to include in their programs and cur- 
ricula more adequate courses in Religious Education, prin- 
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ciples as well as procedures. Because of the lack of sufficient 
training in this field the average pastor is quite unprepared 
to deal satisfactorily with the educational opportunities in his 
parish and with the needs of his membership. Some Lu- 
theran seminaries have made much progress in this direction; 
but there is evidence that the very synods which have been 
most active in fostering parochial schools have been most 
remiss in making such changes and provisions, with the result 
that their elementary educational work is intensive for a 
minority of the churches’ youth but altogether inadequate for 
the majority who have not been enrolled in the parochial and 
higher schools. 

The development of all possible educational agencies in 
the Church must needs prove to be of utmost worth not only 
to the welfare of all congregations but equally so to the future 
of the parochial school; for it is only as the membership grows 
in knowledge and realizes more fully the values of a thorough 
Christian education that the advantage and need of the Chris- 
tian day-school comes to be properly recognized. 


Religious and Civic Effectiveness. — The effectiveness of 
Lutheran schools both as regards the Church and the State 
is clearly attested by their history. The primary objectives 
of the schools include both spiritual and civic development. 
The churches established the schools for the direct purpose of 
developing a consecrated and intelligent laity, which would be 
imbued with the spirit of the Christian religion according to 
the Lutheran Confessions and through which the Church en- 
deavored to strengthen its confessional position and conserva- 
tive practises and keep high moral plane. That this was ac- 
complished within each Synod individually and for the Church 
as a whole is quite evident from the position held by the 
Lutheran Church among American churches. The religio- 
spiritual objectives of the schools also provided a sound and 
effective basis for civic and vocational ends. The development 
of personal character through the inculcation of the Christian 
faith and its high personal virtues is the best guarantee of 
personal as well as civic righteousness, of respect for authority, 
of patriotism and loyalty, of high regard for the stability of 
the home and other social institutions, for industriousness, for 
the Christian ideal of “a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty.” 
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The pronouncements of statesmen, public educators, pro- 
fessional, civic, and business leaders concerning the need of 
such character development in American education give strong 
support to the value of parochial education for moral and 
civic development; and the investigations made in court and 
prison records give ample warrant to the claim that such edu- 
cation is productive of a high type of citizenship. 


The history of the Lutheran school reveals that there is 
a distinctive place for parochial schools in a democracy. The 
integration of the populace does not demand absolute uni- 
formity, and the preservation of the nation is better guaranteed 
by a free expression of high aspirations and endeavors than 
by their suppression, as indicated in Supreme Court opinions 
upholding the rights and need of such schools. 


Since parochial education is a distinctive expression of 
such endeavor, there is need for it to exist; and as long as it 
helps to achieve the objectives of education for the individual 
as well as for society, it is worthy of public recognition and 
approval. Aside from meeting the general educational re- 
quirements set by law, the Lutheran schools are seeking to 
maintain a high standard in all functions and to be outstanding 
in their specific aims; they fulfil distinctive social needs and 
do a type of work which the public-school system under exist- 
ing conditions cannot do. They consciously and intelligently 
attempt to render a valuable spiritual and social service and 
strive for the development of high standards of life in a 
democratic society. It is herein sufficiently evident that they 
both in the past and especially in the present fulfil these 
functions and merit commendation and confidence for such 
achievements. To the Lutheran Church in general, par- 
ticularly to the bodies maintaining the existing systems, the 
parochial school must ever represent a treasured heritage 
worthy of preservation and further extension. 
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Lutheran Elementary Schools, Beck 


Bancroft, George, 3 

Baltimore, Lord, offers land to new 
settlers, 34, 36 

Basis of school systems, 407—409 

Beginning of Missouri Synod, 
humble, 111 

Benefit, to Lutherans, of campaigns 
against public control of their 
schools, 226 

Bennett Law controversy, 200, 226, 
227; text of, 227—229 

Berg, Frederick, first Negro school 
begun by, 290 

Bernheim, historian, 44 

Bible-reading in public schools, 
347; opposition to, 350 

Blair Bill, 226 

Blessings accruing to the Missouri 
Synod as result of its doctrinal 
stand, 175 

Blind, publications for, 311 

Books, religious, sent from Ger- 
many, 45; sent by Charles XI of 
Sweden, 12; shipments of books 
on pedagogy, 43 

Board for Higher Education, 388; 
of Christian Elementary Educa- 
tion, 368 

Board of students, 189 

Bracyd.,. 290 

Branches taught in 
school, 184 

Branch schools, 56 

Brohm, Theo., 24; Vice-President, 
175 

Brommer, Dr. C. F., 379 

Bugenhagen, John, favored univer- 
ce education, 4; Schulordnungen 

y,9 

Buffalo Synod, 124—126; 

to State legislation, 240 


parochial 


opposed. 


Campanius, Rev. John, 11; his cat- 
echism translated into Indian 
language, 11; first Indian vocab- 
ulary by, 11 

Campaign against public interfer- 
ence with Lutheran schools, 225 
to 250; members of committee, 
231 

Candidates, examination of, 106; 
required to teach school, 25; 
large number of, teaching school, 
394 

Carolinas settled by Germans from 
Pennsylvania, 3; settlements by 
Palatinates, 2 

Catechism as text-book in Sunday- 
schools, 47; translated into Dela- 


28 
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ware Indian language, 1696, 11; 
translated into “Virginian” In- 
dian, 11 

Catechists, duties performed by, 65; 
general duties of, 66; meaning of 
catechist, 65; salary of catechists, 
66 

Catechumen classes, absences 
caused by, 320 

Catholic schools, Lutheran children 
sent to, 77 

Causes of decline of schools, 99 

Census, first, on German popula- 
tion, 1790, 2 

Centennial of school system, 407 

Central School Board, 210; work 
done by, 278 

Central boarding-school, 286 

Changes to English, 337; brought 
about by World War, 359; in 
policies slow, 359 

Character of Scandinavian schools, 
146 

Charity schools, 29 

Charles XI of Sweden sends books, 
12 

Children forced to attend Reformed 
church-school, 19; Lutheran, in 
public schools, 347; Luther on 
education of, 6 

“Christian day-school” instead of 
“parochial,” 354 

Christian education, emphasis on, 6 

Churches and schools established 
together, 105; educational policy 
of churches in Europe, 9; estab- 
lished, names of, 41; establish- 
ment of, in the Scandinavian 
synods, 133—147; remove their 
weakness, 247; growth of, after 
War of 1812, 73 

Circuit schools, 
285 

Civic effectiveness of schools, 415 

Claussen, 138 

Closing exercises in first Swedish 
Lutheran schools, 14 

Codes for schools drafted by Mueh- 
lenberg, 50; earliest, 49; gener- 
ally used, 49 

Coeducation, 392; advocated, 168 

Coeducational schools proposed, 275 

“College mania,” 157 

Colleges, teachers’ full-course, 384; 
number of Scandinavian, 158 

Colonies, extensive system of 
schools in, 10 

Combined schools, public and pa- 
rochial, 146 

Comings, W. R., on use of foreign 
languages, 326 


synod-supported, 
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“Committee of One Hundred,” 226, 
wat 

Committee on Higher Education, 
report by, 383 

Common schools, resolutions on, 82 

Competition of Wisconsin Synod 
with other synods, 192 

Compulsory attendance and lan- 
guage legislation in Wisconsin 
and Illinois, 225—229 

Conditions in new States, 86; in 
Scandinavian countries, 133 

Concern for future development of 
schools, 251 

Concerted action, necessity of, 258 

Concordia Teachers’ Colleges, en- 
rolments of, 389 

Conferences, 115; separate, accord- 
ing to language, 213 

Confessional policies, 133 

Confirmation-schools, 206 

Congregation, first Dutch Lutheran 
on Manhattan, 19 

Congregational regulations, 97; 
control, 49—59 

Congregations, Lutheran, 1650 to 
1800, Table I, 3; revived after 
war, 41 

Consecration of ministers, 194 

Constitutions; see Codes, also 
Schulordnung 

Constitutional provisions, 106—108; 
of congregation, 182—185 

Cooperation in congregations, 263 

Copenhagen, diet of, 8 

Corpus Evangelicum, organization 
of, 45 

Courses of study, 169, 170, 189—192, 
396, 397; and text-books, 273; 
elementary, 395 

Credits, requirements for profes- 
sors’, 382 

Crippled children, schools for, 310 

Cubberley, 6 

Curricula, 67; elementary school, 
396; extension of, 383; improved, 
182; of teachers’ colleges, 385 to 


387; of teachers’ colleges ex- 
tended, 383; problems, 171; 
standard four-year, 388; sum- 


mary, 412; uniformity of, 396 


Dacey Law, 342 

Daily Schedule, 184 

Danish Conference, 136; 
opportunities, 287 

Das Evang.-Luth. Schulblatt, 116 

Data, wealth of, 271 

Deaf Institute, Detroit, only Prot- 
estant deaf school in America, 
310 


synods’ 
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Decisions of Synod, 175—177 

Decline, causes of, of parochial 
schools, 212; of schools after 
World War, 220 

Democratic platform and Bennett 
Law, 242 

Denmark, Lutheran Church in, 4; 
Lutheranism religion of State, 8; 
public schools of, 4 

Denominational groups 
part of school funds, 225 

Der Lutheraner, 104 

Development in schools contempo- 
raneous, 220; of auxiliary agen- 
cies, summary, 413; of schools, 
Table IX, 173; of schools, sum- 
mary, 410; of Missouri Synod 
school system, 111—118 

Die Schulzeitung, 199 

Diet at Vesteras, 1527, 8; of Copen- 
hagen, 8 

Difficulties and obstacles hamper- 
ing progress of schools, 22, 23 

Director of Christian Elementary 
Education, 377 

Distribution, by counties, of schools, 
Table II, 32; general, of schools, 
220—224; of churches and schools, 
1890—1891, Table X, 180; of 
schools, Table IV, 36, Table V, 39; 
1890, Table XIV, 221, 399—407; 
1937, Table XXVI, 401; of syn- 
ods, Table XV, 222 

Districts, education committees of, 
369; duties of president, 167; 
School Committee appointed, 279; 
superintendents of education, 
functions of, 371—373; superin- 
tendents’ work, effectiveness of, 
373; statistics on Districts having 
superintendents, 374; on such as 
have no superintendents, 374; of 
Synod, 178, 179 

Dobler Academy, 294 

Doescher J. F., first missionary to 
Negroes, 289 

Dutch Lutherans, first settlement 
by, 1; on Manhattan, 19, 20 

Dutch Reformed gain Lutherans, 4 


demand 


Eastern synods, 281—285 

Ebenezer, Christian-socialistic 
settlement, 39; colony settled by 
Protestants, 1734 2; institutions, 
40 

Eckhardt, Rev. E., statistician, 356 

Edict of 1731 (Austria), result of, 2 

Education and liberty, 5; close re- 
lationship of — and religion, 7; 

- Christian, emphasis on, 6; in- 
structions given to Swedes in 
America, 11; extent of parochial, 
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223; fostered by Swedes, 11; 
neglected, 34; of laymen, 392; 
principles of, of immigrants, 10; 
suffered, 30 

Educational activity after Revolu- 
tion in Virginia, 37; within Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium after the 
war, 31; endeavors of Luther 
summarized, 7; ideals, 136; pol- 
icies, 128, 147—160; policies and 
interests, 104—111; new policies, 
213; policy of Church in Europe, 
9; program neglected, 95; rights 
of Church, 174 

Educators, unfounded accusations 
of, 325 

Edward’s Attendance Bill, 226, 227 

Edwards Law, 245; repeal of, 247 

Effectiveness of schools, 415; of 
schools, civic, 415; religious, 415 

Effects of anti-German attitudes, 
352; of campaign against State 
control, 250; of Revolution, 22, 30 

Elementary curriculum, 395—397 

Elementary schools, courses of 
study, 395; status of, 1925—1936, 
Table X XVII, 402; subjects, Table 
XXIV, 396 

Eliot, John, translated Bible into 
Indian, 11 

Embury, Philip, founder of first 
Methodist church, 23;  school- 
master at Trinity, 23 (see also 
footnote) 

Endeavors to extend and preserve 
schools, 67—85 . 

English congregations, founding of, 
branded a sin, 70 

English language, attitude toward, 
changed, 70 

English, change to, in schools, 337; 
effect on schools, 70; demand for, 
68; official declaration against, 69 

English Synod’s agitation for 
schools, 254 

Enrolment in one-teacher schools, 
398, 399; in schools, highest, 361; 
at New Ulm, 389; at teachers’ 
colleges, 389 

Episcopal Church gains Lutherans, 4 

Escape from oppression, 101 

Essays in behalf of schools, 313 

Establishment of schools, pledge 
for, 181 

Estimate on German population, 28 

Examination of candidates, 106 

Excerpts from congregational rec- 
ords, 171 

Executive Secretary of Schools, 
Missouri Synod, 365; Wisconsin 
Synod, 376 

Expansion of Church and rise of 
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public education, 73—78; of 
schools urged, 274; of work, 205 
Extension and promotion of schools, 
179—192 
Extent of school systems, 35, 117; 
of Iowa Synod, 206 


Factors promoting growth of Mis- 
souri Synod, 112 

Faculties of teachers’ 
strengthened, 381 

Fairfax, Lord, inducements of, 36 

Falckner, Daniel, 26 

Federal aid funds for schools, 351 

Feeble-minded, institutions for, 310 

Fight for parochial schools, 151 

Finland, national Church of, 8 

Finns, percentage of Lutherans, 8 

First Lutherans in America, loca- 
tions of, 26 

First Lutheran theological semi- 
nary in America, 21 

Foreign-language teaching 
attacked, 326 

Foreign missions, schools of, 285 
(footnote), 405—407 

Formula for schools, 76 

Forsanger, 139 

Forsberg, Nils, 16 

Franklin, Benjamin, advocates mea- 
sures of repression against Ger- 
mans, 28; advises establishment 
of English schools, 29; criticizes 
Germans, 28; estimates number 
of Germans, 2; fears for govern- 
ment because of them, 29; praises 
Germans, 29 

Franks, colony of, 130 

Free-school system mandatory after 
1848, 75; opposition to, 63 

Friends, Society of, 78 

Full-time schools, 144 

Full-time teaching required, 320 


colleges 


General Council, 1866, 164; desires 
to establish seminary, 217 
General School Board of Missouri 
Synod, duties of, 364, 365; func- 
tions of, 362; influence of, 363; 
recommendations, 363, 364 
General School Committee, propa- 
ganda of, 377; members of, 235 
“German” dropped from titles of 
synods, 352 
“German” synods, 
countered by, 163 
“German” added to name of 
church-body, 69 
Germans, criticized by Benjamin 
Franklin, 28; immigration of, 
after 1840, 118, 119; number of, in 


obstacles en- 
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Colonies, 3; nominal Lutherans, 
4; Reformed, 1 

German Reformed gain Lutherans, 4 

German language reestablished, 164 

German settlements by 1653, 1 

German synods formed, 118—133 

Germany, established Church in, 4; 
Lutheran percentage of popula- 
tion, 8 

Germantown, settlement in 1685, 1 

Georgia settled by Salzburgers, 
1684, 2 

Gieschen, Claus, 373 

Gioding, John, Swedish teacher, 
135644 

Grabau, J. A., 125 

Graebner, Dr. Th., report by, 354 

Growth of Missouri Synod during 
first quarter century, Table VIII, 
117; of Church not up to oppor- 
tunities, 162; of school system in 
Joint Synod, Table XI, 202; of 
schools after 1820, 34; Table III, 
32; comparatively small, 196; till 
1836, 36; of Iowa Synod, 124; of 
systems, 144 


Harms, Claus, 102 

Harris, W. T., comments on school 
exhibit of Missouri Synod, 269, 
270 

Hartwick, John A., 21 

Hartwick Seminary, 89 (footnote) 

Hauge, Hans Neilsen, 134 

Hauge Synod, 134 

Helmstedt Mission Society, 43 

Henkel, Ambrosius, 38 

Henkel, Paul, 37, 44; 
schools, 87 

Henkel, Solomon, 38; founder of 
New Market Academy, 38 

Heyer, C. F., 131 

High-church attitude of Swedish 
pastors, 15; tendencies, 135 

Higher education, emphasis on, 147; 
work for, 157 

Higher school standards, demands 
for, 250—257, 273 

High schools for Lutherans, 275 

Hieronymus, Prof. W. P., 378 

Historical basis and objectives of 
schools, 407—409 

Hoard, Governor, message of, 226 

Hudson Valley settled by Palati- 
nates, 2 


report on 


Ibibios, work among, 299 


Illinois District’s opposition to 
Illinois school law, 232; argu- 
ments against, 246; committee 


elected, 245 
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Illinois Synod, 129 

Illiteracy in non-Protestant coun- 
tries, 9 (footnote); in Protestant 
countries, 9 (footnote); ratio of, 
78, 79 

Immigrants, better educated, 162; 
principles of education of, 10 

Immigration after 1815, 75; after 
1850, (251 Satter Civil (War, iss; 
extent of 1865—1890, 160—162; 
German, after 1820, 34; of Ger- 
mans, heavy, 26; German, on 
large scale, 1685, 1; German, suc- 
cessive waves till 1760, 2; Slovak, 
314 

Improvements of schools, 262; made 
to remove complaints, 261 

Indianapolis Synod, 129 

Indians, boarding-schools for, 303; 
religion of, 301, 302; schools 
for, 299—308; Christianized by 
Swedes, 11; enrolment of, in 
schools, 304; missionaries among, 
303; mission-work among, 299 
(footnote); schools for, in Wis- 
consin, 306; taught by Charles 
Christopher Springer, 15; taught 
English and German, 300; teach- 
ers among, 304 

Indoctrination, decline of, in Penn- 
sylvania, 81; of laity, 110 

Influence and work of conferences 
and synods, 59—63; of Missouri 
Synod, 127 

In-service training of teachers, 388 

Institutions for training of pastors, 
84; location of, 148 

Instruction in homes of Swedes, 16; 
methods of, 60; of adults, 40 

Integrity of German language in- 
volved, 30 

Interruptions during Revolution, 24 

Iowa Synod, 122—124; against State 
control of parochial schools, 238; 
institutions accredited, 381; sta- 
tistics, 358; synodical system, 
205—211; school system, 277—281; 
text of declaration against State 
control, 238—240; Wartburg Col- 
lege, enrolment of, 389; work 
among Indians, 300 

Joint Ohio Synod committee ex- 
amines State text-books, 322; size 
of, 196; educational policies of, 
367; fear for schools, 367 

Joint Wisconsin Synod; _ school 
losses computed, 357; school 
system, 270—277; work among 
Indians, 301 

Journal, professional, 199 
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Kansas Citian on use of foreign 
languages, 327 

Kelpius, John, 26 

Kindergartens established, 284 

Klakker, 139 

Kleinkinderschulen established, 284 

Kocherthal, Joshua, 2 

KobnyeDr-eW.€. 318 

Koster, Henrich B., 26 

Ku Klux Klan, 338; opposition to 
private schools, 344 

Kunze, Dr. John C., 24 


Langenberg Society, 127 

Language, change of, affects schools, 
70; opposition to, 353 

Language problem, 153—155; among 
early Swedes, 15; in education, 
67—72; summary of, 408; Lan- 
guage situation among Swedes, 
commented on by Acrelius, 16, 17 

Lankenau, Dr. F. J. Work among 
Negroes, 290; text of school de- 
fense, 345—347 

Lax policies in schools corrected, 


Lay education at synodical institu- 
tions, 392 

Liberal education neglected, 194 

Lindemann, J. C. W., 114 

Literacy, high standard of, in Nor- 
way, 137 

Leadership of Wisconsin Synod 
against Bennett Law, 200 

Legal battles for freedom of Chris- 
tian schools, 316—359 

Legislation against private schools, 
318; losses of parochial schools 
caused by, 355; for tax-supported 
schools, 62 

Lehre und Wehre, 354 

Lehrer, term applied to pastors, 64 

Length of school term, 39, 143 

Liberty, individual, without edu- 
cation, 5 

Local administration, 170 

Locations of schools, 22, 34, 37, 143, 
144, 400 

Loehe, Wilhelm, 121, 122 

Loeser, John Jacob, 27 

Logan Bill, advocating seculariza- 
tion of schools, 63 

Log-cabin seminary in Altenburg, 
Mo., 105 

Losses of parochial schools caused 
by legislation, 355; in Joint Wis- 
consin Synod computed, 357; of 
schools after World War, 358, 359; 
of schools in various synods, 403; 
to Church, Germans, 4 

Louis XIV, persecutions of, 2 
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Louisiana Purchase 
exhibit of schools, 268 

Luther College, 290 

Luther. Educational endeavors 
summarized, 7; favored universal 
education, 4; on early religious 
education, 6; on education in 
general, 5; on establishment of 
schools, 5; on teaching Scripture 
in schools, 6; Schulordnungen 
by, 9 

Lutheran Church the State Church 
in Germany, etc., 8; governed by 
State, 8; of Denmark, 8 

Lutheran churches, number of, in 
1773, 4; in 1798, 4; in 1823, 4 

Lutheran congregations, 1650 to 
1800, Tablet I, 3; education in 
America, beginning of, 10; mem- 
bership, ranking of, 400; percent- 
age of population in Germany, 8; 
principles, restatement of, by 
A. C. Stellhorn, 7 (footnote); 
schools become public schools, 81 

Lutheran School Journal, 116 

Lutheran-Reformed schools, 58; 
contract of, 58 

Lutheran Witness summarizes rea- 
sons of Lutherans for oppos- 
ing legislation against parochial 
schools, 328, 329 


Exposition; 


Martin Luther College, 383 

Maryland and Virginia Synod, 1820, 
76; organized 1820, 36 

Maryland settled by Palatinates, 2 

Masons oppose private schools, 344 

Massachusetts law of 1647, 47 (foot- 


note) 

Melanchthon favored universal 
education, 4; his Schulordnun- 
gen, 9 


Membership in Ohio Synod condi- 
tioned on attitude toward relig- 
ious education, 166; total Lu- 
theran in U.S., 400 

Methods of instruction, 60 

Meyer, Robert T., 332 

Meyer Case, 331—333; appealed to 
Nebraska Supreme Court, 332; to 
U.S. Supreme Court, 333; Su- 
preme Court’s decision, 333—336 

Mexican Missions in Texas, 307 

Mexicans, schools for, 299—308 

Monroe, Paul, 6 

Michigan school campaign, 341 

Michigan Synod, 130, 131; opposed 
to State control of parochial 
schools, 238; work among In- 
dians, 299, 300 

Mid-West synods work in East, 
211 
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Migrations from Lutheran coun- 
tries, 1; of Germans from Penn- 
sylvania, 1730, 2; to Middle West, 
85—90 

Minnesota attempted State legis- 
ae against religious schools, 

Minnesota Synod, 131—133; op- 
posed to State control of paro- 
chial schools, 238 

Minnewit, Peter, first governor of 
New Netherland, 11 

Ministerialordnung of 1794, 24, 62 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania makes 
no reports on education, 30 

Ministerium of New York, organ- 
ization of, 24 

Ministers, lack of, 27 

Ministry, pleas for men, 87 

Mission-schools, foreign, 405—407; 
for Negroes, Indians, orphans, 
and defectives, 288—316 

Mission-work among Indians by 
Swedes, 11 

Missionaries required to establish 
schools, 82; traveling, 86 

Missionary agencies, interest of, in 
schools, 10; supply funds for 
schools, 10; supply schcolmasters, 
10 

Missionary-endeavor, lack of, 4; 
problem, 211; vigorous policy, 
112, 174 

Missionary Synod formed, 130 

Mississippi Valley attracts settlers, 
73 

Missouri Synod attacks sectarian 
and political tendencies, 252; its 
attitude toward employment of 
woman teachers, 391; Board for 
Higher Education, 388; committee 
before Senate Committee in mat- 
ters of bills inimical to its schools, 
345; aggressive program of, in 
the East, 212; leads in new pol- 
icies, 361; losses tabulated, 356; 
official statement, 235, 236; stand 
in school campaign, 231—233; 
work among Indians, 300, 306; 
among Mexicans, 307; its schools, 
101—118; its  parochial-school 
system, 174—192, 260—270 

Mohawk Valley settled by Palati- 
nates, 2 

Muehlenberg, Henry Melchior, 27; 
school code of, 50; leading spirit 
in Lutheran Church, 23; organ- 
ized churches in Pennsylvania, 
23; report to Francke, 10; sees 
need for schools, 27; unified Lu- 
theran churches, 23 
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National Church of Finland, 8 

National Church of Sweden, 8 

Nationalism in Europe, 102 

National German-American Alli- 
ance, 318 

National Reform Association, 226 

Nau, Dr. H., 297; work in Africa, 
299 


Nebraska, campaign for free 
schools, 329—338; decision of 
Supreme Court, 331; legislation 


against schools, 330; test case by 
Missouri Synod, 330 


Negroes, economic conditions 
among, 289; cost of educational 
work among, 298; gratefulness 


of, to Synodical Conference, 298; 
first Lutheran school for, 290 

Negro Missions in Africa, fund for, 
298 

Negro mission-schools of Synodical 
Conference and American Lu- 
theran Church, 288—299; expen- 
ditures for missions of Synodical 
Conference, 297; mission-work 
expanded, 294, 295 

Negro pastors, training-school for, 
290, 296, 297; administration of 
schools, 292; early teachers of, 
291; first permanent schools, 290; 
in Alabama, 293; present status 
of schools, 295; program of, 292; 
schools in Northern cities, 295; 
teachers, 290 

Neighborhood schools, 33 

New churches, 120 

New England, attempts at coloniza- 
tion in, 3 

New Jersey settled 1707, 2 

New Market Academy, 38 

New Netherland, first governor of, 
11; settled 1623, 1 

New policies regarding schools, 
359—361; in Synodical Confer- 
ence, 360 

News Service, 366 

New Ulm Teachers’ College, 382; 
enrolment of, 389- 

New York, attempted State legis- 
lation respecting schools in, 249; 
Compulsory Education Act, 226; 
settled by Palatinates, 1708, 2 

New York Ministerium; estimate 
and slow progress of schools, 
214; schools lost, 284; teachers’ 
privileges extended, 219 

Nigeria, Africa, mission-work in, 
299 

Norelius, 147 

Normal schools, course of Addison 
Teachers’ College, 189; graduates 
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attracted to public schools, 156; 
first Lutheran, 122 

North Carolina Synod organized, 
1803, 45 

Northern Illinois Synod, 130 

Northwestern College, 194 

Norval Bill, 332 

Norway, Lutheran Church in, 4; 
public schools of, 4 

Norwegian-English parochial 
schools, 286 

Norwegian normal schools, 156 

Norwegians emphasize religious in- 
struction, 285 

Norwegian Synod against State con- 
trol of schools, 240; synodical ac- 
tion, 150—152; system of schools, 
311—313; work among Indians, 
305 

Number of schools, 1925 to 1936, 
Table XXVII, 402; of synods in 
individual States, 223 

aver: Adolph, 42; school code 
of, 52 


Objections to Wisconsin school law, 


Objective of Lutheran schools, 408 

Obstacles encountered by parochial 
schools, 281, 282 

Official declarations regarding State 
control of parochial schools, 230, 
231 

Ohio Conference, 91; school cam- 
paign, 341 

Ohio Synod opposed to State con- 
trol of parochial schools, 237; 
divisions of, into Districts, 92; 
early developments, 90—95; East- 
ern District resolutions, 93; im- 
provement of schools, 323; nor- 
mal school, enrolment of, 389; 
statistics on schools, 357, 358; 
school system, 164—174, 257—259; 
work among Indians, 300; work 
among Negroes, 291 

Ohio Valley attracts settlers, 73 

Oldest permanent school, 23 

One-teacher schools, 180; enrol- 
ments in, 398, 399; number of, 
397 

Opinions of educators favorable to 
parochial schools, 244 

Opposition to parochial schools, 
225; of Dutch Reformed Church, 
19; to public school, 125 

Organic union not carried out, 193 

Organization and administration of 
early schools, 49—67 

Organization of Buffalo Synod, 124, 
126; of Ministerium of New 
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York, 1786, 24; of schools (sum- 
mary), 409; of Missouri Synod, 
Ill;) of Iowa Synod, 123;> of 
Michigan Synod, 131; of Minne- 
sota Synod, 132; of Wisconsin 
Synod, 192 

Organization, synodical, lack of, 4 

Oregon and Michigan campaigns, 
338 

Oregon Law declared unconstitu- 
tional, 339; campaign to defeat it, 
339 

Orphans, affiliation of schools for, 
308, 309; program of schools, 309; 
schools for, 308; teaching forces 
for, 309 


Painter on Luther’s educational 
endeavors, 6 


Palatinates, 20, 21; settle New 
Work, 2 
“Parochial school” changed to 


“Christian day-school,” 354 
Parochial schools connected with 
European movements, 5 
Parochial School Fund, 312 
Passavant, Dr. W. A., 131 
Pastors absorbed by Northern 
States, 41; call themselves Leh- 
rer, 64; duties of, 167; duty of 
establishing German _ schools, 
46; high-church attitude among 
Swedish, 15; lack of, 33, 88, 89; 
neglect to submit reports, 319; to 


Negroes, 290; Swedish — not 
prone to teach, 140; number of 
pastors teaching school, 114; 
number of stations in Ohio 


served by pastors ca. 1825, 89; 
of Pennsylvania Ministerium re- 
port individually, 59; super- 
visors of schools in State Church 
of Germany, etc., 8; Swedish — 
serve Germans, 33; as teachers, 
10, 185, 186, 394; inefficiency of 
many as teachers, 207; teaching 
— decrease in number, 404; lack 
of, till 1780, 41; travel great dis- 
tances, 46; visit schools, 45 

Pastorius, Francis Daniel, 1, 26 

“Pay-schools,” 33 

Penn’s offers to colonists, 1 

Pennsylvania, church-bodies in, 73; 
decrease in schools, 215; largest 
parochial-school system in coun- 
try ca. 1820, 73; migration from, 
by Germans, 1730, 2; settled by 
Palatinates, 2 

Pennsylvania Ministerium’s propo- 
sals for schools, 217, 218; schools 
succumb to change, 284 


Pennsylvania, New York, and 
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Scandinavian systems, decadence 
of, 281—288 

Period of major 
schools, 160—192 

Persecutions, religious, 1 

Pietism in Germany, 102 

Pittsburgh Synod, education neg- 
lected in, 215 

Plan for improvement of school 
system adopted by Iowa Synod, 
277, 278 

Polk, Willis R., Negro teacher, 290 

Political campaign and Bennett 
Law, 243 

Political reactions to Bennett Law 
in Wisconsin, 242 

Pond Bill, 226, 227; object of, 227 

Prattville Negro School, 293 

Prayerful concern for schools, 263 

Preaching in both languages among 
Swedes, 16 

Press, opinion of, regarding Ben- 
nett Law campaign, 243, 244 

Preus, H. A., 152; Mission propo- 
sal by, 288 

Printz, Governor, 11 

Problem of language (summary), 
408 

Professional journal issued by Ohio 
Synod, 258 

Professors, requirements of credits 
for, 382 

Program of college, 384; of schools, 
145——147 

Promotion of pupils, 53 

Propaganda against Lutheran 
Church, 324 

Protests, synodical, against legisla- 
tion adverse to parochial schools, 
229—244 

Protocols of Virginia Conference, 
printed copies of, sent to pastors, 


expansion of 


Public schools based on idea of 
universal education, 6 

Puritan Calvinists control Pennsyl- 
vania, 26 

Public criticisms harm cause of 
parochial school, 281 

Public education, attitude of Ger- 
mans toward, 78—83 

Public interference with religious 
schools, opposition to, 62 

Public opinion on Supreme Court 
decision in Meyer case, 340 

Public recognition of Missouri 
Synod schools, 268 

Public regulation of schools ex- 
tended, 316—323 

Public schools, agitation for, 73; 
Bible-reading in, 347; favored, 
141; growing responsibility of, 
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316; law of 1834, 73; Lutheran 

children in, 347; opposition to, 

78, 79; reason for opposition to, 

79; religion in, 349; seculariza- 

tion of, 348 . 
Publicity employed by synods, 248 
Purpose of schools, 337 


Qualifications of school-teachers, 
53; (summary), 413 

Quaker government attracted di- 
versity of peoples, 25 


Reading and arithmetic in English 
in oldest permanent parochial 
school, 24 

Reading services 
schoolmasters, 15 

Reading taught in Sunday-schools, 
47 


conducted by 


Reasons for emigration of Ger- 
mans, 119 

Recent developments and present 
status of schools, 359—416 

Records, few, of regular schools in 
the early days, 33 

Recognition of shortcomings, 261 

“Recommendations” of Norwegian 
Synod, 151 

Reed-Norval Foreign-language 
Law, 333 

Regulations adopted for schools, 
148, 149, 208, 209; new type of, 
183; concerning visitations of 
schools, 210, 211 

Reformation, influence of, 4, 8; 
spread of Lutheran Church, 8 

Reformed schoolmasters forbidden 
to teach Lutheran Catechism, 20 

Religion and education, close rela- 
tionship of, 7 

Religion in public school, 349 

Religionskolen, 149 

Religious education fundamental to 
membership in the Lutheran 
Church, 79; Luther on, 6 

Religious effectiveness of schools, 
415 

Renaissance, Northern, effects of, 4 

Reports of Pennsylvania Minis- 
terium, 28—32; on Iowa Synod 
school situation, 280; on schools, 
271, 272; on schools proposed, 200 

Republican Party’s platform and 
Bennett Law, 242 

Republikanismus of clergy, 195 

Retirement of teachers, 394 

Revival of schools, 311 

Revolution causes serious interrup- 
tion in the founding and main- 
tenance of schools, 41 

River Forest, faculty of, 382 
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Rosebud Literary and Industrial 
School, 293 

Rush, Benjamin, concerning Ger- 
mans, 49 


St. Matthew’s Lutheran School, 20 
(footnote) 

Salaries in the form of land, 54; 
meager, an obstacle, 185; of 
teachers in early period, 13, 28, 
A2,.51, 54,171 

Salvation, individual, responsibility 
for, 10 

Salzburgers, emigration of, in 1684, 
2; missions among Negroes, 289 
(footnote); settlements of, 39 

Saturday- and summer-schools, 
280 

Saxon immigration and organiza- 
tion of Missouri Synod, 101—104 

Scandinavian synods, 285—288; 
education in, 133—160 

Scandinavians, percentage of Lu- 
therans among, 8; settlement by, 
1653, 1; stress higher education, 
288 

Scottish Rite Masons, 338; Supreme 
Council program, 344 

Schmauk, Dr. Theodore, comments 
on parochial schools, 255—257, 
283 

Schoharie Valley settled by Palat- 
inates, 2 

School held in homes of Swedish 
settlers, 13 

School societies organized, 201 

“Schoolkeep,” 20 

Schoolmasters and schools, 64—67; 
come with immigrants, 27; de- 
gree of training, 65; duties of, 51; 
early Swedish, seek license to 
preach, 15; examined by church 
council, 52; inefficient, 53; lack 
of, among Swedish settlers, 12; 
names of, 33, 37; qualifications 
of, 53; pay of, 42, 51, 54; serve 
as pastors, 35 

School committees appointed to 
sponsor the cause of schools, 270; 
duties of, 270; members of, 270 

Schools of Augustana Synod, 143 
to 145; accused of religious prej- 
udice, 338; administration of 
(summary), 409; among the 
Dutch and Germans in New 
York, 19—25; among Germans in 
Carolinas, 41; among Germans 
in New Jersey, 33, 34; in Vir- 
ginia, 36—39; in Pennsylvania, 
25—33; and church establish to- 
gether, 105; attendance at, within 
school district, 245; attempts to 
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have Sunday-schools carry on 
work of, 46, 47; basis of, 407 to 
409; battle for freedom of, 316 to 
319; general and District school 
boards, 361—370; permanent 
boards, 361; branded “un-Amer- 
ican,’ 97; built first by immi- 
grants, 10; centennial of, 407; 
cessation of work for, 74; civic 
effectiveness of Lutheran —, 415; 
class organization, 203; closing 
exercises in Swedish, 14; code of 
Nussmann, 52; contemporaneous, 
408; curriculum, development of, 
412; decline in number of, 94; 
decrease in Pennsylvania, 215; 
development of, 1640 to 1820, 
Table VI, 48; development of 
(summary), 410; disappearance 
of, feared, 71; distribution of, 
200, 1937, Table XXVI, 401; duty 
to promote, 98; early efforts by 
Swedes, 12, 13; effectiveness of, 
415; effect of language change, 
70; endeavors to extend them, 
67—85; English, by Dr. Wrangel, 
17; essays on, 313; established, 
38, 133—147, 313; existing, pre- 
served, 219; expansion of, 164; 
extent of, 35, 47; first Swedish 
Lutheran, 14; foreign-mission, 
405—407; for orphans, 308; for 
purer German language, 43; 
funds for, supplied by missionary 
agencies, 10; gradual growth of, 


201; growth of, after the Civil 
War, 95; imitated European 
models, 96; importance of, 120; 


improvements and _ standardiza- 
tion of, 250—288; in Colonies, ex- 
tensive system of, 10; increase 
of, 258; in Georgia, 39—41; in 
Maryland, 34—36; in Ohio Syn- 
od, 1812—1865; Table VII, 100; 
in Pennsylvania synods, Table 
VIb., 74; in relation to all Lu- 
theran synods, 1895, Table XVII, 
224; locations of, 22, 34, 400; 
locations of larger, 180; little 
opposition to, before World 
War, 317; Lutheran-Reformed, 
contract of, 58; losses of, in vari- 
ous synods, 403; loss of, after 
World War, 358, 359; maintenance 
of, stressed, 178; number of, 
declines, 212; need of, stressed, 
166; neglected in Pittsburgh 
Synod, 215; not revived after 
War of Revolution, 41; objective 
of, 408; of synods in Eastern 
States, 1850—1910; Table XIII, 
216; organization of (summary), 
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409; pattern followed, 90; pro- 
gram of, 203; progress of, 214; 
purpose of, 337; effectiveness of 
religious, 415; sermons on, 198; 
several, in one parish, 91; sizes 
of, Table XXV, 397; Southern, 
52; statistics of, Table XII, 206; 
status of elementary, 1925—1936, 
402; studies on, 259, 287; super- 
vision of, advisory, 60; support 
for Swedish schools stopped, 18; 
support of, languishes, 71; sup- 
port of (summary), 411; Swed- 
ish, decline of, 17; Swedish, lag 
in support of, after 1722, 16; sys- 
tems of, transplanted by men 
trained in Germany, 97; total 
number of, 47; types of, 280; 
union lLutheran-Reformed, 58; 
victory for, 336; zeal for, 61 

School recess, length of, 50 

School-teachers, status of, 126 

School terms, 66, 88 

“Second Bennett Law” fails, 320 

Secretary of Schools, effectiveness 
of, 565, 466;. NotzysDrs Rwatnk 
271; Stellhorn, A. C., 365 

Secularization in public schools, 
348 

Sellig, John G., 26 

Separation of State and Church, 
351 

Sermons, school, 198 

Settlements by Austrians, 1734, 2; 
by Germans, 1653, 1; by Scan- 
dinavians, 1653, 1; by Swedes, 
135; 1638, 1; first independent, 1; 
first large Lutheran, 2; first per- 
manent, 1; frontier, 85; in New 
Jersey, 1707, 2; of Lutherans, 34; 
of New York by Palatinates, 
1708, 2 

Seward Teachers’ 
accredited, 380; 
faculty of, 382 

Shake-up within synods, 250 

Shortcomings realized, 159 

Sihler, Dr. W., 113 

Silver Jubilee of Missouri Synod, 
1872, 174—179 

Siman Law, 331, 332 

Singing, instruction in, 44 

Slovak. Affiliation of —with Synod- 
ical Conference, 314; children at- 
tending other Lutheran schools, 
315; congregation, first, 314; im- 
migration, 314; regular schools, 
315; settlements, 314; school sys- 
tem of Slovak Synod, 314—316; 
teacher-training, 315 

Society for the Promotion of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 21 


College, 264; 
enlarged, 379; 
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Source of trouble for parish-school, 
245 

South Dakota, attempted legisla- 
tion against parochial schools in, 
249 

Southern Nebraska District’s oppo- 
sition to Bible-reading in public 
schools, 350 

Southern schools, 52 

Southwest Synod, 130 

Stability of teaching force (sum- 
mary), 411 

Standard four-year curricula, 388 

Start of first Lutheran school, 36 

State Church governed by State, 8; 
Lutheran Church—in some Euro- 
pean countries, 8; supported by 
taxes, 8; control of schools ad- 
vocated by several States, 248; 
laws as an aid, 260; school funds, 
80; text-books prescribed, 321 

States, new, conditions in, 86 

Statistics on Ohio Synod, 357, 358; 
on schools, 179 

Statistician E. Eckhardt, 356 

Status of elementary school sys- 
tems, 1925—1936; Table X XVII, 
402; of teachers (see “Teachers, 
status of.’’) 

Stellhorn, A. C., Secretary of 
Schools, 347, 365; restatement of 
Lutheran principles by, 7 (foot- 
note) 

Stephan, Martin, 103 

Student qualification, 188 

Studies on schools, 259, 287 

Stuyvesant’s attempt to maintain 
autocracy of Reformed Church, 
19 

Subjects taught at Ohio Teachers’ 
College, 168, 169 

Subjektivismus of congregation, 195 

“Subscription” schools, 33, 73 

Substitutes for regular schools, 282 

Sunday-schools, elementary-school 
work in, 47; establishment of, 46 

Summer-school conducted, 42 

Superintendents of education, 371; 
resolutions concerning, 375, 376; 
statistics concerning, 374 

Supervision of schools, 209, 210, 267, 
268; advisory, 60; in State 
Church, 8 

Support of schools (summary), 411 

Supreme Court’s decision on Meyer 
case, 333—336; text of decision, 
339, 340 

Supreme Court of Nebraska, de- 
cision of, 331 

Swatara Valley settled by Palati- 
nates, 2 

Sweden, Lutheran Church in, 4; 
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national Church of, 8; public 
schools of, 4 

Swedes, accomplishments of, 18 
(footnote); beginning of educa- 
tion in America by, 10; immi- 
gration of, 134; instruction in 
homes of, 16; early efforts to 
maintain schools, 12,13; language 
problem among early, 15; lan- 
guage situation, 17; salaries of 
their teachers, 13; work among 
Indians by, 11 

Swedish churches did not train na- 
tive ministry, 18 

Swedish colonization planned by 
Gustavus Adolphus, 11 

Swedish government stops support 
of schools, 18 

Swedish Lutheran schools, first, 14; 
normal-schools, 156 

Swedish pastors, high-church at- 
titude of, 15; pastors serve Ger- 
mans, 33 

Swedish schoolmasters, early, seek 
license to preach, 15 

Swedish schools, decline of, 17; 
early, lack schoolmasters, 12; 
early, no regular teachers, 15; 
location of early, 14; support lags 
after 1722, 16 

Swedish settlements, 34; 
of, 1638, 1 

Swedish settlers hold school in 
homes, 13 

Swedish synodical action, 153 

Swedish synod-supported circuit 
schools, 285 

Symposium on education, 282, 283 

Synodical actions, 109—111, 165 to 
1GR1T 919% 2075 6219, 220: of 
Missouri Synod, 234, 235 

Synodical appeal for schools, 71 

Synodical Conference, 193; against 
Bennett Law, 236, 237; movement 
toward new policies, 360; State 
distribution of schools, 1937, 
Table XXVI, 401 

Synodical constitution(Ohio Synod), 
166 

Synodical direction, 257—281 

Synodical organization, lack of, 4 

Synodical protests, 229—244 

Synodical School Board (Missouri 
Synod), 361 

Synodical studies, 252, 253 

Synod of Missouri, etc., advisory 
body, 108 

Synods, new, formed, 120 

Synods show general interest in 
education, 254 

Synods in the East, efforts of, 211 
to 220; in Mid-Western States, 


locations 
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85; losses of schools, 403; num- 
ber of, in United States, 220; 
oppose drastic restrictions pro- 
posed for religious schools, 317; 
oppose legislative action, 319; 
wage campaign against inimical 
school amendments, 342;  safe- 
guarded school systems, 250; State 
lines little regarded, 222; terri- 
tory covered by, 222; united 
efforts against Bennett Law, 233, 
234 

Systematic supervision of schools 
advocated, 257 

Scripture in schools, Luther on, 6 

Schuldiener, 64 

Schulhalter, 20, 64 

Schullehrer, 64 

Schulmeister, 35, 64 

Schulordnungen, 54, 55, 204; by 
Luther, 9; by Melanchthon, 9; 
by Bugenhagen, 9 

Schwan, Dr. H., 232 


Tax-supported schools, legislation 
for, 62 

“Teacher,” designation of pastors, 
35 

Teachers, 138; admission of, into 
synod, 167; advantage of having, 
114; among Indians, 304; assis- 
tants to pastors, 64; candidates, 
teaching, 394; difficulty of secur- 
ing teachers, 92; early Swedish, 
15; efficient training of, 262; few 
regular, 207; forsangers, func- 
tioned also as, 139; get more 
definite status, 199; get official 
standing, 279; incapable, 77; in- 
crease in number of, 404; in 
Georgia, 40; in-service training 
of, 388; lack of, 33, 88, 89, 185; 
lack of among early Swedes, 15; 
lack of training institutions for, 
215, 216; made advisory mem- 
bers, 207; membership with 
Synod, 198; need of capable, 197; 
names of early —in Georgia, 41; 
of institutions, 195; of Slovak 
Synod received training at River 
Forest, 315; of various types, 
number of, Table XXIII, 393; 
pastors as, 10, 394; position of, 
138; position in European State 
Church, 8; professional improve- 
ment of, 262; qualifications of, 
181, 413 (summary); retirement 
of, 394; right to vote (Wisconsin 
Synod), 200; salaries of, 13, 28, 
138, 139 (see also “Salary’’); serve 
several congregations, 146; short- 
age of, 113; some — not members 
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of synods, 187; status -of, 198; 
supply exceeds demand, 274; 
supply insufficient, 99; temporary 
positions of, 392; tenure of office, 
394; to Negroes, 290; total lack 
of, till 1780, 41; trained through 
use of books, 43 

Teachers’ colleges, courses, -tc., 
385—387; enrolments at, 389; 
faculties of, strengthened, 381 

Teachers’ conferences fight for 
right of teachers to vote at 
synodical conventions, 205 

Teachers’ Seminary, Addison, 114; 
agitation for, 165; joint effort, 
fails, 218; New Ulm, 382; poor 
support of, 208; Wartburg, 207; 


Wartburg, enrolment at, 389; 
Woodville, 168 

Teacher-training, 147, 156, 168, 
263—265; attitude regarding 
standardization, 379; improved, 


379; in institutions for Negroes, 
296, 297; essential, 257; length 
of, courses, 378; status of, 378 to 
394 

Teaching forces, 185—188, 392; pas- 
tors, decrease in number, 404; 
stability of (summary), 411; of 
German criticized, 68, 69 

Tendency toward English, 31 

Tennessee Synod, 1820, 90 

Tenure of office of teachers, 394 

Test case made of Siman Law by 
Missouri Synod, 330 

Text-books, 67, 115, 145; prepara- 
tion of, 172; State-adopted, pre- 
scribed, 321 

Theological Seminary, 
theran, 21 

Thomas, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, 28; reports on German 
population, 2 

Torkillus, Reorus, 11; pastor and 
teacher, 12 

Training institution, new set-up 
OL, 22 

Treutlen, John Adam, first Gover- 
nor of Colonial Georgia, 40 (foot- 
note) 

Trinity Church, Manhattan, 23; 
member of Missouri Synod, 24 
Trinity School, Manhattan, loca- 

tion of, 24 
Tuition for children, 171 
Tulpehocken School Code of 1743, 
49 
Types of schools, 313, 398 
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Ueberschulen, 31 
Uniformity of purpose respecting 
schools, 57 
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“Union” churches established, 19 

Union Lutheran-Reformed schools, 
58 

“Union” schools established, 20, 57 

United Danish Church; work 
among Indians, 301 

United States Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in Oregon school test case, 
339 

Universal education. Public schools 
based on idea of, 6; initiated by 
Luther, 4 

Upward extension of elementary 
school system, 263 


Vesteras, diet at, 8 

Victory for free Christian schools, 
336 

Views of public on Supreme Court 
decision, 340 

Vigeria, John F., 40 

Virginia Conference, 62; expansion 
of educational work, 72 

Visitors, instructions to, 107 

Von Bosse, 3 


Walther, C. F. W., 103 

War antipathies and language 
question, 324—329 

Wartburg Normal College, enrol- 
ment at, 389 

Washington, Dr. Booker T., 293 

Washington (State) school cam- 
paign, 341 

Watson, Louise, Negro teacher, 290 

Wauwatosa Seminary’s 
education, 195 

Week-day schools, concern for, 360 

Weiss, George, 35 

Weiss, John Adam, 35 

Wentz, Dr. A. R., essay by, 7 (foot- 
note) ; 


plan of 
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Winter-school, 42 

Wisconsin’s Bennett Law, 1889, 226, 
227 

Wisconsin District, statement by, 
Zolaecee 

Wisconsin Synod, 126—129, 192; 
missions among Indians, 305—307; 
accreditation opposed, 380; cam- 
paign against adverse school leg- 
islation, 229; coordination and 
centralization of schools, 366; 
curricula for teachers, 383; Gen- 
eral Supervisor of Schools ap- 
pointed, 373; lack of synodical 
consciousness, 276 

Woman teachers, 139, 140, 391; an 
exception in earlier days of Ohio 
Synod, 99; attitude of Missouri 
Synod toward employment of, 
266; employment of, became an 
increasing practise, 266, 273; 
in Ohio Synod, 392; number of, 
391; preparation of, 390, 391; 
reasons for complaints against, 
266; reason for employment of, 
390; statistics on, 273 

Woodville Normal School, enrol- 
ment at, 389 

Work of synods overlapping, 222 

World’s Fair, 1904, and school ex- 
hibits, 268, 269 

Wrangel, Provost, 17 

Wright, Judge B. M., on foreign 
languages, 327 

Wyneken, President F. C. D., 114 


Yivisaker= Dr5,7Cs 312 
Young, Miss Rosa, 293 


Zeal for schools, 312 
Zorn, H. M., 345 
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